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Reference to the minutes of the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools held in Richmond, Virginia, December 3, 4, 1936, as re- 
corded on page 24 of Volume I, Number 1 shows the following official action authorizing 
this publication. 


Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee the Association voted to adopt the 
report of the Committee on Publications appointed at the fortieth annual meeting. 


The Committee on Publications of the Southern Association unanimously submits the 
following recommendations: 


1. That a Southern Association Quarterly be issued. 


2. That a board of five members be held responsible for securing an editor and 
supervising all matters pertaining to the publication and distribution of the Quarterly. 
This board is to be composed of the secretaries of the three commissions, the president, 
and the secretary-treasurer of the Association. 


3, 4. (These sections recommended as to the character of the four issues and made 
appropriation for publication. See page cited above.) 


In accordance with these resolutions a Board of Publication was set up, the editor elected, 


and the editorial committee constituted to consist of the President and the Secretary of 
the Association acting with the editor. 
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Summary Report of the 
Third Work Conference on Higher Education 
(1946) 


By Roscort E. PARKER 


University of Tennessee, Executive Secretary, Committee on Work 
Conferences on Higher Education 


The Third Work Conference on Higher Education sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Work Conferences on Higher Education of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools was held at Converse College, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, July 23-31, 1946. The Conference of Deans 
of Southern Graduate Schools not only met concurrently with the Work 
Conference on Higher Education but functioned as a vital part of the Con- 
ference. It is therefore considered in this report as a part of the Conference, 
although it met as a unit for several days and made financial provisions for 
its own members. 

In accordance with directions of the Committee on Work Conferences 
meeting in Memphis, Tennessee, on March 25, 1946, plans for the Confer- 
ence were developed by its Executive Committee: Edgar W. Knight, of the 
University of North Carolina, Chairman; Roger P. McCutcheon, of Tulane 
University; and Roscoe E. Parker, of the University of Tennessee, Secre- 
tary. The Committee was assisted during the Conference by the following 
steering committee representing the different working groups: H. L. Griffin, 
of Southwestern Louisiana Institute; R. T. Clark, of the University of Texas; 
G. H. Boyd, of the University of Georgia; Hallie Farmer, of Alabama Col- 
lege; J. L. Blair Buck, of the Virginia State Department of Education; 
A. P. Brogan, of the University of Texas; B. L. Parkinson, of Mississippi 
State College for Women; and D. C. McIntosh, of Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. 

In accordance with the previously expressed wishes of the participants 
in the Work Conference, the following working groups organized and elected 
officers as indicated. 

Group I. General and Special Education 


Oscar A. Ullrich, Chairman 
R. M. Geer, Secretary 
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Group II. The Humanities 

G. P. Shannon, Chairman 

R. T. Clark, Secretary 
Group III. | The Natural Sciences 

Eric Rodgers, Chairman 

J. P. Reynolds, Secretary 
Group IV. Social Sciences 

Robert A. Warner, Chairman 

Hallie Farmer, Secretary 
Group V. The Education of Teachers 

J. L. Blair Buck, Chairman 

W. S. Taylor, Secretary 
Group VI. Improving Qualitative Standards 

C. R. Brown, Chairman 

Isabella Thoburn, Secretary 
Group VII. Organization and Administration 

B. L. Parkinson, Chairman 

Roy Anderson, Secretary 
Group VIII. Graduate Deans 

D. C. McIntosh, Chairman 

R. P. McCutcheon, Secretary 


A total of 138 persons participated in all or some part of the Work Con- 
ference. These participants represented seventy-six member institutions of 
the Association, five national foundations or organizations, and three 
Southern educational organizations. Eleven members of the Conference 
were accompanied by their wives, several of whom participated in the work 
of the Conference. An analysis of the list of participants in the Conference 
‘shows the following classification according to the main positions held by 
them: 9 presidents, 50 administrative assistants and deans, 3 superintendents 
and principals, 6 registrars, 54 teachers, 3 librarians, 13 others. An analysis” 
of the participants from the point of view of teaching departments represented — 
gives the following distribution: 3 biology, 6 chemistry, 5 classics, 1 economics, 


10 education, 19 English, 1 geology, 9 history, 2 mathematics, 5 modern ~ 
languages, g philosophy, 5 physics, 1 political science, 4 psychology, 4 
religion, 3 sociology. (A comparison of the analysis with that in the pre-— 


ceding sentence shows that twenty-six members of the Conference hold 
administrative or other positions and also do some teaching. It can there- 


fore be said with justice that a majority of participants in the Conference 


were actual classroom teachers.) 


The various working groups met daily, frequently several times daily, | 


either as groups or as separate committees. The reports developed during 5. 


the Conference were worked out through individual and group contributions _ 


‘ 
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from materials previously collected and placed in the hands of these various 
groups. ‘These reports will constitute a significant part of the final report 
of the Committee on Work Conferences. 

In addition to these group meetings, four general meetings were held. 
The first of these was held on Tuesday evening, July 23, with Superintendent 
A. C. Flora presiding. President E. M. Gwathmey of Converse College 
welcomed the members of the Conference. Professor Edgar W. Knight, 
Chairman of the Committee on Work Conferences on Higher Education, 
and Dean D. C. McIntosh, Chairman of the Conference of Deans of Southern 
Graduate Schools, made statements concerning plans for the Conference. 
Professor Roscoe E. Parker, Executive Secretary of the Committee on Work 
Conferences on Higher Education, and Dean Roger P. McCutcheon, Secre- 
tary of the Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, made an- 
nouncements of services available to members of the Conference and of 
other details. 

Friday evening, July 26, was devoted to progress reports from the various 
working groups. Chairman Edgar W. Knight presided. The following 
members made progress reports for their groups: Russell M. Geer, George P. 
Shannon, Eric Rodger, Robert A Warner, A. C. Flora, J. M. Jones, B. L. 
Parkinson, and D. C. McIntosh. Dr. O. C. Carmichael, President, Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, summarized and 
offered critical comments on the progress reports. 

The third general meeting was held on Saturday evening, July 27, with 
President E. M. Gwathmey presiding. The topic of this meeting was 
“Current Developments in Education.’”? The program follows: 


The Proposed Institute on Nuclear Research—William D. Funkhouser, 
Dean of the Graduate School, ‘University of Kentucky 

Recent Developments in the U. S. Office of Education—Lloyd E. Blauch, 
Specialist in Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education 

Wartime Experiences in International Curricula—James R. Baird, Lt. USNR, 
Knoxville, ‘Tennessee 

Some Problems and Trends—O. C. Carmichael, President, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


The final general meeting was held on the evening of July 30. Dean R. P. 
McCutcheon presided over the following program. 
Proposals for Editing the Conference Report—Roscoe E. Parker 
Report of Committee on Resolutions and Recommendations—Herbert Drennon 
(See second paragraph below and resolutions and the recommenda- 
tions that follow this report.) 


At the close of the Conference, the following editorial committee repre- 
senting the various working groups and the Committee on Work Conferences 
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remained for two days to work through the reports of the various groups, 
reconcile discrepancies, and develop a common understanding of the points 
of view of the different groups: Elizabeth S. Bearden, Converse College; 
Daniel J. Bowden, Elon College; R. M. Geer, Tulane University; Edgar W. 
Knight, University of North Carolina; Roger P. McCutcheon, Tulane Uni- 
versity; Mildred M. McEwen, Queens College; Roscoe E. Parker, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee; Robert A. Warner, University of Louisville, James F. 
Whelan, S. J., Loyola University. 

The editorial committee, in addition to agreeing upon the basic contri- 
butions of each report and upon certain revisions of various reports, agreed 
upon the following general principles for the forthcoming Work Conference 
report as a whole: 


1. The “Preface” should contain a clear statement of the various 
steps through which the final report has been developed and recog- 
nition of the contribution of the late Dean K. J. Hoke and of the co- 
operating institutions in the Association. It should warn against 
imitation of plans developed in specific institutions or other regions and 


against the overdevelopment of the administrative machinery of 
education. 


2. Each section of the final report should emphasize the importance 
of the teacher in education and should call attention to the character- 
istics of good teachers in their various roles wherever possible. 


3. The following procedures are suggested for preparing the final 
report: 


A. Edit the group reports in accordance with agreements reached 
by the editorial committee (It was previously agreed that a com- 
mittee of graduate deans will prepare a report on graduate edu- 
cation.); 

B. Send copies of these reports to the officers of each group and 
to outstanding administrators and teachers interested in the_ field 


covered by each report for additions, criticisms, and revisions, pref-_ 


erably by committees to be formed in the various institutions; 
C. Prepare a semi-final copy of the report; 


D. Submit this copy to selected persons and committees for further 
criticism and revision; 


‘ 


E. Prepare final copy for publication in the SourHERN AssOcIATION 


QuarTERLy and for such other publication as may be determined 
upon. 


4. The organization and handling of details in the preparation of 
the report is left to the Executive Committee. 


ee od 
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5. Recommendations passed by the Conference and approved by 
the Executive Committee should be published as an appendix to the 
final report, along with a composite list of all members who have par- 
ticipated in the three Work Conferences on Higher Education. 


6. Every effort should be made in the preparation of the final report 
to express the ideas and principles developed in these Work Conferences 
in good, clear, concise, and non-technical English. 


The financial arrangements for and cost of the Conference differed con- 
siderably from those of previous conferences. During the first conference, 
held in 1941, all expenses were paid from funds available to the Committee 
on Work Conferences. During the second conference, held in 1942, each 
participant in the conference paid a registration fee of twenty-five dollars 

($25.00) and received in return his travel and living expenses while attending 
the conference. In this last conference the travel and living expenses of each 
participant were paid by the institution which he represented. Thus the 
member institutions of the Association gradually assumed financial responsi- 
bility for all except the administrative expenses of the conference. The 
fact that the institutions have been willing to assume this expense in indic- 
ative of their interest and faith in the work conference method of studying . 
their problems. 

A considerable item of expense charged to funds available to the Com- 
mittee on Work Conferences was the preparation for the conference. Travel 
and living expenses for the committee which prepared Studies of Higher Edu- 
cation in the South, the preliminary report from which the members of the 
conference worked as a point of departure, amounted to $864.95. The 
cost of lithoprinting 1,022 copies of Studies of Higher Education in the South 
was $805.17. Sales of this preliminary report amounted to $224.00, leaving 
a net cost of publication of $581.17. The total cost, therefore, of publishing 
this report in preparation for the conference was $1,446.12. The cost of 
the Conference, exclusive of the travel and living expenses of the participants, 
was $1,778.78. This amount includes cost of administrative and secretarial 
assistance, consultants, committee expenses, and supplies. The total amount 
charged to the Work Conference Budget, including preparation and publi- 
cation of Studies of Higher Education in the South, was $3,214.90. 

Since it is hoped that the Association will find ways and means of con- 
tinuing these conferences, a comparison of costs of the three conferences may 
be useful in planning for the future. The 1941 conference, in which seventy- 
four persons participated for thirteen days, cost $5,668.81. The 1942 con- 
ference, in which 149 persons participated for one week, cost $8,549.00. 
Registration fees for the conference amounted to $2,814.00, leaving the net 
cost of the conference at $5,236.49. Since neither of the previous conferences 
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involved preparation and publication of a report similar to Studies of Higher 
Education in the South, it may be assumed that future conferences can be held 
without this initial expense and that the cost to the Association of continuing 
these conferences should not exceed the actual expenses of the last conference. 
An annual work conference budget of approximately two thousand dollars 
would enable the Association to utilize and continue the development of 
the studies now in progress and to be initiated in its member institutions. 
Such an appropriation, it is believed, would yield ample returns in in- 
creasingly effective systems of higher education in the South. 


Recommendations of the Third Work Conference on 
Higher Education 


To translate what has been accomplished by the Work Conference on 
Higher Education into vital programs of educational improvement in the 
institutions of higher learning in the South, the Committee on Resolutions 
and Recommendations offers the following recommendations: 


I. Be It Resolved, that it be the purpose and objective of all who have 
participated in the Work Conference on Higher Education in the 
South to study seriously the recommendations that will be found in 
the final reports of the participating groups, to have their faculties and 
their administrative officers study those recommendations, and to use 
every means consonant with good academic procedure to foster pro- 
grams of educational growth and development in keeping with the 
objectives and functions of the institutions wherein they work. In 
brief, it is recommended that every effort be made to translate into vital 
and concrete programs of education the recommendations that will 
come from the groups that have studied problems of higher education 
in these Work Conferences. 


II. Be It Resolved, that the following recommendations be transmitted 
through the Committee on Work Conferences to the proper authori- 
ties of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 


A. The Conferences of 1941 and 1942, the studies and reports © 
of faculty committees, and the Conference of 1946 have clearly 
demonstrated the value of deliberative discussion of common and 
persistent problems in education in the South. Annual meetings of 
the Southern Association must necessarily deal with matters of policy 
and action and provide little opportunity for deliberation. The 
Work Conference on Higher Education strongly recommends to the 
Association that provision be made for periods of deliberative dis- 
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cussion of common problenis in education in the South between the 
annual meetings of the Association. 


B. Teacher Education: It is recommended that 


1. The officers of the Southern Association make a continual 
and vigorous effort to improve the morale and prestige of the 
teaching profession; 

2. Each member college of the Southern Association which 
offers courses leading to teaching initiate a codperative institu- 
tutional study to discover effective ways of selection so that only 
those who are satisfactory in scholarship and personal characteris- 
tics can become candidates for teaching certificates; 

3. State Departments of Education assist in the codrdination of 
the efforts to improve standards in the colleges and that certification 
standards be re-examined and revised upward where such revision 
is helpful in the better selection of candidates for the teaching 
profession; 

4. The Southern Association sponsor a continual and more ex- 
tensive use of in-service education for teachers; 

5. The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the Southern University Conference, and the Southern States 
Work-Conference on School Administrative Problems jointly spon- 
sor and seek the necessary financial assistance for a study of the 
education of teachers for elementary schools. It is recognized 
that the study of the education of teachers for secondary schools 
sponsored jointly by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and the Southern University Conference and 
directed by Dr. R. E. Jaggers, the results of which were published 
as A Unified Program of Teacher Education and Certification in the 
Southern States, has resulted in improved practices in the education 
and certification of teachers in many Southern states. It is believed 
that a similar study of the education of teachers for elementary 
schools would be especially valuable at this time. 


C. General and Special Education: It is recommended that the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools appoint a 
committee and appropriate funds for the study of plans and programs 
of general education in the colleges and universities of the nation 
for the purpose of guiding the institutions of the South in formulating 
their own programs. To attain the most comprehensive and schol- 
arly results in such a study, the Association may wish to consider 
initiating a codperative study of the continuing problem of general 
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education versus specialism by the various regional associations under 
the guidance of some coérdinating body. 


D. Tests and College Entrance Problems: It is recommended that 
the Southern Association consider sponsoring a program of tests, at 
least as early as the end of the junior year in high school, designed 
to determine whether students expecting to enter college possess 
certain essential language and number skills. These tests would 
serve as the basis of guidance of such students in planning their 
senior high school year. It is further recommended that the South- 
ern Association express its approval in principle of requiring the 
passing of a minimum proficiency test in English as a requirement 
for college entrance, and that it support the use of the device as 
routine entrance procedure whenever it is found to be practicable. 


E. Curricular Problems: It is recommended that the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools sponsor a study of 
integrated courses both within and among the natural sciences, the 
humanities, and the social sciences. ‘This recommendation obviously 
involves a study and evaluation of existing procedures and materials. 
and of the adequate training of teachers for such courses. In order 
to initiate such a study in the natural sciences, it is recommended that 
a group of experienced teachers representing the two major fields of 
science be selected and provided with necessary freedom and equip- 
ment to develop such courses, prepare necessary class and labora- 
tory materials, and determine the kind of education that will prepare 
teachers for these courses. 


F. Standards of the Association: It is recommended that the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools make a study 
of its standards with a view to revising obsolete standards and adding 
others that may be needed. The action of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools endorsing the Statement of 
Principles of 1940 that deal with academic freedom and tenure by 
adopting it in substance as a part of the “‘Standards of the Association” 
is hereby heartily commended. 


G. Accrediting Agencies: It is recommended that the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools make a study of the 
many accrediting agencies, professional in character or othewise, that 
have grown up in America and that continually study and weigh in 
the balance the colleges and universities of the country and that the 


Association make its findings available to its member colleges and 
universities, 
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H. Library: It is recommended that particular attention be given 
to the creation of a Standing Committee within the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education to study and to report continuously 
to the proper authorities of the Commission on all Library problems 
of colleges and universities, including standards. Since the library 
in fact as well as in phrase is the heart and center of any educational 
program, it should be considered a most vital factor in the functioning 
of a sound educational system. 


Adopted by the Work Conference on Higher Education in general session 
at Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina, July 30, 1946, and ap- 
proved for the Committee on Work Conferences by its Executive Committee: 


Epcar W. Knicut, Chairman, 
Rocer P. McCutcHEon, 
Roscog E. PARKER, Executive Secretary. 


Contributions of Philanthropic Foundations 
to Secondary Education in the South 


By Stuart G. NOBLE 
W. R. Irby Professor of Education, Tulane University 


At a time when this section most needed assistance, philanthropy came 
to the aid of education in the South. As the nineteenth century drew to a 
close, sentiment favorable to public schools began to rise, but poverty and 
inertia still stood in the way. Public funds were not available for initiating 
even minor operations, to say nothing of establishing efficient school systems. 
Nor were the people yet willing to make the sacrifices they were able to make 
in behalf of good schools. Propaganda and persuasion were needed. 

Southern leaders and Northern philanthropists, who came together in 
meetings of the Southern Conference for Education and the Southern Edu- 
cation Board early in the new century, launched a powerful crusade for 
public schools. Robert C. Ogden, a New York capitalist, was an out- 
standing figure in the new movement. He brought influential Northern 
friends as his guests to the meetings and aided the cause financially and — 
otherwise. From the point of view of propaganda the movement, which 
came to be felt in all Southern states, is of historic importance. There is 
no specific evidence that the crusade directly promoted the interests of 
secondary education, but it undoubtedly furnished a tonic for the common 
schools from which high schools were shortly to spring. 


THE PEABODY FUND 


The Peabody Fund was the most important of the early philanthropic 
agencies aiding education in the South. Established by George Peabody 
of Massachussetts in 1867, it acquired wide experience in the adminis- 
tration of such benevolences before the other agencies mentioned in this 
article entered the field. Its policy of codperating with public school 
systems rather than working independently furnished a useful lesson in the 
management of similar funds. Moreover, by conferring its benefits alike 
upon white and black, it exhibited a spirit of liberal-mindedness that did 
much to allay the Southerner’s suspicion of Northern motives. 

While the Peabody Board’s energies were confined mainly to the develop-_ 
ment of elementary schools and to the professional training of teachers, its 
activities tended to promote educational welfare on all school levels. 
Although it may be difficult to specify instances in which the Peabody Fund 
contributed directly to the needs of secondary schools, it is easy to see how 
the high schools indirectly benefited through its bounty. High schools, 
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after all, are only an upward extension of the common schools that were the 
Peabody Fund’s chief concern. Moreover, the Peabody “scholars” trained 
in the Normal School at Nashville became in many cases the leaders of the 
high school movement of the early 1900s. 


THE JOHN F. SLATER FUND 


Most Northern philanthropists from the close of the Civil War to about 
1900 concerned themselves largely with Negro education. It was through 
their activities in this field that some of them came to understand that their 
ends could not be achieved by private charity alone; that the solution of 
their problem lay in coérdinating their efforts with those of the public 
school system. 

The John F. Slater Fund, which had for some years subsidized the teach- 
ing of industrial subjects in Negro colleges, began in 1911 to organize 
jointly with public school authorities the first county training schools for 
Negro youth. The purpose of these schools, as stated at that time was: 


1. To supply for the county a central school offering work in advance of 
that offered in the common rural schools. 

2. To lay emphasis on thorough work in all common school studies. 

3. To give industrial training, laying particular emphasis upon subjects per- 
taining to home and farm. 

4. To prepare boys and girls to make a good living and lead a useful life by 
knowing how to care for the home, to utilize land, to make home gardens, to raise 
their own meat, poultry products, milk products, etc. 

5. To prepare young men and women to become rural and elementary school 
teachers. 


As the reader may observe, these were not conventional high schools, 
but rather schools designed to serve the practical needs of the backward 
rural population. Taking note of the retardation of Negro children, the 
Slater authorities introduced vocational training earlier than was customary 
in the white schools. By 1920, there were 142 counties in fourteen Southern 
states with county training schools, but even then only 2,347 children out of 
the total enrollment of 35,317 were in grades above the eighth. 

The trustees of the Slater Fund had wisely adopted the term “‘county 
training school’ in order to avoid confusing the new schools with regular 
high schools. Whenever any of the Slater-supported schools attained full 
secondary status, it was thereafter designated as a high school. By 1926, 
eighty-two of the 306 institutions aided had reached the four-year level and 
the others were ‘“‘on the way.” ! . 

When the founding of county training schools advanced so rapidly that 
the demand for funds over-taxed the Slater revenues, the General Education 
Board contributed to the funds. The Rosenwald Fund, the Carnegie 


1 Proceedings and Reports of the Slater Fund (1929), P- 13- 
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Foundation, and numerous private individuals also contributed to the 
building and maintenance of these institutions. The larger part of their 
support, of course, came from state and local school funds and from the 
Federal Smith-Hughes Fund. 


While the most urgent needs seemed to be industrial education and the 
training of rural teachers, the Slater authorities had in mind from the first 
the ultimate consideration of education on the high school level. In 1934 
they reiterated their policy of stimulating the growth of secondary schools 
and two years later resolved to give preference to counties in which there 
was no Negro high school of any kind.” 


It would be difficult to estimate in terms of social dividends the value 
of the Slater Fund’s total contribution to the education of the Negro in the 
South. The period that has elapsed since the founding of the first county 
training schools coincides with that of the high school movement. Between 
1g11 and 1930 the number of Negro public high schools in the United 
States increased from about 50 to 1,150. The Slater Board refrained from 
taking full credit for this increase, but it is now fair to say that its semua 
was responsible for much of it. 


THE ANNA T. JEANES FOUNDATION 


The Anna T. Jeanes Foundation contributed toward the salaries of — 
industrial supervisors in rural schools for Negroes. These traveling teachers 
working under their respective county superintendents, encouraged rural 
teachers, introduced simple home industries, gave talks on sanitation and 
cleanliness, and promoted school improvement through community clubs. 
From a small beginning in 1908, the Foundation by 1933 was maintaining 
305 industrial teachers in fourteen Southern states. Its expenditures for 
the intervening period amounted to a total of more than three and a half 
millions. 

The activities of this foundation were not strictly in the secondary field. 
The supervisors worked mainly in the rural schools, and concerned them- 
selves with activities of a quasi-vocational character. But, since their work 
frequently concerned children of the ‘teen age, and since the line between 
secondary and vocational education has never been very definitely drawn, 
it has seemed wise to mention the Foundation’s contribution in this article. 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 


The General Education Board, founded by John D. Rockefeller in 1902, 
was designed to administer financial aid to education where most needed 
in this section. The low status of secondary education shortly came to 
the General Board’s attention. Its initial surveys revealed a deplorable 
condition, as the following excerpt attests: 


2 Ibid., (1936), p. 6. 
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High schools had indeed been enumerated in reports issued by State Departments 
of Education and by the Bureau of Education in Washington. But these statistics 
were found to be entitled to little credence. Though real high schools had been 
established in a number of cities, in general, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, a so-called high school was merely the addition of two or occasionally 
three grades, with as many rooms and teachers, to an elementary school. . . . For 
the most part the “high school” reported in the statistics was shadowy and con- 
fused in the extreme. It had no separate rooms or instructors, no organized 
curriculum, no regularly organized classes, no differentiation of subject matter ac- 
cording to qualifications of the teachers. Indeed, the subject matter was limited 
to what could be taught from textbooks to individuals or small groups; laboratory 
or other equipment, there was, generally speaking, none.® 


From what is known through other equally reliable sources, this appraisal 
seems to be fair. In its policy the General Education Board followed the 
prudent course earlier laid down by the Peabody Board, that of working 
through public and private agencies already established. In the present 
instance, sporadic efforts on the part of several state universities encouraged 
the hope that these institutions might assume leadership in the development 
of state systems of secondary schools. The need of funds stood in the way 
of such a move on the part of the state universities; and the following excerpt 
states the action taken: 


At this juncture, the General Education Board stated its willingness to make 
appropriations to the several state universities for the salaries and traveling ex- 
penses of a professor of Secondary Education who was to be a regular member of 
the university faculty and whose “‘main and principal work shall be to ascertain 
where the conditions are favorable for the establishment of public high schools 
not now in existence; to visit such places and to endeavor to organize in such 
places public high schools in accordance with the laws of the State; to endeavor 
to create in such communities a public sentiment that shall pernamently sustain 
such high schools, and to place the high school under such local leadership as shall 
give them intelligent and wise direction, and he and the university shall exercise 
a fostering care over such institutions.” 

Consistently with the policy of the General Education Board, these professors 
of secondary education became state and university officials, answerable to their 
state and university superiors and to them alone. The Board did not dictate or 
suggest the lines along which they should exert themselves. With a common 
general aim, the precise procedure followed was never the same in any two in- 


stances. 


The first professor of secondary education was appointed in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in 1905. By 1g1o, every Southern state university from 
West Virginia to Louisiana was being provided with a professor of secondary 
education at the expense of the General Education Board. 

The rapid growth of high schools during the fifteen-year period fol- 
lowing the appointment of these early professors of secondary education 


3 The General Education Board: An Account of the Activities, 1902-1914, pp. 72-73 
4 Tbid., pp. 81-82. 
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suggested a change of policy. The question before the Board now came 


to be “how to make high schools better rather than how to procure more 


of them.” ® 


A joint meeting of the presidents of state universities and state super- 
intendents of education, held in Chicago in November of 1919, passed two 
significant resolutions: 

1. We strongly feel that the fundamental need in the improvement of high 
schools in the South is the improvement of the quality of high school instruction, 
and that there is a growing obligation upon state universities to furnish adequately 
trained teachers for the high schools of the respective states. ... 

2. We recognize that the time is at hand when the general supervision of the 
high schools may be wisely centered in the state departments of education. We, 
therefore, recommended the establishment in these departments of the position of 
supervisor of high schools, who shall visit the high schools and report to the state 
superintendent.® 


The General Education Board took cognizance of these resolutions and 
agreed (1) to continue for five years paying the salary for a university 
professor of secondary education and (2) to pay the salary of a high school 
supervisor attached to each state department of education. The Board 
expended upward of a million dollars in salaries for these two officers 
before their support was ultimately taken over by the respective states. 
This aid furnished a lift at a critical moment and certainly gave an added 
impetus to the rising high school movement. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 

The establishment of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching in 1906 profoundly influenced the growth of high schools in the 
South, but its force was exerted indirectly. If it is fair to judge Andrew 
Carnegie’s motive solely from his letter making the proffer of the original 
endowment in 1905, it seems that the self-made capitalist was concerned 
chiefly with pensioning college professors, as a charitable enterprise. In 
the mind of Dr. Pritchett, Mr. Carnegie’s mentor, who suggested the bene- 
faction, this, however, was not the case. At one of the earliest meetings of 
the trustees Pritchett set forth a plan for administering Carnegie’s pension 
system in a way that would “not only be desirable in the granting of pensions, 
but would ‘go far to resolve the confusion that then existed in American 
education.” ? In other words, Pritchett, who became the first president, 
saw more far-reaching benefits arising from the administration of the Founda- 
tion than the very obvious good to accrue from pruning out old timbers 
from the college faculties. 


5 Annual Report of General Education Board, 1919-1920, p. 72. 

§ Ibid., p. 74. ‘ 

” Thirtieth Annual Report of the President and Treasurer of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, pp. 29-31. 
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From the first both Carnegie and Pritchett saw the impracticability of 
attempting to pension professors in all the institutions bearing the title of 
“college” or “‘university.”. The interest on the original trust fund of 
$10,000,000 would of course prove inadequate for such a purpose. It 
was accordingly announced that only professors employed in non-sectarian 
private institutions could become beneficiaries, and that professors in 
denominational colleges and state-supported institutions were not to be 
eligible to participate in the fund. 

The trustees early discovered that the institutions on this restricted list 
included, besides the highly respectable New England colleges, a motley 
group of institutions having little or no academic standing. The matter of 
basing eligibility upon the maintenance of standards was, as has just been 
suggested, already in the back of President Pritchett’s head, and the problem 
of devising the definition of a college presented itself. 

The movement toward standardization on both the secondary and higher 
levels had started a few years earlier. The Committe on College Entrance 
Requirements of the National Education Association, (1899), had defined 
the term “unit” and had outlined the matter that each unit should contain. 
The College Entrance Examination Board had set the first uniform tests 
for admission the next year. Only a few institutions, located chiefly in the 
Northeastern states, however, were basing their freshman courses upon 
four years of high school. In most sections high schools lacked incentive to 
maintain standards. As the President said, high school English was as 
likely to be that offered in the elementary school or the college as that 
prescribed for the high school. ® 

The First Annual Report (1906) defined the term “college” in relation to 
entrance requirements. To be admitted to the list of eligible institutions, 
every college so-defined was required to provide evidence that its freshman 
work was based on that of a four-year high school offering at least fourteen 
units. The units designated were those of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. The Carnegie Foundation thus held forth the bounty of the 
pension system to induce colleges to raise their standards of admission. 
The colleges in their eagerness to comply with the requirements in turn 
pressed the high schools to meet the fourteen-units prescription. The 
Foundation accordingly came to exert a powerful influence, albeit indirectly, 
upon the high schools. Within a few years, the “Carnegie unit” was one 
of the best-known terms in the language of education. 

At the time when the Foundation was inaugurated in 1906, the crusade 
for the improvement of education in the South was in full swing. The 
Southern Conference for Education and the Southern Board of Education 
were then being promoted as propaganda agencies by Northern phil- 
anthropists, and the General Education Board was already distributing 


8 Sixth Annual Report (1911), p. 64. 
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its largess. The low state of education in the South, and particularly, the 
needy condition of Southern Colleges was at once brought to the Founda- 
tion’s attention. 

A preliminary survey revealed that only two or three higher institutions 
south of the Mason and Dixon Line were able to meet the Carnegie pension 
requirements. Only Vanderbilt, Randolph-Macon College for Women, 
and Tulane had qualified in 1907. The State universities were requiring 
no more than twelve units for admission. Among the better institutions 
University of Virginia was technically requiring but 6.4; North Carolina, 
and Georgia, 11 each; and Texas, 11.9. When the state-supported insti- 
tutions were admitted to the eligible list in 1908, several college and univer- 
sity presidents, on being asked for an opinion as to the advisability of 
lowering the requirements so as to permit Southern institutions to participate 
in the Carnegie benefits, thought it would be difficult for the high schools 
“to conform to even a 10-unit standard.”’? Other presidents advised the 
Foundation to admit institutions then requiring as many as 10 units, on con- 
dition that these raise their requirements to 14 units within from three to 
five years. Dr. Pritchett urged the better institutions of the South to meet 
the 14-unit standard: 


Until the stronger and better-known institutions courageously adopt this policy 
it would seem impossible to build up a system of high schools furnishing a good 
four-year course. A good system of high schools and a college system with fair 
entrance requirements go together. 


Spontaneous and pronounced improvement was evident in every 
Southern state from about 1905 onward. In the Sixth Annual Report (1911) 
the Carnegie Foundation took note of this fact: 


“In a word,” wrote Dr. Pritchett, “the movement in the Southern states toward 
a requirement of admission to college corresponding to that of the best Colleges 
of New York, of the Middle West, and of the Pacific Coast states, has gone forward 
with remarkable vigor and hand in hand with the movement has gone the develop- 
ment of the secondary and elementary schools.” 


Pritchett appeared before the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools in 1908 urging the adoption of the 14-unit requirement. 
The Association forthwith modified its by-laws, so as to prescribe 14 units 
for college membership by 1910, but with the proviso that high school 
students might enter with ten units, conditioned on four.!4 

High schools throughout the South adjusted themselves to the new 
" * Third Annual Report (1908.) 


10 First Annual Report (1906), p. 26. 


1 Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Southern Associati 
ahem Sale Coons Zz of outhern Association of Colleges and 
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requirements with remarkable alacrity. The membership of the association 
which in 1912 numbered but five public high schools and 33 private, 
academies, leapt in one year to 125 high schools and 36 academies. By 
1920, there were 329 high school members and 85 academies. How much 
of this improvement was due to the pressure of the pension system as applied 
to the Colleges, and just how much of it was due to other persuasions and 
pressures, including the popular clamor for more advanced education, 
it is hard to say. The implication is clear, however, that the activities of 
the Carnegie Foundation furnished a powerful incentive to the movement. 


General Education and the Core Curriculum 


By MAxwELL A. SMITH 
Dean, University of Chattanooga 


Some years ago a writer on Current Issues in General Education®™ pointed out 
the extraordinary variety of definitions and aims for this much discussed 
topic. More recently, however, it seems to me that fairly general agree- 
ment has been reached by educators, at least on the meaning of the term. 
In the first place, Dean McConnell of Minnesota has pointed out that 
general education does not differ from liberal education except in degree. 
‘General Education is an integral part or perhaps a desirable foundation 
for a more complete liberal education.””»> And Dean McConnell further 
defines liberal education as ‘“‘education for personal development and 
social responsibility,” the true purpose of which is ‘‘to fit students to live 
as men and citizens in a free society.” Harvard University in its recent 
volume General Education in a Free Society has chosen the word general instead 
of liberal because the former word applies also to the last two years of 
high school and because of fear that the term “‘liberal education’”’ has ac- 
quired certain unfortunate connotations with the public at large. Yet Har- 
vard is in agreement with the statement of Dean McConnell when it adds 
“if one clings to the root meaning of liberal as that which befits or helps 
to make men free, then general and liberal education have identical goals.” 

Certainly there can be no possible disagreement with former Lt. Com- 
mander, now Dean, Magrath, when he tells us that general or liberal 
education is “‘neither technical training of vocations or professions, nor 
advanced esoteric knowledge of the scholar or scientific investigator.” One 
of the earliest and perhaps most famous statements of the purpose of liberal 
education quoted with approval by Dean McConnell, Professor Barzun, 
and other educators is that of Milton three centuries ago: ‘To perform 
justly, skillfully and magnanimously all the offices, both private and public 
of Peace and War.” It is interesting to note that Yale has borrowed 
Milton’s word “magnanimously” in their own recent program. Dean 
Davidson of Vanderbilt has. compressed Milton’s thought into simpler 
language with his statement that general education comprises “those 
subjects which every person ought to have to be a citizen of the United 
States, functioning in his community.”” And who would cavil at Professor 


Barzun’s dictum that ENA: are no objectives to general education except 
making educated men.’ 


If we now try to be more specific in regard to the aims of general or liberal 


* William J. Haggerty in School Review XLVI (Sept., 1938), 497-514. 
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education, I do not think we can improve upon Dean Magrath’s statement: 
“General Education should give the individual an understanding of the 
physical, social, and political world in which he lives, acquaint him with 
the cultural heritage and traditions of his age, and cultivate in him those 
those habits of reflection, morality and aesthetic appreciation required to 
meet effectively the problems of everyday life, while achieving a satisfying 
personal life.” Equally satisfactory in its fullness and concreteness is 
the following program of general education from the June bulletin of 
Emory University: ‘Liberal education is the essence of democracy. It 
develops a better understanding of the complexities of the human heart and 
of the motivation of human behavior. It traces the slow and painful devel- 
opment of the human race and helps the student to evaluate the philoso- 
phy which has prevailed down the ages. It endeavors to create a free 
and untrammeled mind which seeks wisely and diligently to know the truth 
- and which submits to the guidance of thought without regard to personal 
desires or advantages. It creates confidence in reason as a guide to wise 
behavior and as a means to noble living. It fits a man to render codperative 
service, to submerge his interests for the common good, to accept his 
responsibilities to his fellows, and to so pursue the ideal perfection of citizen- 
ship.’ How similar likewise are the goals of general education of two of our 
great universities, one private, one public: at Harvard ‘“‘To think effectively, 
to communicate thought, to make relevant judgments, to discriminate 
among values’’: at Iowa (‘‘New Program in Liberal Arts’’) ‘‘the well rounded 
development of the individual—intellectual, spiritual, physical, emotional, 
_ and aesthetic.” 

With such substantial agreement, therefore, concerning the aims of 
general education, can we expect a corresponding unanimity concerning the 
subject matter through which thay are to be achieved? The answer is an 
overwhelming yes, and from every educator comes the insistence on the 
three great fields of cultural knowledge—the natural sciences, the social 
sciences and the humanities. Sometimes we are not sure in which group 
certain subjects lie, sometimes we may tend to emphasize one group more 
than another, and there are perhaps a few who would carve out from the 
humanities a fourth group, the fine arts; but in the main we are of one 
accord up to this point. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the extreme diversity of method 
by which our colleges seek to attain these unified goals of general education, 
it might be well to pause for a moment to consider the whole new problem 
of returning service men. In making adjustments for them, will it be 
necessary for us to throw out the window the whole concept of general 
education, or at least to postpone it not for the duration but at least five or 
six years thereafter? (One is reminded of the N egro soldier who said more 
truly than he realized that he feared the war was going to last a lot longer 
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than the duration.) President Hutchins, the gloomy dean of American 
educators, has predicted an era of intellectual hoboism in which each 
institution, anxious for the GI tuition, will undercut the standards of its 
neighbor; and President Conant, from a somewhat different angle, is 
almost equally pessimistic in his forebodings that the more ambitious 
and imaginative Gls will be driven away from the professions by their 
impatience with academic formalism and institutional rigidity, For this 
reason Harvard has decided to waive the requirement of an A.B. degree 
for entrance to professional schools. This should not necessarily mean, 
however, that a minimum requirement of one or perhaps two years of general 
education might not still be feasible. 

There are several reasons, of course, why the return of the GIs will 
bring pressure against our efforts to maintain a core of general education. 
Many of the returning veterans will be married and because of their age 
will be anxious to find short cuts whenever possible. Many will not have 
finished high school and in all probability will be unwilling to return to 
high school even though their lack of preparation will make standard col- 
lege courses extremely difficult. Most of them, furthermore, have a strong 
vocational motive. A survey was recently made by Lieutenant Brown, 
U.S.N.R., formerly dean of Simpson College, of 513 navy personnel repre- 
senting a fair cross section of ages from 17 to 41 with median of 22, with 
educational level from fourth grade to sixth year of college, median half- 
way through the third year of high school. Of those planning to go to col- 
lege ninety per cent put the vocational motive either in first or second place 
and only twenty-one per cent put a cultural reason in first or second place. 

There are, however, some encouraging reasons for thinking that we 
shall be able to hold our ground in general education, even with the veterans. 
In the first place we must do so if we really believe in the value of liberal 
training, for we must not handicap the veterans in their quest for a suc- 
cessful and satisfactory life. Even the questionnaire of Lieutenant Brown 
just referred to gives us ground for optimism. When they were asked to 
check among fourteen subjects those in which their war experience had 
given them a greater interest and desire for study in college, the results 
were as follows: 


1. Mathematics 8. Psychology 

2. Science 9g. Economics 

3. Geography 10. Literature 

4. History 11. Music 

5. English and Foreign 12. Philosophy 
Language (tied) 13. Sociology 


7. Religion rac Art 
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We might wish that literature, philosophy and the fine arts were higher on 
the list, but are not five of the first six subjects (six of the first seven in case 
Bible is required) exactly equivalent to the present freshman year in most 
colleges? And finally the GI Bill is very generous, both in length of time 
provided and in the financial provisions. If we are willing to continue 
the accelerated program, I believe it will not be necessary for us to abandon 
general education for most service men, though some flexibility may be 
required. 

Why are the American colleges and universities, and the general public 
as well, so united today in their insistence on the need ‘or a well balanced, 
integrated system of general education? A few years ago the report of the 
American Youth Commission showed that only twelve per cent of American 
vocations (of which there are 20,000, I believe) require the sort of prepara- 
tion offered by colleges, twenty-five per cent a brief specialized program of a 
few weeks or months, and two-thirds no specialized training except what can 
be acquired on the job. Dean Hatcher of Louisiana State University tells us 
that of each one hundred freshmen in his University, only sixty-six continued 
to enter their sophomore year, forty-nine the junior year, and thirty-seven 
finished the senior year. More than half of our college students then come 
to us for only a two-year course. How few freshmen have made up their 
minds concerning their choice of profession or vocation; and of those who 
have, how many later change their decision! A University of Illinois bul- 
letin on General Education in the State of Illinois affirms that only fifty per cent 
of the graduates in law or engineering ever practice those professions. The 
opinion of industry itself is well stated by Walter Fuller, President of the 
Curtis Publishing Company and Chairman of the National Association of 
American Manufacturers on Codperation with Education. ‘It may truly 
be said that the more technical higher education becomes, the more impor- 
tant it is that it should have a truly liberal background of knowledge and cul- 
ture. Specific training for specific jobs is often a function for industry rather 
than a function of education. But industry knows that specific training is 
both quick and easy for well-trained minds. A student who can think 
clearly, think things through, and who can express himself clearly, will have 
little trouble in putting himself into the economics of his adult world. A 
balanced education, in which character and culture are developed as well 
as skills, prepares the student to educate himself in the fast moving modern 
world and to take advantage of changes as they occur. Industry needs, 
above all things, well-balanced people with character, self discipline, vision 
and initiative.” 

One of the chief differences among colleges in their administration of 
general education is their choice of what might be called the vertical or 
horizontal plan. The former takes the view that the vocational or profes- 
sional, as well as the general, should begin together in the first year and 
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continue throughout the four years. This plan is favored by Professor 
Doutt of Akron, by the new revised program at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and I presume by most engineering schools. ‘The proponents 
of this plan have a good argument; first, that a student with a strong 
vocational interest should not be discouraged by being barred at the out- 
set from the fields of his special competence; second, that an interest in 
general education should remain throughout the entire four years to balance 
the more technical and specialized subjects. Of course, it is evident to 
any one that a student planning to become a professional musician could 
not interrupt his technical training even for one year. 


Except for engineering and music, however, the proponents of the 
horizontal plan seem to be in the majority. In a few cases such as Louisiana 
State University, Oklahoma, and the University of Kentucky, the plan 
contemplates a general college for the freshman year only. This is cer- 
tainly far better than immediate specialization and does give some oppor- 
tunity for student exploration and correction of high school “‘blind spots,” 
but it is doubtful whether the one-year period is sufficient to achieve the 
desired goal. Far more frequent is the setting aside of two years for gen- 
eral education—sometimes in a separate, general or university college as 
at Minnesota, Chicago, North Carolina, and Florida; sometimes as the 
lower or junior division; sometimes, as in most small colleges, without 
setting up any formal division other than the offering perhaps of an Asso- 
ciate in Arts diploma. (If President Hutchins had been willing to accept 
this standard designation instead of insisting on replacing it with the Bachelor 
of Arts, which in academic currency stands for something else, I am sure 
there would have been much wider agreement with his views on this unit 
of work.) By giving the first two years almost entirely to general education, 
we may achieve a sense of inter-relationship between courses which would 
be lacking in the vertical plan; provide a sound basis of knowledge on which 
the more specialized training of the last two years may build; and, since 
half of our students will drop out after this two-year period, insure that all 
or nearly all shall receive this fundamental basic training. As for the argu- 
ment of vocational interest, Professor Barzun has suggested that in the ver- 
tical plan, such an interest might easily overshadow and diminish a student’s 


zeal for what he might consider the less practical subject-matter of general 
culture. 


If we come now to a discussion of the methods of instruction in general 
education, we shall see that our colleges are united in only one respect— 
the elective system of President Eliot is dead and has been for several 
decades. I have indeed heard mention of one university with six hundred 
elective subjects and only one required course—Freshman English— 
but I have not been able to run down this mythical specimen. The closest 
approach to this old elective system is to be found in such colleges as 
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Black Mountain, Sarah Lawrence, and Bennington where the student has 
wide exploratory electives during the first year or two in order that a later 
program may be planned around the student’s central interest through a 
system of personal guidance. 

Nearly all other colleges have in greater or less degree what may be 
considered a core curriculum. Only one college I believe, St. John’s, 
prescribes the entire curriculum for all students for all four years, under 
what is called “The Great Books Curriculum” (one hundred great books 
of the Western tradition) supplemented by regular courses in ancient and 
modern foreign language, mathematics, and science. Perhaps the reason 
why this bold experiment has met with no imitation is the statement of a 
witty commentator that “properly to appreciate the one-hundred great 
books it would be necessary to have a college education first.” Yet one 
writer * a few years ago stated that “‘when the true content of general 
education is fully known, there will be no electives. The elective system 
in the general field of education is an admission that educators do not 
know what true education is.” Acting perhaps on this challenge, Yale 
University has just established an ‘‘Experimental Program,”’ under which 
forty volunteers selected from the upper-half of the freshman class will enter 
upon a two-year sequence in which not merely the core but the entire 
program will be identical, consisting of one year of mathematics, one 
of general literature and two years of philosophy, foreign language (which 
must be one not previously studied in high school), social science survey, 
and natural science survey. It is interesting to note the caution with 
which Yale proceeds in its effort to find the disciplines that help form 
an educated man, for it has set a limit of forty students ‘“‘so that the experi- 
ment will not jeopardize the quality of the A.B. degree by wholesale inno- 
vation.” 

At the other extreme in the matter of a core curriculum is the method of 
distributive requirements, which was the first reaction against the pure 
elective system, and which perhaps is still the most widely accepted plan 
throughout the country. According to the results of a recent questionnaire 
I sent out, this plan is universally followed by the colleges in Tennessee 
(Southwestern at Memphis, however, is experimenting with a six-hour 
humanities survey including Bible, history, literature and fine arts) and by 
the great majority of those in the other Southern states. According to 
this pattern one or more departmental courses are definitely required 
(always freshman English, usually survey of English literature, and two 
years of foreign language, often mathematics, and in the case of church-re- 
lated schools, Bible); in addition one- or two-year courses must also be taken 
in each of several groups (usually the natural sciences and the social studies, 
sometimes also the fine arts). 


* H. C. Witherington, Principles of Teaching (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939). 
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Certainly this group or distribution system of requirements is far superior 
to a pure elective system, but the results, as measured by the end-product 
have been, I think, disappointing, In the first place, it does not seem in 
many cases to prevent any unduly narrow specialization along the lines of 
the German system, against which the late Mr. Willkie and others have 
warned us. At the other extreme it does not appear to have got rid of the 
so-called “grasshopper curriculum and attending worship of chaos for its 
own sake,” as President Lowry of Wooster has put it. The University of 
Illinois bulletin already referred to states that only twenty-six per cent of the 
courses elected outside of the majors and minors were beyond the intro- 
ductory courses and yet how often is that course taught merely as the first 
rung of the ladder to be ascended by the specialist in the subject, instead of 
as a broad cultural course for the general student. If time permitted, it 
would be interesting to consider how much blame for this situation should 
be lodged against the graduate school, how much against college adminis- 
trators who are too prone to emphasize the Doctor of Philosophy rather than 
good teaching ability in their selection of faculty. 

For these reasons the past few years have seen a remarkable increase in 
the popularity of better integrated courses which cut across divisional 
lines and upset completely water-tight compartments of the old style depart- 
mental courses. ‘These may be divided for purposes of discussion into two 
groups, the so-called survey courses and functional courses related to certain 
general problems. As regards the latter, some excellent examples can be 
found in the publication Design for General Education: personal and com- 
munity health, problems of social adjustment, marriage and family adjust- 
ment, and vocational orientation. Perhaps the most famous courses of this 
functional or problem type are the three given by the Divisions of Human- 
ities at the University of Minnesota: “‘Humanities in the United States,” 
“European Heritage from Homer to Moliere,’? and ‘‘Humanities in the 
Modern World.” The latter, as Dean McConnell tells us, includes history, 
literature, social criti¢ism, and art, “expounding the career during the last 
two centuries of the idea of modern man considered as a self-governing mem- 
ber of self-governing communities during three great revolutions—political, 
economic or industrial, and intellectual.” 


Earlier in organization and even today more widespread in general 
acceptance are divisional courses of the survey type. One disadvantage 
of this plan is the difficulty in finding faculty members with broad enough 
training to undertake it, though there is the compensation that sometimes 
even narrow specialists may be induced by the necessity of the course to 
forget their departmental prejudices and acquire the sense of proportion 
and relationship we seek to induce in our students. Another possible pit- 
fall is that of shallowness and superficiality. Perhaps this is the reason 
nearly all colleges which offer these survey courses are apt to preface their 
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descriptions with a statement that they do not expect to cover the entire 
field “‘since this is not a survey course in the generally accepted sense.”? The 
pioneers of this type of course are the Universities of Columbia and Chicago. 
I wonder if that little band of Columbia professors back in 1917 realized 
they were making history when they arranged their “War Aims Course” 
for freshmen, later to develop into famous Introduction to Contemporary 
Civilization in the West, followed two years later by John Erskine’s reading 
course, now the humanities course. To these have since been added two sur- 
vey courses in biological and physical science and a second social science sur- 
vey of American civilization. The survey course at the University of Chi- 
cago in the field of science, humanities, and social studies has been perhaps 
even more influential in popularizing this plan. For some years similar sur- 
vey courses have been offered in the South at Florida State College for 
Women, the Universities of Georgia and Florida, and Centre College. Some 
times, as at North Carolina, a survey course is offered in the social sciences 
but not in natural science, since the opposition to such a course seems greater 
among the natural scientists. Nevertheless Professor Carlson of the 
University of Chicago quotes with approval a recent report of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science: ‘Chemistry and physics should 
be taken together as a part of physical science and general biology in place 
of separate treatment of zoology, botany, and physiology.” 

The most recent converts to the idea of survey courses for general education 
have been Harvard and Yale (also Princeton for a new veteran’s course 
and for engineering). Harvard, the shrine of the elective system, will hence- 
forth require that six of the sixteen courses must now be taken in general 
education, of which three are specifically required in the first two years; 
either “‘Principles of Physical Science” or ‘‘Principles of Biological Science,” 
‘Western Thought and Institutions,” and ‘Great Texts of Literature.” 
The latter could hardly be called a survey course, since the number read is 
limited to fewer than eight. We have already mentioned the Yale “Experi- 
mental Program’ but in addition Yale is inaugurating a new “Standard 
Program” which requires besides foreign language, a social science, a 
classical language or classical civilization, a choice from mathematics, 
philosophy and linguistics, a course in literature, music or art, a final 
integration course in philosophy, two out of three survey courses in science. 

In the South the most recent plans along this line have been those of 
Emory and Howard. The new Lower Division plan at Emory, remarkable 
because it is a uniform requirement for entrance into all of its professional 
schools, does not yet abandon the traditional departmental course in a 
science but does, however, include a “Historical Introduction to Contem- 
porary Civilization,” a course in “World Literature,” a one-quarter survey 
in fine arts, and a survey course in mathematics, drawing, and sausiea 
analysis, besides a year of foreign language. The ‘Nuclear Curriculum” at 
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Howard has several novel features; it is like the new plan of Northwestern 
in its integration through four years rather than concentration in two (thus 
“Appreciation of Fine Arts” and a year of “Social Science Survey” were 
postponed to the third year and the second course in Bible to the fourth 
year). Another feature is the inclusion of both physical and biological 
science in a one-year course. Other courses in the “Nuclear Plan’ of 
Howard are surveys of mathematics, masterpieces of literature, psychology, 
and the ‘“‘History of American Institutions and Culture.” 
UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA CORE CURRICULUM OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION 

For more than a year the University of Chattanooga faculty and more 
particularly the curriculum committee have discussed plans for our new 
program. The program for the first two years of the A.B. program is 
here briefly presented. Though it is fashionable nowdays to call fresh- 
man English by the more mellifluous name of ““Communications,”” we have 
kept the original term as well as the course. Since the experience of the | 
war has taught us that we are living in one world, we have kept our require- 
ments in foreign languages for their threefold contribution to general 
education—as tools for further progress in the professions, as keys to un- 
lock the postwar world of interdependence and intercommunication 
and finally for their aid in helping our students appreciate properly the 
syntax and derivation of their own tongue. Since we consider it not 
inappropriate that there should be at least one course of fine arts in what 
has been called a liberal arts program, we shall require a year course—two 
hours a week—in either the “‘History of Art’ or the “History of Music,” 
with perhaps the possibility that students may choose one semester each. 
Unlike Northwestern and Howard, we feel that this course should not be 
postponed beyond the second year, and unlike many other colleges such as 
Southwestern and Florida State College for Women, we feel that this 
question of aesthetic development is too important to be swallowed up as a 
minor subdivision of a humanities course. Since we have been unable as 
yet to convince the departments of physical science that they could offer a 
composite course, we have kept as one-half of our science requirement a year 
course in either mathematics or chemistry, geology or physical geography. 

The most important feature, however, of our core curriculum is found 
in the adoption of four new courses which cut across departmental lines in 
three broad areas—one in the humanities, one in biological science and 
two in the social studies. ‘The first of these, the course in “World Lit- 
erature” required of all sophomores, is no longer an experiment since it 
has been tried out with success during the past two years. The reading 
is chosen from the works of the great poets, dramatists, prophets, and 
philosophers of the world. But this is not a “great books” course, for many 
of the works are read only in part, though always in complete units large 
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enough to make a real impression on the reader. The earliest recorded 
ideas about religion are shown by some ancient Egyptian prayers and the 
beginning of extant fiction as seen in an Egyptian tale. Then the Hellenic 
and Hebraic elements of our culture are studied in selections from the Old 
and New Testaments, Homer, and Greek and Roman philosophers. Me- 
dieval epic and romance are followed by Renaissance contributions from 
Italy, Spain, and France, eighteenth-century French philosophy, nine- 
teenth-century English and American poets. Drama is represented by the 
great masters from Aeschylus to Hauptman. It is hoped that this course, 
like our other new survey courses, will stimulate wide and extensive use of 
the library, since every effort is made to codrdinate the varied material 
and help the student relate the ideas to modern life and culture. 


The course, “‘Introduction to Biological Science,” is designed to treat 
those aspects of science most important for rendering an individual a respon- 
sible member of a free society. It deals with science as an enterprise, 
explaining how knowledge is acquired and arranged in an orderly system. 
It is thus concerned with the philosophy and logic of science, giving the 
student an understanding of the scientific method and scientific spirit. 
It shows the relationship of science to other fields of learning—mathematics, 
language, history, and religion. It will, however, not be merely a course 
about science but will deal as intensively as time permits with the general 
principles and laws of biology, drawing appropriate material from the field 
of zodlogy, botany, physiology, paleontology, anthropology, and psychology, 
to present an integrated view of the foundations of these sciences. This 
will involve the introduction of some material from physics and chemistry. 
Though this course will not attempt a systematic factual survey, it is hoped 
that the student will acquire a sufficient knowledge of plants and animals 
to appreciate the world of life and man’s place in it. Towards this end 
the laboratory will introduce the student to a wide variety of plant and 
animal forms, and critical thought and logical reasoning will be encouraged 
_ through discussion of material studied. 

The two new courses in the social studies may alternate in freshman 
and sophomore years, though it is perhaps preferable that majors in eco- 
nomics, political science, and sociology take first the contemporary ap- 
proach, with other students beginning with the chronological survey. 
The latter course, called “World Civilization,” is designed as a historical 
survey to offer the student some idea how the world came into its twentieth 
century inheritance. The historical stream which has flowed through the 
ages in its unfolding of events, thoughts, and institutions will demonstrate 
the continuity of history as well as the fact that change is the one historical 
constant. The concept of civilization or the cultural pattern will be based 
on political organization, social and economic life, religion, thought and 
education, and the aesthetic activities of men. Traditional political and 
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nationalistic history will thus be subordinated to the more elastic definition 
of the term. Furthermore the course will have a broad geographic scope 
in harmony with the present realization of our global community. Although 
emphasis will be placed on European developments which have bequeathed 
such a liberal portion of our heritage, the major contribution of the United 
States, the British Commonwealth of Nations, Latin America, and the 
Orient, and Oceania will be integrated with the European. All the 
material will be studied in such a way as to make clear its significance 
at the time of its occurrence and its relevance to the present. So planned, 
the course will depend not solely on an assemblage of facts but also on 
significant interpretation. 

“Introduction to Social Institutions,” is a survey course which attempts 
to organize specialized knowledge into a general pattern. The under- 
standing of society, of social institutions and problems, involves more than 
an introduction to a series of department fields. The social sciences are 
not divided into water-tight departmental compartments—social insti- 
tutions and problems cannot be divided into those which are merely 
economics, exclusively political, or solely sociological. In this course, there- 
fore, the subject matter is organized around social institutions—the family, 
the state, the price system, and others of intrinsic social importance. The 
student is introduced to these institutions, not with regard to ordinary 
departmental interests, but in an order which seems the most logical and 
psychologically sound; the general procedure is from primarily economic 
and social institutions to governmental functions. 

Working out this program of divisional survey courses at the University 
of Chattanooga has been a long and strenuous undertaking—we have 
fought, bled, but somehow not quite died, even though several old friend- 
ships were for the moment somewhat strained. On the other hand, some 
ancient professional prejudices have broken down, or are in the process 
of so doing. At any rate, we feel that the working out of this program 
has been in the democratic tradition, with each division consulted before 
the final decisions were approved by the faculty as a whole. It has been a 
fascinating adventure in community living and learning to give and take. 

With the inclusion of physical education, this core curriculum for the 
first two years on the A.B. degree will comprise fifty-six or fifty-eight of the 
sixty-eight hours ordinarily taken. The program, therefore, goes further 
than any other, except perhaps that of Centre College, St. John’s or the 
Yale Experimental Plan, in prescribing the content of general education. 
Nevertheless, it should be noted that the student has still been left ten to 
twelve hours of free electives which should offer opportunity for some special 
interest such as religion, applied music or art, dramatics, and the like. The 
program for the Bachelor of Science is almost exactly the same except that 
the students will take regular science courses and mathematics in the place 
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) of electives. Pre-medical students and majors in chemistry and physics will 

have to postpone the fine arts survey until the junior year unless their high 
school preparation allows them to complete their language requirements the 
first year, and pre-meds also will have to postpone one of the social science 
surveys until the junior year. The program for the Bachelor of Business 
Administration differs only in the subsituation of business and mathematics 
and business English for foreign language in the first year and economics and 
accounting for foreign language and electives in the second year. The core 
curriculum for the Bachelor of Music degree is, of course, limited by the fact 
that the National Association of Schools of Music allows only thirty out of 120 
semester hours in academic subjects. Accordingly we have selected Eng- 
lish, six hours; Humanities, six hours; Foreign Language, twelve hours; 
and World Civilization, six hours. 


Two years ago the University of Chattanodga requested Professor John 
Dale Russell of Chicago to make a survey followed by recommendations 
for curricular changes. He pointed out that while we had prevented undue 
specialization by our system of group requirements, we nevertheless had 
provided no basic core common to all students, since we had left such a 
wide choice of unintegrated departmental offerings. In the opinion of 
Professor Russell the best curriculum for students who can complete only 
two years of college is also the best curriculum for those going on to a four 
year degree. As a result of re-organization, therefore, we now have the fol- 
lowing core curriculum common to all four degrees: English, World Litera- 
ture, World History, and Fine Arts (since the latter in a more advanced 
course is included in B.M. requirements). For all degrees except the 
B.M.., “Introduction to Social Institutions’’ is also required and for all but 
B.B.A. a foreign language. Both A.B. and B.B.A. students will likewise 
have at least twelve hours in science or mathematics, including “‘Introduction 
to Biological Science.’’ The only programs not covered by the new cur- 
riculum are the two-year certificate courses in Home Economics and Secre- 
tarial Science, and even these have the humanities course in World Litera- 
ture, and the latter, “Introduction to Social Institutions as well.” 


In conclusion may I say that we are under no illusions at the University 
of Chattanooga that we have found the final solution? The most encourag- 
ing aspect of American Education is its diversity, its willingness to experi- 
ment and try out new paths. No college has exactly the same problems 
or resources pertaining to any other college, and it is surely wisest for each 
institution to chart its own course in the light of its own environment, 
clientele, and faculty. We feel, however, that in our new program we 
have provided a broad basis of general education for our students so that 
whether they go on to the more specialized training of the junior and senior 
year or discontinue their formal education at the end of the sophomore 
year, they will be better equipped to face the complex problems of our 
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rapidly changing world. Whatever the outcome of this reorganized curric- 
ulum we agree with Stevenson that “‘to travel hopefully is a better thing 
than to arrive and the true success is to labor.” 


Changes in Conceptions and Beliefs Significant 
to the Field of Mental Hygiene and Social 
Welfare of Senior Pre-Medical Students 


During a Year of Psychology 


By Lynn L. Ratya, Px.D. 


Assistant Chief, Advisement and Guidance Division, Regional Office, 
Veterans Administration, Los Angeles 


This report of changes in conceptions and beliefs significant to the 
fields of mental hygiene and social welfare of 141 senior pre-medical students 
during a year of courses in psychology is based upon data accumulated 
over a period of six years through the administration of a “test”? or “‘Psy- 
chology inventory” of 180 statements, or items, at the beginning and again 
at the end of each of the academic years. The 58 statements considered 
pertinent to this particular study ! are incorporated in a table which forms 
part of this report. 


THE INSTITUTION AND SUBJECTS 


The institutional source of the data was a state college for men located 
in the Southeast. It possessed an excellent physical plant for its purpose, 
and the instructional staff of the period compared favorably with those of 
other colleges and universities of the region. The college received entering 
freshmen who were, according to objective data, representative in scholastic 
aptitude of those entering colleges and universities in the region, and 
graduated about 45 per cent of them. In the absence of sufficient ob- 
jective data, however, it can not be stated just what extent the entering 
freshmen were representative in other factors which condition intellectual 
achievement in college such as, for example, intellectual interests. Nor can 
it be stated to just what degree the seniors had developed educationally 
through their college experiences, as compared to those of other insti- 
tutions, by the time they became subjects of this study. It can be stated, 
however, on the basis of objective data that the 141 subjects of the study 
were slightly better than representative in their level of achievement 
within the institution of the entire senior classes of which they were members. 

1 For a more complete description of the subjects, institution, tests, and procedures, 
and for the results at the beginning of the period see; Lynn L.Ralya, “Conceptions and 


Beliefs Significant to the Fields of Mental Hygiene and Social Welfare of Senior Pre- 
Medical Psychology Students,” The Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 34 (1943), PP: 


278-289. 
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COURSE OF STUDY 


The course of study followed by the subjects was largely prescribed in 
theory and more so in practice and ran heavily to chemico-physical science 
especially. The courses in psychology taken by the subjects included a 
three-credit course in physiological psychology (which became increasingly 
a course in general psychology) followed by a three-credit course in abnormal 
psychology. About one third of the subjects took, in addition, a three-credit 
course in educational psychology. Few had taken any previous work in 
psychology. In all psychology courses, as was advisable under conditions 
prevailing, greater reliance was placed upon the text and less use was made 
of extensive reading than is typical of colleges in general. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TEST 


In the administration of the test the usual precautions were taken to 
insure integrity of reaction. In addition, the subjects were allowed the 
three choices in responding of believe, disbelieve, or uncertain, in the 
hope of creating a more favorable attitude toward the project. The test 
was given first at the very beginning of the year of work in psychology. Its 
final administration occurred about a week before the end of the year. 
Only after this final administration were the items of the inventory taken 
up as such, although the various principles, topics, and concepts represented 
in the test had been encountered by the subjects in the normal develop- 
ment of the courses in psychology. 


TREATMENT OF DATA 


Each of the 58 statements of the study was considered to be either true or 
false in accordance with the writer’s understanding of current psychological 
knowledge, underlying philosophical assumptions, and belief concerning 
the interpretations which the subjects would give to it. The per cent 
of the subjects unsuccessful on each item was computed for both the be- 
ginning and end of the year. This was done for (a) the entire group of 
141 subjects, (b) the group of 40 subjects ranking highest in institutional 
educational achievement, and (c) the group of 40 subjects ranking lowest. 
Those indicating uncertainty were included among those considered 
unsuccessful, so as to permit a simpler presentation of the results. The 
results are presented in the table which follows. 
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CONCEPTIONS AND BELIEFS OF SENIOR STUDENTS 


Table I. Test Statements and Subjects Considered in Error 
et ee eae a Se SS ete re 
Per Cent of Subjects 
Considered in Error 
Statement —_ 
Key All Low High 


[43,2 740 40 


iNUMDer Of 
Statement 


1. All mental ailments are traceable to physi- F 


bc eae Due 
cal causes 9 


15 5 


2. Most cases of stammering can be cured by F 


4t. - 38) ~ (35 
an operation 3 


2 40 23 


classes: the mentally normal and the men- 26 35 18 
tally abnormal 

3 68 48 
By) Ao btrem 25 
26 31 aI 
7 15 10 


4. All people may be classified into two F 
groups: extroverts and introverts 


5. Any physical or mental disease can becon- F 


3. People can be divided into two distinct F ve 63 63 
tracted by thinking too much about it ‘ 


29 36 26 
QI 23 10 


6. Not all diseases are due to germs ae 


7. Women are purer by nature than men F 2 45 38 
v2 20 8 


8. If a pregnant woman is frightened her F ie 53 35 
child may be born marked 8 28 20 


g. Some people are born with an impulse to F 
jump from high places 


o. Achild’s fear of snakes is inherited from his F 1 30 20 


remote racial ancestors | 9 13 
1. A child is born with a fear of fire E II 8 
4 3 ) 
2. Thinking involves inhibition Tp fe 80 50 
13 13 5 


2 Results on top line of each set of values are for the beginning of the period; on bottom 
ne, for the end of the period. 
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Table 1.—Continued 


Per Cent of Subjects 
Considered in Error 


Ge 
or 
S| 
8 & Statement 
g 9 All Low High 
ZF s Key 141 40 40 
13. The learning of a mechanical skill involves T {78 80 73 
inhibition 38 45 30 
14. All repressions are harmful to the individ- F 29° «18 23 
ual (15 10° ae 
15. A person may be active mentally when he T 6 13 3 
seems to be absent-minded I 3 ) 


16. Many of our beliefs are due to prejudices T 


4 


17. Many conclusions we come to are the 
- result of wishful thinking 


DO 
a) 
oOo OO 
Oo 2 


= 
om 
I 
on 
NO 
° 


18. All emotional instability isdue toimproper F 49 53 50 
glandular functioning 19 25 10 

1g. In order to lead a balanced life one should F 5 5 5 
avoid all emotional experience I 2) 3 

20. ‘The best way to regulate our emotionsisto F 57 68 45 
keep them entirely separate from our intel- 24 Bo 10 
lects : 

21. Any emotional attachment of anindividual F 70 75 65 
for a member of the same sex is more often ~ 62 63 53 
harmful than not 

22. ‘The association of young boys in gangs is F 15 10 13 
harmful and should be prevented if possible 7 8 5 

23. Many habits are desirable fy " I II 8 

4 5 3 

24. Ideals are psychologically related to habits T 479 25 35 

6 8 10 

25. Many people attempt to compensate fora T 6 8 8 

physical handicap by excelling over their 4 fo) 3 


fellows in some way 


iNumber of 
Statement 


m 


~~” 
art 


30. 


at 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35: 


36. 


37: 


38. 
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Table I.—Continued 
Per Cent of Subjects 
Considered in Error 
Statement 
Key All Low High 
FAI -=-40 40 
A person with an inferiority complex may T 34 35 30 
appear to be very egotistic ie 15 3 
A ‘complex’ is always undesirable F 40 43 25 
18 20 10 
Only the insane have delusions F II rs 5 
2 8 a) 
The soundest sleepers seldom, if ever, F i 60 60 68 
dream (29 23 23 
The material of dreams relates to the past T 57 63 48 
rather than to the future 28 25 20 
Objects in dreams always have a symbolic F 30 30 20 
meaning ; 13 8 13 
During the best sleep there isno movement F 47 48 50 
of the body 14 13 10 
Being hypnotized weakens the will F Je 70 58 
30; 45 5 
A person under hypnotic influence can be F fe 73 55 
made to commit any crime 23 33 13 
Feeblemindedness is inherited as a unit F 12 70 73 
trait 61 a3 Do 
Feebleminded children almost always have F ie 45 33 
physical deformations such as_hair-lip, 33 38 30 
hammer-toes, club-feet, etc. 

It is easy to separate people of sub-normal F 12 85 75 
intelligence from those of average intelli- 72 85 60 

gence by means of simple tests 
Feeblemindedness is sometimes caused by T eo QI 26 
) 


on 


birth injury 
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Table I.—Continued 


Per Cent of Subjects 


+ Considered in Error 

8 S Statement 

g 9 All Low High 

> Key 141 40 40 

39. Feeblemindedness is sometimes due toim- T ve 15 23 
proper glandular action 4 5 a 

40. Some cases of feeblemindedness are caused F 22 60 45 
by over-study a 52 59 43 

41. Feeblemindedness is generally due to poor F 31 31 26 
environment and lack of opportunity to 35 33 31 
learn 

42. Some cases of mental deficiency can be T 12 13 15 
remedied 6 3 8 

43. A person who has had very few sensory T 37 33 28 
experiences because of isolation may 13 18 8 
appear to be feebleminded 

44. Feeblemindedness can be cured by expert F 57 56 46 
training 52 48 51 

45. Many eminent men have been feeble- F 53 64 36 
minded in childhood 41 44 23 

46. Morons are always immoral F "3 30 13 

Or" 5S ae 

47. Criminals may be classified into several F 36 38 25 
born-criminal types 22 20 18 

48. The great majority of criminals are feeble- F 35 50 30 
minded — 26°" 95)" ie 

49. Certainty of punishment is more impor- T 24 28 20 
tant than great severity of punishment in Il 10 10 
the prevention of crime 

50. Children of first cousins are always inferior F 31 48 25 

19 23 ae) 

51. Children of parents of different races are F 20 28 15 

are always inferior 9 8 3 
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Table I.—Continued 

eee Re ee eet We NS TY ee et te 
Per Cent of Subjects 
Considered in Error 

Statement 


Key All Low High 


Number of 
Statement 


52. A receding chin is a sign of lack of will F 25 33 18 
power 4 5 2 

53- Shifty-eyed people are likely to be dis- F 24 25 20 
honest 12 18 5 

54. The conscience is an infallible guide to F 53 64. 31 
conduct 28 36 15 

55. Man instinctively knows the difference F 36 33 23 
between good and evil 24 28 8 

56. The conduct of an individual can often be T 10 18 3 
predicted if we know his character 9 10 5 

57. A man’s character is determined by both T 21 23 13 
his heredity and his past experience 14 13 TO 

58. Many social rules are basically economic T 13 23 23 
5 10 ) 


THE RESULTS 


Readers are asked to peruse the table for the specific results and are 
expected to venture most of the interpretation. However, identification 
of the various items which center about certain important principles and 
concepts will be carried out by the writer as an aid to the reader. In 
addition a few comments will be made. 

Items 3, 4, and 47 are considered to represent the bi-modal or discrete 
type fallacy. It is to be noted that a fairly large percentage of the subjects 
in each of the three categories (entire group of 141, group of 40 low in 
college achievement and group of 40 high in college achievement) failed 
to reject each item at the end of the period of instruction, although there 
had been considerable improvement over the results at the beginning of the 
period. 

On two items (5, 6) * concerned with the cause of disease a surprising 
number remained in error, considering the fact that the subjects were all 
pre-medical students and mostly seniors. 


% Number in parentheses refer to the numbers of the items in table. 
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On an item (1) representing a very important, comprehensive, fallacious 
belief running counter to the modern functional theory of mental disease 
there was great improvement; on an item (2) representing a more specific 
belief running counter to that theory, the number considered in error 
remained high. 

Items 18 through 21 are concerned with emotional behavior. Atten- 
tion is called especially to the fact that failure on an item (21) representing 
a pernicious belief associated with the problem of homo-sexuality was very 
high at the beginning of the year of instruction in psychology and remained 
nearly as high at the end. Taking these results at face value, it is wondered 
if atypical factors in the extra-classroom life of the institution were responsible 
for the reaction to this item. 

The topics of sleep, dreams, and hypnotism are represented by items 
29 through 34. There was considerable improvement on the part of all 
three groups of subjects and on all items, although significant weaknesses 
remained. 

There was considerable improvement on two items (12, 13) designed to 
test the extent to which the subjects were aware of the function of inhibition 
in human behavior, although the number in error remained high on. one 
of them (13). There was also improvement on an item (14) designed to 
test belief in the harmfulness of all repressions. 

The problem of heredity is represented by items numbered 7 through 11, 
35, 50, 51 and 57. There was improvement on all of them on the part of 
all three groups of subjects. However, at the end of the period, over 
half of each category of subjects failed to reject the statement (35) that: 
‘*‘Feeblemindedness is inherited as a unit trait;’? and over a quarter of the 
entire group failed to reject statements (8, 9) of the “‘prenatal influence” 
and “inborn impulse”’ fallacies. 

The social problem of feeblemindedness is represented by the item just 
considered (35) and by items 36 through 46 and 48. A rather high degree 
of failure existed on several very significant items (35, 37, 40, 44, 45)- 

Considerable weakness, considering their importance, existed on the 
first two of three items (47, 48, 49) bearing directly on the problem of 
crime and on two items (54, 55) dealing with the nature of the human 
conscience. 

There are four significant items (26, 27, 53), not previously considered 
and hard to classify, upon which the total numbers of subjects in error 
were reduced to between twenty and ten per cent. These items represent 
the fallacious beliefs that all complexes are undesirable (27) and that the 
shifty-eyed are likely to be dishonest (53); also the correct belief that an 
inferiority complex and egotistic behavior go together (26). 

Not previously considered or easily classified are some miscellaneous 
items (17, 22, 23, 24, 28, 52, 58) on which the numbers of subjects in error — 
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in each category were reduced from as high as 30 per cent to 10 per cent 
or less; also some (15, 16, 25, 56) on which the total numbers in error 
were ten per cent or less at both the beginning and end of the period. 
Further reference to them is not considered necessary. 


SUMMARY 


There was improvement in the performance of the entire group of 141 
subjects on all but one of the 58 items, although the degree of improvement 
varied from amounts so small as to be assumed statistically insignificant 
to rather large amounts. (There was, however, as a study of the table 
will show, failure to gain or a numerical loss on a few of the items by both 
the high and the low group.) As might be expected, the group of 40 highest 
in general college achievement did better than the low group on over two- 
thirds of the items, both at the beginning and at the end of the year of in- 
struction. However, serious weakness in conceptions and beliefs very sig- 
nificant to individual mental hygiene and to social welfare existed in even 
this superior group at the end of the period. 


Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


By James F. WHELAN, S.J. 
Professor of Education, Loyola University 


In 1889 the Jesuits of New Orleans purchased a tract of land opposite 
Audubon Park, facing St. Charles Avenue. This consisted of open fields 
bound by Burtheville on one side and by Greenville on the other. A 
smaller piece of property on Canal Street had been considered, but the site 
on St. Charles Avenue between New Orleans and Carrollton was finally 
purchased as the location of a future institution of higher learning. On 
May 28, 1892, a parochial residence was opened on this property. On 
September 7, 1904, a small college was started. Finally the original pian 
was more fully realized on September 11, 1911, when the two colleges 
maintained by the Jesuits in New Orleans were consolidated as Loyola 
University. 

As early as 1725 there was question of opening a Jesuit college in New 
Orleans. Father de Beaubois, who was in charge of the local Jesuit 
missions, at first hesitated because of the sma’l number of settlers in New 
Orleans and because at the time the work of the Jesuit in the locality was 
limited to the Indians. In February, 1733, Father de Beaubois agreed that 
there was then sufficient need for such a school, and he codperated in a 
request of Bienville, the Governor, to the home administration in France 
that a Jesuit college be established in New Orleans. This petition was 
ignored by the French government, and the establishment of a Jesuit 
college in New Orleans was not realized at the time. 


In 1847, the charter of the Societé Catholique d’Education Religieuse et 
Litteraire was granted by the state of Louisiana. On March 6, 1856 
this charter was expanded by an amendment which empowered the 
corporation to confer “literary honors, degrees and diplomas.’’ The first 
classes in the Jesuit College in New Orleans, then called the Jesus School 
after the first Jesuit church in New Orleans built by Father de Beaubois 
were held on February 1, 1849. Seven members of the Jesuit Order formed 
the original staff. This college was located on Baronne and Common 
Streets in downtown New Orleans. In 1856 two candidates received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts; in 1868 the first degree of Master of Arts was 
conferred by the college. In 1885 the first degree of Bachelor of Science was 


conferred, and in 1887 the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy was conferred 
for the first time. 


The course of studies was similar to that followed in the various Jesuit 
colleges of the time. The entire course was completed in six years. The 
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college and the preparatory school for college were organized under one 
administration. The first three years were given over almost exclusively 
to grammar—Latin, Greek, English, and French. Mathematics, penman- 
ship, and Christian Doctrine were taught as well as the languages. For 
the first three years grammar and composition were the principal subjects. 
The work of the three years of college followed this preparatory work 
without any break in the administrational continuity. The next class 
was that of Belles-Lettres. With the foundation of the first three years, 
the student was prepared for a thorough study of classical poetry. This 
formed the core of his entire work in the first year at the collegiate level. 
The next class was Rhetoric. Here the objective was eloquence, finished and 
perfect. An exhaustive study of the classical masterpieces of oratory in 
their original languages and the study of the principles of rhetoric were the 
main work of this year. The work of the student, both written and oral, 
was directed toward perfection in oratory. The last year of college was 
given over to the systematic study of scholastic philosophy. Natural phi- 
losophy, the experimental sciences, and mental and moral philosophy 
constituted the core of studies during this last year of college. During 
the three years of college, mathematics through calculus, physics, chemistry, 
history and religion were also taken by the student. 

The three-year collegiate course continued at the Jesuit College through 
the scholastic year, 1902-1903. At the beginning of the session, 1903-1904, 
the collegiate course was reorganized on a four-year basis. ‘The classes 
were then called freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior. The phi- 
losophy course, even after this reorganization, continued to be given only in 
the last year of college. During the session which began in September, 
1907, the philosophical course was started in the second semester of the 
junior year. Prior to September, 1904, those who had received the 
Commercial Certificate could, after two extra years of the study of literature, 
philosophy, and natural science, receive the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
In the Session, 1904-1905, the commercial course was reorganized into 
two collegiate classes: Intermediate Commercial and Superior Commer- 
cial. At the end of the two years the degree, Bachelor of Science, was con- 
ferred. 

The system of studies followed was not the result of local experimentation. 
It was the plan of studies prescribed by the Ratio Studiorum of the Jesuits. 
This plan of studies was published in experimental form in 1586, it was 
revised in 1591, and published in final form in 1599. Each of the experi- 
mental forms was tried in several hundred Jesuit colleges of Europe and 
other parts of the world. The criticisms and suggestions of those engaged 
in each experiment were incorporated into the succeeding form of the 
Ratio. In 1832 the Ratio Studiorum was revised to meet the educational 
requirements of the time by the introduction of the vernacular and the 
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expansion of mathematics, history, and science. The curriculum of the 
Jesuit College in New Orleans was formulated according to the plan of 
the 1832 revision of the Ratio Studiorum. Shortly after the opening of the 
college a commercial course was introduced. ‘This course substituted 
business and commercial subjects for Latin and Greek; otherwise the two 
courses were identical. It should be noted that a degree was not con- 
ferred upon the student at the completion of this course. Only a Cer- 
tificate of Proficiency was awarded at the completion of the Commercial 
Course. This innovation into the strictly classical curriculum was followed 
by the organization of a scientific course with an expanded study of experi- 
mental sciences and mathematics taking the place of the ancient languages. 
In 1885 the degree of Bachelor of Science was conferred, thus admitting 
science to the level of the arts course. 


Organized courses at the graduate level were introduced in November, 
1886. These courses were designed to implement and to expand the 
course in philosophy. The courses included lectures in sociology, natural 
and international law, political economy, and general physics. The lectures 
were given three times a week in the College Hall from seven to eight in 
the evening. Admission to the ‘‘post-graduate course’’ was open to graduates 
of the Jesuit College or any other college of the same grade, students of 
law or medicine, and to gentlemen of literary or scientific culture. The 
lectures were arranged in a cycle of several years. The degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred upon those who had previously received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts and who had faithfully and studiously attended the lectures 
for an entire year. At the completion of the entire cycle of courses, mem- 
bers of the class who had given satisfaction by regular attendance might 
apply for the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. The candidate was then 
given a list of theses covering the subjects treated in the entire course. He 
was then required to defend these theses in a public oral examination before 
a board appointed by the Vice President of the College. He then had to 
present an original and creditable paper on a subject previously assigned by 
the faculty. At the following commencement the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy was conferred on the candidate. 


The college was founded as a Catholic college. The entire curriculum 
was organized in such a way that the religious education of the individual 
was adequately emphasized. The earliest bulletins of the college contained 
the statement that “the moral and religious training of the students is the 
leading object of the instructors.’ In later bulletins this statement was 
amplified as follows: ‘The college authorities are convinced that, with- 
out Religion, there can be no education, in the true sense of the word, 
that is to say, no complete and harmonious development of the intellect and 
heart of man. They hold, furthermore, that regious truth, is as suscep- 
_ tible to teaching as the science of language, or the theory of numbers. 
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Hence, The Catechism of Christian Doctrine is a textbook in every class, and 
lectures on it are given twice a week. In all the classes the day’s work 
begins and ends with prayer. The Catholic religion alone is taught; but 
non-Catholics will also be welcome and their religious opinions studiously 
respected. Catholic students go to confession on the third Saturday of 
each month, then on the following Sunday, in the church annexed to the 
college, hear Mass, and receive Holy Communion.” Each weekday morning 
there was Mass at eight-thirty. The Catholic students were obliged to be 
present. On Sunday mornings at the same time there was Mass and a 
sermon. All Catholic students were likewise obliged to be present on 
Sundays. 


The class day at the old Jesuit College consisted of five hours and fifteen 
minutes of actual class work each day and one hour and forty-five minutes 
of recess. ‘This was spread over a period of seven hours beginning at nine 
o’clock in the morning and ending at four o’clock in the afternoon. The 
various Bulletins always reminded the parents that “Regular attendance 
is required, as being indispensable to the progress of the students, who 
otherwise would miss lessons and explanations which cannot be replaced 
by their private study. Hence non-attendance subjects them to punish- 
ment, unless accounted for by a note from home. It is hoped that parents 
will be very particular in this respect, and also in regard to the performance 
of the task assigned for each day out of the College hours.’’ Such is a de- 
scription of the work at the Jesuit College at New Orleans. The general 
pattern of the work was substantially unchanged until 1911, when the 
college was amalgamated with Loyola College to form Loyola University. 

In 1904 a college was opened on the St. Charles Avenue location. The 
plan of studies as well as the organization of the entire administration 
of this college was identical with the downtown Jesuit college. The 
members of the staffs of the colleges were at times interchanged. The out- 
standing differences between the two colleges were the larger faculty and 
student body of the older college and the fact that each served different 
sections of New Orleans. Until the time of the granting of the univer- 
sity charter in 1912, the degrees of the students of Loyola College were 
conferred by the downtown college at the Annual Commencement. From 
the beginning, this college was known as Loyola College after Ignatius of 
Loyola, the founder of the Jesuit order. 

In 1907 the Marquette Association for Higher Education was organized by 
a group of citizens of New Orleans, for the purpose of realizing the idea of 
a Catholic university conducted by the Jesuits. The purpose of this associ- 
ation is stated in its charter. It is established to found and maintain a 
Catholic university to be located in the city of New Orleans and to be 
placed under the direction and become the property of the order of Catholic 
priests called the Company of Jesus, and commonly known as the Jesuit 
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Fathers; and for that purpose and to that end, to collect money and to 
raise funds by such means and in such manner as the Board of Directors 
may from time to time determine. The Marquette Association assisted in 
the building of Marquette Hall. It continues to the present time to 
gather funds for endowment. The funds are administered by the Marquette 
Association, and the proceeds derived from investments are turned over to 
Loyola University. The Board of Directors of this Association has fre- 
quently acted as an advisory board to the Board of Directors of Loyola 
University. 

At the beginning of the academic session on September 11, 1911, the 
Jesuits of New Orleans reorganized the two colleges in New Orleans in 
such a manner that the downtown college on Baronne Street was converted 
into a four-year high school and the entire college section was transferred 
to Loyola College on St. Charles Avenue. Loyola College continued and ex- 
panded its work at the collegiate level and discontinued all work at the high- 
school level. On July 10, 1912, the charter of Loyola University was granted 
by the Legislature of the State of Louisiana. As a result of this reorgani- 
zation, the Collegiate Department of Jesuit College and the Collegiate 
Department of Loyola College were amalgamated to form Loyola Univer- 
sity. The educational work that began in 1849 is continued at the collegiate 
level by Loyola University. 

The College of Arts and Science, when transferred to Loyola University, 
consisted of two courses, the classical and the scientific. The four-year 
classical course was substantially unchanged after 1903, when it was ex- 
panded from a three-year course to a four-year course. ‘The scientific 
course consisted of two years of work in modern languages, sciences, English, 
mathematics, history, and philosophy. In September, 1912, the scientific 
course was expanded to a four-year course. The pre-medical course 
was also introduced at the beginning of the 1912-1913 session. It began 
as a course of only one year. In September, 1917, this course was ex- 
panded to a course of two years. In time the pre-engineering, pre-legal, 
and pre-dental courses were added to the curriculum of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. In recent years departments of commerce, medical 
technology, and education have developed in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. ‘The entire college has been gradually reorganized along depart- 
mental lines as well as on the basis of general education ending with the 
completion of the sophomore year and the specialization of higher edu- 
cation becoming a function of the junior and senior years of college. The 
day division of the college of Arts and Sciences is not coeducational. Women 
are admitted to the professional departments of Medical Technology 
and Education. Women from other colleges of the University may take, 
in the Arts College, various cultural courses which are a part of the profes- 
sional program. ‘This work is limited, however, to those who are actually 
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registered in the several professional schools. Pre-professional work is 
hot open to women in the day division of the College of Arts and Sciences. 

Under the same administration as the day division of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, with practically the same staff, and under the same academic 
regulations, there are courses open to women as well as to men either as 
part-time or full time students in the evening, on Saturday, and during 
the summer session. The only difference between these divisions of the 
college is that part-time students and women are admitted into the evening 
and Saturday divisions and during the summer session. 

The academic work of the College of Arts and Sciences is built around 
a two-year course of scholastic philosophy. This plan is based on the 
conviction that the subjects of the arts college, humane as well as scientific, 
unfold their true meaning and are properly integrated when studied in 
the light of philosophy, the science of things studied in their ultimate 
causes. Mathematical and humanistic studies, the experimental and the 
social sciences, all find in philosophy a common bond of unity. These 
fake on an expanded meaning when studied in the light of the larger 
elationships of all things. With such a philosophical understanding, one 
s equipped for advanced study and research in the several areas of human 
endeavor. ‘This study realizes a cultural integration of the arts. In a 
orofession or in the varied activities of life, the study of philosophy supplies 
he basic intellectual foundation of all human activity. Since this course 
S sometimes misunderstood by those who are not familiar with the content 
ind misinterpreted by others who consider it to be a course in revealed 
eligion, a very brief summary of the content of this sequence is here given. 
The course begins with the study of Dialectics, the mechanics of reasoning. 
The next subject is Epistemology, a study of the different theories of knowl- 
dge. Ontalogy is the study of the general laws that govern all things; 
Josmology deals with metaphysics applied to the material universe; Psy- 
hology deals with life at the various levels emphasizing the intellectual and 
olitional life of man. Theodicy is concerned with the first and ultimate 
ause of the universe, God. Ethics deals with the morality of human acts, 
oth individual and social... The course of philosophy is not primarily a 
tudy of the philosophical thought of other times and ages. It is essentially 
logical system studied in the various interrelationships of the subject 
aatter entirely in the light of human reason. 

Although the purpose of the College of Arts and Sciences is cultural, this 
ollege, as is the case in so many universities today, is also a “‘service col- 
ge” for various professional colleges and schools both on and off the cam- 
us. Students in the “pre-” courses are quite numerous. Those from 
ne several colleges and: from the professional departments who take 
cultural subjects” in the arts college are also sufficiently numerous. In 
1e light of the present discussion throughout the United States and the 
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amount of dissatisfaction indicated over the length of time consumed in 
undergraduate and pre-professional education, it might be well to recall 
that the original course of studies followed from 1849 to 1903 was a six-year 
course of high school and collegiate work based usually upon a six-year 
elementary course. This course followed a definite and uniform cultural 
pattern; it was concentrated; and it prepared the student to begin profes- 
sional or graduate work four years earlier and not with less promise of success 
than our present 8-4-4 system of elementary school, high school, and 
college. 

One of the first professional departments planned for Loyola University 
was a School of Law. Since 1886 the philosophical implications of Natural 
Law and International Law were included in the lectures of the “‘post- 
graduate” course. In the fall of 1913 the administration advised with a 
small group of prominent members of the legal profession for the purpose 
of discussing the founding of a School of Law. Later the selection of a 
faculty and the planning of a course of legal studies were entrusted to this 
group. Judge John St. Paul of the Court of Appeal for the Parish of Orleans 
and later an Associate Justice of the Louisiana Supreme Court was given 


the leadership of this group. Together with other men of this group, Judge 


St. Paul advised with members of the legal profession in New Orleans. A 
faculty of outstanding men of the bar and bench was selected. Judge St. 
Paul was appointed dean of this faculty. A three-year course of studies 
was planned for the proposed school. ‘This embraced three hours of work 
each day for five days a week over a session of thirty-six weeks. It was 
planned to hold the classes of law in the evening and thus to give the stu- 
dents the opportunity of financing the course by working during the day. 
The possibility of being employed in a local attorney’s office was an added 
benefit anticipated in this plan. The first session of the Law School began 
on October 5, 1914. Because of the convenience of its location, classes 
during this session were held in the Baronne Street buildings. Since Sep- 
tember, 1915, all classes have been held in buildings located on the St. 
Charles Avenue campus. Until the session 1918-1919, attendance for three 


hours each evening was required. In September, 1918, classes were reduced © 


to two hours and these began at seven o’clock in the evening. The degree 
of Bachelor of Laws was conferred at the end of the three-year course. 


In September, 1925, the day division of the Law School was opened. 
The faculty of the evening school had consisted entirely of practicing 
attorneys and judges who lectured during several periods each week. ‘The 
opening of the day division brought about the establishment of a full- 
time faculty of law to lecture in the day as well as the night division of the 
School of Law. With the beginning of the day division, a course of three 
years was introduced for full-time students during the day, and the night 
division was expanded to a four-year course. 


yy 
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In the spring of 1914 a faculty of dentistry was organized at Loyola 
University. This group consisted of twenty-six doctors of medicine and 
doctors of dental surgery. The faculty was organized under the leader- 
ship of Dr. C. Victor Vignes, the first dean of the faculty. The objective 
of the dental course is to help the student to fit himself for the general 
practice of his profession in all the biological, technical, and social aspects 
of oral health service and to encourage him to develop habits of study 
and inquiry. The realization of this objective is sought through a course 
of studies which places strong emphasis on content as well as by a rigid 
demand upon scholarship. This objective is likewise realized through a 
method of teaching which strives to lead the student to acquire initiative 
in extending his knowledge and developing skill. When the school was 
opened on October 6, 1914, the requirement of the degree of Doctor of 
Dental Surgery was the successful completion of a three-year course of 
study. At the beginning of the 1917-1918 session the course was extended 
to four years. Since that time the length of the course has remained the 
same, although the requirements for entrance into the dental school have 
increased to two years of preprofessional work. Clinical experience in 
dentistry is provided for the students both on and off the university campus. 
General and departmental clinics are housed in Bobet Hall on the St. 
Charles Avenue campus. In the Louisiana State Charity Hospital, students 
observe hospital practice in diagnosis, ward-rounds, anesthesia, and surgery. 
The morning out-patient dental surgery clinic is staffed by students under 
the supervision of their teachers. From the time of its beginning, the Loyola 
School of Dentistry has kept abreast of the rapid expansion and develop- 
ment during those years in the area of dentistry. As the only school of 
dentistry in the state of Louisiana and several of the neighboring states, the 
school has assumed professional leadership in the area which it serves. 

The New Orleans College of Pharmacy was incorporated in 1900. This 
was inaugurated by a group of men interested in the improvement of 
pharmaceutical standards and practices in Louisiana. On January 16, 
1913, this college was affiliated with Loyola University. The result of 
this action was to give to Loyola University the general academic super- 
vision of the work done in the college, the right to appoint members to the 
faculty, and the graduation of students. The financial management of 
the college remained the responsibility of the board of the original corpo- 
ration. In May, 1918, the process of liquidating the original corporation 
was commenced. In May, 1919, the equipment was purchased by Loyola, 
and the New Orleans College of Pharmacy with all of its rights and privi- 
leges was taken over by Loyola University. In 1919 the work in this 
college consisted of a two-year course; in 1925 the course was lengthened 
to three years. Finally, in 1932, the entire course was reorganized on 
a four-year basis. Academic subjects in the arts as well as in the sciences 
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have been included in the curriculum. The degree which is conferred at 
the end of this course is a Bachelor of Science degree in Pharmacy. 

The New Orleans College of Pharmacy and later the College of Pharmacy 
of Loyola University has exercised continuous leadership in pharmaceu- 
tical matters in the State of Louisiana. The college has always been 
intensely interested in advancing the professional standards of those in the 
field. The faculty has often worked with legislative committees, both state 
and national, in advancing legislation pertaining to the educational pro- 
grams of pharmacy. Previous to 1932 four years of experience in a drug 
store was the total professional training required for the certification of a 
pharmacist in Louisiana. In 1927 the Legislature enacted a law, to 
become effective five years later in 1932, requiring graduation from an 
accredited college of pharmacy before attempting the Examination of the 
State Board of Pharmacy. The results of this and other such legislation 
has instilled confidence in the graduate and has in no small measure assured 
safer and more efficient pharmaceutical service in the protection of the 
public. 

The New Orleans Conservatory of Music and Dramatic Art was founded 
by Dr. Ernest E. Schuyten in 1919. Dr. Schuyten became the first dean 
of this faculty of music and continues in the position at the present writing. 
The school was affiliated with Loyola University in September, 1932. 
Later the original corporation was dissolved, and the administration of the 
college was taken over entirely by Loyola. The program of this college 
leads to the degree of Bachelor of Music with the following major fields of 
concentration: Composition, Voice, Instrumental Music, and Music Edu- 
cation. In the last-mentioned area the College has participated in the 
general development of music in the area that it serves. 

This brief outline of the work of Loyola University has attempted to 
sketch the development of the curriculum rather than to outline events of 
historical importance in the general development of higher education in 
New Orleans by the Jesuits during the past ninety-eight years. A thorough’ 
and more detailed study of this work is now being carried on by others. 
In due time it is anticipated that the result of their efforts will be made 
available to the general public. In the outline above only a few facts 
about the history of the professional schools is included. A detailed study 
of the development of the curriculum in any one of these schools would be 
interesting but definitely beyond the scope of this general article. 


Agnes Scott College 


By J. R. McCain 
President Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia 


“Girls, as well as boys, deserve adequate educational opportunities.” 
t was this belief on the part of Dr. F. H. Gaines, then pastor of the Presby- 
erian church at Decatur, Georgia, which led to the founding of Agnes 
cott College. He came to the little community of perhaps a thousand 
eople in 1888 and found that there were no public schools and that only 
joys were cared for with any degree of satisfaction by the private schools. 
te called together a group of friends and proposed that a grammar school 
f high quality should be organized for the girls of the community. He 
net with ready response; and in September, 1889, Decatur Female Semi- 
lary was opened. It had four teachers and sixty-three pupils and it was a 
uccess from the very beginning. 

Early in 1890 Colonel George W. Scott, who was the leading officer in 
he Decatur Presbyterian church, requested an appointment with Dr. Gaines 
nd said, ““The Lord has greatly prospered me in my business and I don’t 
vant it to harden my heart. I have decided to give $40,000 to provide a 
ome for our school.” It was a large sum of money for that day, and the 
vhole community was pleased. 

The Board of Trustees gratefully accepted Colonel Scott’s generous offer 
nd at once took the necessary legal steps to have the charter amended, 
hanging the name from Decatur Female Seminary to Agnes Scott Insti- 
ute in honor of the mother of the generous donor. Colonel Scott took 
ery seriously the responsibility of providing a new building and went on a 
our of inspection of the better institutions in this part of the country. As 
result, the building cost approximately $100,000 and was probably the 
yest school building in the state at that time. 


The school began the painful process of adding a grade each year at the 
op and dropping one at the bottom, so as to emerge from a grammar 
rade to a real high school. Some students were in the graduating class 
or five consecutive years. . 

High standards of work were maintained even when the school was of 
lementary character, and it was very difficult in those days to maintain 
full enrollment when the students were subjected to rigorous study. The 
chool ran a deficit every year until the death of Colonel Scott in 1903, and 
ach year he would pay from his own pockets whatever the deficiency might 
e. His total investment in the Institute amounted to more than $200,000. 

In the early days, the school was under the general management of Dr. 
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F. H. Gaines, who continued to serve as pastor of the local church; and | 
the campus management was in the hands of Miss Nannette Hopkins, an | 
extraordinarily efficient and stimulating young woman who bore the title 
“lady principal.” 

In 1897 Colonel Scott and the other trustees persuaded Dr. Gaines to 
give up the pastorate and become the first president of the Institute. With . 
some reluctance, he agreed to do this, but made a conspicuous success of © 
the educational work to which he now gave full time. 

At this period the Agnes Scott Ideal was formulated, and it has continued . 
to be the general program of the institution. It is as follows: 


“1. A liberal curriculum, fully abreast of the best institutions of / 
of this country; 

2. The Bible a textbook; 

3. Thoroughly qualified and consecrated teachers; 

4. A high standard of scholarship; 


5. All the influences of the College conducive to the formation and | 
development of Christian character; 


6. The glory of God the chief end of all.” 


By 1900, Agnes Scott Institute had progressed to the point of educational | 
advancement which would now be termed a junior college, and by 1903 it : 
was giving a four-year college program. At this time, it became interested | 
in joining the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and | 
found, to the satisfaction of its officers, that it was ready to qualify for - 
membership as soon as it would begin to give the B.A. degree. _ Its officers 3 
had definitely decided that they would not award any degree at all until | 
they could give one which would be of real value and of general recognition. . 

In 1906 Agnes Scott Institute was divided into two separate units: Agnes $ 
Scott Academy, which would continue the secondary program, and Agnes 3 
Scott College, which would be a regular degree-granting institution. Ini 
1907 both these institutions were admitted, in their respective classifications, , 
to the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; and one of 
the first great objectives of the founders of the institution had been achieved. . 

By 1913, the college program of the institution had become so absorbing } 
that the Academy was discontinued, and since that time only Agnes Scott 
College has been carrying on the work originally intended by the founders 
for the better education of women. 

Two men and one woman were largely responsible for the growth and . 
development of Agnes Scott to the point of its becoming a real college: 
and they have had worthy successors. Dr. F. H. Gaines, who originated the : 
plan for the school, was a distinguished clergyman of the Presbyterian 
church; but he gave himself almost exclusively to the College after becoming é 
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ts first president. He was a man of great vision, of a faith and patience, 
and he hated shams, pretenses, and short cuts. Even when it was necessary 
0 report a deficit each year in the operation of the institution, he maintained 
he standards both of admission and of graduation and was able to keep the 
onfidence of his trustees. After Agnes Scott was admitted to the Southern 
Association, Dr. Gaines became very active in the organization, was on 
ts executive committee for many years, was one of the organizers of the 
4ommission on Institutions of Higher Education, and was always willing 
O give time and effort to the development of higher education throughout 
he South. 

Colonel George W. Scott, who was officially designated as the founder of 
\gnes Scott, came to the South from Pennsylvania because of his health. 
te became so interested in the people and in the life of the South that when 
he Civil War began he became a colonel in the Confederate army and 
ought against all of his k’'nspeople, who were in the Federal army. He 
ad made two fortunes and lost them before he went into the cotton manu- 
acturing business and moved to Decatur. He always maintained that 
he best investment he ever made was in education for young people. 

Miss Nannette Hopkins was the first teacher employed when the institution 
vegan, and she was lady principal until Dr. Gaines became president. 
he was then designated as dean and held this position until her death 
ao 1938. She had the rare combination of sympathy with young people 
nd of firmness in standing for the ideals and program of the school. She 
yas loved and respected by faculty and students alike and made a pro- 
5und impression on the spiritual life of the institution. 

Dr. Howard B. Arbuckle, professor of chemistry at Agnes Scott, had a 
reat deal to do with getting the College fully recognized. He attended 
he meetings of the Southern Association and became well acquainted with 
he standards and requirements expected, and he was influential among 
ne faculty and students in creating enthusiasm for the achievement of all 
1ings that needed to be done. It was a real loss to the institution when he 
1oved to Davidson College in 1914. 

On the death of Colonel Scott in 1903, Mr. Samuel M. Inman of Atlanta 
‘as elected chairman of the Board of Trustees. He was generally recognized 
s the “first citizen”? of Atlanta and had many business connections both 
. the South and in the East. He gave himself enthusiastically to the effort 
x building the financial resources of the institutions and extending its 
restige. It was through the influence of Mr. Inman that Dr. Wallace 
uttrick of the General Education Board made a visit to Agnes Scott in 
y08 and expressed himself as very much pleased with the development of 
institution and with its promise for the future. On his recommendation 
.e General Education Board offered the institution $100,000 if it would 
ise an additional $250,000, half of the whole amount to go for endowment 
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and most of the remainder for buildings. This campaign was the first 
city-wide effort of the kind ever tried in Atlanta for a local institution, || 
and it was wholly successful. The active management of the Atlanta: 
phase of it was in charge of Mr. Joseph K. Orr, who became a firm friend 4 
of the institution. 

In 1915, on the recommendation of Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt 
University, James R. McCain, who had been principal of the Darlington q 
School in Rome, Georgia, was added to the staff of Agnes Scott College. ;| 
He came to assist Dr. Gaines particularly in the business development of| 
the institution and was soon made vice president. 

In-1915 Mr. Samuel M. Inman passed away and Mr. Joseph K. Orry 
became the fourth chairman of the Board of Trustees. It was under his4 
general administration that the College was to have its most rapid growth 
and development. 

In 1919 and again in 1920 the General Education Board made generous § 
offers to the College of $275,000 to be matched with approximately twice 4 
as much by other friends of the institution. ‘This campaign resulted in an: 
intensive presentation of the institution throughout the state of Georgia and | 
a South-wide promotion of its work and activities. While the money was4 
raised for the meeting of the offers of the General Education Board, perhaps4 
even greater values were obtained from the acquaintance which peopled 
made with the institution in many states. This results in a number of wills 
which were written in favor of the College and which proved to be veryy 
advantageous at a later time. | 

In 1920 Agnes Scott was put on the approved list of the Association of) 
American Universities and at the same time became a charter member of) 
the American Association of University Women. 

President F. H. Gaines died unexpectedly in 1923. He had served! 
Agnes Scott most effectively for thirty-four years—seven years as chairman 
of the Board and twenty-seven years as the active president. He left the¢ 
College in excellent shape. ‘The audit of that year showed buildings, reali 
estate, and furnishings to the value of $559,000 and endowment to the extent! 
of $331,000. Dr. Gaines had frequently remarked that if he could see 
the College worth a million dollars he would feel assured of its permanence¢ 
and would die content. He lived to see the substantial fulfillment of this: 
dream because subscriptions had been received (and later paid) so as toc 
bring the totals asset of the institution beyond the minimum objectives 
which he had set for himself. Dr. Gaines had a well organized staff of 
officers and teachers, had established the institution in the confidence of? 
foundation and also of leading business men of the South, and had secured: 
full recognition of the College in all parts of the United States. 

After the death of Dr. Gaines, Vice President J. R. McCain was elected: 
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| the second president of the institution; and he has served continuously 
| from 1923 to the present time. 

| The new administration was fortunate in being able to continue practically 
as an extension of the former one. The new president had served for 
eight years as an understudy of Dr. F. H. Gaines. Mr. Joseph K. Orr, the 
| efficient and devoted chairman of the Board of Trustees, was of great 
assistance in handling the business affairs of the institution. Miss Nannette 
Hopkins had been dean of the institution from its beginning. Mr. R. B. 
_ Cunningham, the business manager, Mr. J. C. Tart, the treasurer, and 
Mr. S. G. Stukes, the registrar, were thoroughly trained and experienced 
| for their particular duties, all having served the College for a longer period 
than the new president himself. A strong faculty had been developed 
and maintained. 

One of the most evident needs of Agnes Scott at that time was a better 
plant. No building had been done for ten years, and the campus consisted 
of only about twelve acres of land—too small a space for the development 
of a first-class institution. A brief campaign was conducted in 1924 for 
a new gymnasium and health center, and shortly afterwards an efficient 
steam plant was erected which would be adequate for a great deal of 
expansion. 

In 1928 the General Education Board, very generously again offered two 
grants for a total of $500,000 if the friends of Agnes Scott would raise 
$1,000,000, approximately half to be for buildings and half for endowment. 
Before the general campaign could be gotten underway, the financial crisis 
of 1929 brought a great deal of fear and discouragement in all parts of 
the country, and the campaign was a particularly difficult one. However, 
subscriptions were secured for the required amount, and eventually the 
whole $1,500,000 was secured in cash. The campaign resulted in the erec- 
tion of two of the most beautiful buildings on the campus: Buttrick Hall 
‘(named for the first president of the General Education Board), an adminis- 
tration and recitation hall, and the Carnegie Library, named in honor 
of Andrew Carnegie, who had donated the money for the first library 
on the campus. The endowment was likewise substantially increased. 

A second objective of the new administration was to make Agnes Scott 

better known throughout the country and to extend its usefulness and 
influence in the general educational world. In 1925 the College was the 
first institution to receive a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa on the invitation 
plan, whereby the chapters in various districts voted directly for insti- 
tutions which they wished to have included in the fraternity. Dr. J. D. M. 
Armistead, head of the Department of English for many years, had been 
active in trying to make the institution worthy of a chapter; but he passed 
away before the fulfillment of hisdream. In 1931 a chapter of Mortar Board 
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was organized on the campus in order to promote the spirit of service 
and of unselfish leadership. 

During 1938 Agnes Scott suffered the loss of two of its real builders. 
Mr. J. K. Orr had been a member of the Board of Trustees for thirty-five 
years and had been its chairman for twenty-four years. He was an out- 
standing business man in Atlanta and Georgia and was well known through- 
out the United States as grand master of the Knights Templar organization. 
In spite of the many demands on his time and energies, he never failed to 
give to Agnes Scott his best services. He was the active leader in most of 
the campaigns which built up the financial resources of the College, and 
he was eager to promote its spiritual welfare. The other loss at this time 
was in the death of Miss Nannette Hopkins, who was in her fiftieth year as 
dean of the institution. She had remarkable talent for leadership as well 
as in training young people and at the same time inspiring them for doing 
their best work. 

In line with the traditions of Agnes Scott, the positions were filled by 
persons who had been trained in the service of the institution and who had 
been particularly picked out and given experience for the work. Mr. 
George Winship was elected to succeed Mr. Orr as chairman of the Board. 
As an outstanding business man of Atlanta, he has the confidence of the 
community as well as of the trustees. 


The work of dean was divided after the death of Miss Hopkins, and the 
academic and administrative functions were assigned to an officer to be 
called ‘‘dean of the faculty.” The student relations and activities were 
assigned to a “dean of students.” For the first-named position, Mr. S. G. 
Stukes, professor of philosophy and education and registrar, was elected. 
The new duties were really added to his other teaching and administrative 
responsibilities. Mr. Stukes came to the College in 1914 and has been 
more active in the academic life of the institution than any other person 
through its entire history. Miss Carrie Scandrett was elected dean of 
students. She had served for twelve years as assistant dean in the office of 
Miss Hopkins and was thoroughly familiar with the duties to be performed. 
Through the years, she has maintained close contact with the students 
as well as with the faculty and officers. 


As the administration of Agnes Scott has been unified and continuous, 


so its program has been remarkably uninterrupted and quite unified. The 
following statement from the catalogue sets forth its simple objectives: 


“The purpose which has prevailed at Agnes Scott since its founding 
has been to offer the best possible educational advantages under 
positive Christian influences—the training and furnishing of the mind 
in a modern, well equipped college, and at the same time the formation 
and development of Christian character and ideals. Along with these 
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ends, it is constantly sought to cultivate true womanliness, a woman- 
liness which combines strength with gentleness and refinement. It is 
thus the aim of the College to send out educated Christian women to be 
a power in blessing the world and glorifying God.” 


The College has always been legally and technically non-sectarian, but 
it was founded by Presbyterians and is affiliated with the Presbyterian 
church. The denomination does not own or control the institution and 
does not officially make contributions to it, but there is a sympathetic 
relationship between the College and the denomination. The College 
limits its educational program to work for the Bachelor of Arts degree and 
has not provided for graduate study, professional training, or extension 
or correspondence work. The institution has also limited its student body, 
the maximum capacity being 350 boarders and 200 day students. In 
planning for the future, it is the generally accepted policy of trustees and 
alumnae that the College will continue as a small institution. 


Agnes Scott has participated actively in the various educational and 
cultural organizations of the country, being represented among the important 
committees or officials of such organizations as the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Southern University Conference, 
the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, the Association of American 
Colleges, the American Council on Education, and the General Education 
Board of New York. 

Agnes Scott celebrated its semi-centennial with appropriate exercises 
during the session 1939-1940. In this connection, careful studies were 
made as to some of the activities and services rendered by the College. 
It was found that its 7,000 students had come from all the states of the union 
and from twenty-three foreign countries. More than 4,000 have married 
and established homes of their own. About 2,350 alumnae have gone 
into educational work. Some of these are also included in the married 
group. Approximately 950 have been attracted by social service in some 
of its various forms, including Y.W.C.A. employment, Red Cross posi- 
tions, and governmental agencies in the humanitarian field. Business 
careers of various types have attracted 700. Slightly more than 300 have 
undertaken religious work, either at home or abroad. Distinctly profes- 
sional careers have claimed a smaller number, possibly 150, including 
physicians, lawyers, authors, and journalists. 

While the program of Agnes Scott itself has always been limited, its 
trustees and officers have felt a responsibility for strong graduate and 
professional training in Georgia and in the South and they have desired 
to help other institutions. to do such work. Agnes Scott was an early 
advocate of a University Center program for Georgia, and its officers were 
quite active in bringing about its development. Negotiations continued 
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throughout several years. Finally Agnes Scott College, Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Emory University, Georgia School of Technology, the 
University of Georgia, and the Atlanta Art Association signed agreements 
for codperation for a joint effort to secure financial resources and for a 
concerted program of providing the most needed of the educational services 
for the South. 

Growing immediately out of this movement was a joint campaign of 
Emory and Agnes Scott College for the sum of $7,500,000. As Emory 
would provide undergraduate work for boys and all graduate and pro- 
fessional training both for men and women, it was to receive eighty per cent 
of the fund, and Agnes Scott twenty per cent. The General Education Board 
offered Emory $2,000,000 and Agnes Scott $500,000 if the campaign were 
a success. The campaign was a brilliant success, and the required amount 
was oversubscribed and collected in full. 

Out of the income from this campaign, Agnes Scott has already erected 
a music building and chapel at a cost of $275,000 and will have funds for 
a new science hall ($350,000), an infirmary ($100,000), and a new dormitory 
($150,000). It has also added $500,000 to its endowment. The total 
assets of the College in 1945 amounted to $5,150,000 divided almost equally 
between endowment and permanent assets such as buildings, grounds, 
and equipment. 

The University Center program has brought good financial returns to 
all six of the institutions involved, and there have also been very interesting 
coéperative educational developments. An Advisory Faculty Council, of 
which Dean S. G. Stukes of Agnes Scott is executive secretary and for which 
quarters have been provided on the Agnes Scott campus, has been an 
effective agency for correlating the work of all institutions. The Council 
has representatives from all member institutions of the University Center 
and has done much to avoid duplication and overlapping. It has also 


stimulated the educational offerings in fields which were being neglected 


in the South. 

In its second half century of service, as in the first, the trustees and 
faculty of Agnes Scott College hope to accomplish on its campus a small 
assignment of educational service and to maintain always a generous and 
coéperative attitude toward all other institutions in the educational field, 
whether large or small. 


Historical Sketch, Mercer University 


By HELEN B. PLYMALE 
Associate Professor of English, Mercer University 


In America the early decades of the nineteenth century, which witnessed 
a rapid physical expansion and a marked increase of popular participation 
in government, felt an awakening interest in education. It was coming to 
be generally believed that the strength and stability of democracy bore a 
direct relationship to the educational level of the electorate. Thus a number 
of institutions of higher learning, both state and denominational, were 
established between the years 1820 and 1835. Mercer University, the oldest 
Baptist school in Georgia, was one of this number. 


When on January 14, 1833, Mercer Institute was formally opened, 
there was little in the scene to presage the development which succeeding 
years have brought to pass. Two log-cabins housed the principal, Mr. 
Billington Sanders, his family, three teachers, and the thirty-eight students. 
If the physical equipment seemed meager, the broadly humanistic ideals 
of the founding fathers seemed by contrast unlimited in scope. They made 
provision in the curriculum for “learned languages, criticism, philosophy, 
mathematics and other higher English branches of science.” Already the 
refining and cultural influence of learning was being emphasized by these 
leaders in education. One is reminded of President Garfield’s definition of 
a university—‘‘a log with Mark Hopkins on one end and a student on the 
other.” 

The establishment of a “‘classical and theological school’’ such as Mercer 
was due to no sudden impulse but rather the result of much planning and 
giving by Georgia Baptists, as yet still a scattered and loosely organized body 
of people. Such outstanding men as Jesse Mercer, Adiel Sherwood, W. T. 
Brantly, and James Shannon, had long recognized the need of better 
education for all, and especially for those “pious young men who may be 
called by the Spirit and their churches to the Christian ministry.” These 
and other leaders had contributed to earlier schools such as Mt. Enon 
Academy, founded in 1807 near Augusta, and Columbian College, a Baptist 
venture in Washington, D. C., as well as to Furman, established in South 
Carolina in 1829. As early as 1822, when the six delegates meeting at 
at Powelton formed The General Baptist Association for the State of 
Georgia, they stated in its constitution that one of their specific objects 
was to form a fund for the education of the ministry. Many times the 
minutes of succeeding conventions carried records of forceful sermons on 
education and gifts to this Education Fund. It is interesting to note the 
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distribution of gifts by the 1825 convention. Out ofa total of $67.00 given, 
$17.15 was designated for education, while the Burma mission was to receive 
$5.00 and Indian Reform $10.00. Succeeding years added to the Edu- 
cation Fund, but in 1829 the greatest impetus was given to this cause. 

Josiah Penfield, a deacon in the Savannah church, left a bequest of 
$2,500.00 for education, provided an equal sum be given by the Convention. 
Thus the 1829 Convention was in a position to take definite steps to insure 
the establishing of a school. The delegates agreed to raise the amount 
required; subscriptions and notes were promptly secured. Among the 
subscribers are found the names of Jesse Mercer, James Shannon, B. M. 
Sanders, and Adiel Sherwood; thus the men who through the preceding 
years had helped build a general sentiment for education, now led in the 
financial support of such a cause. In 1831 the following resolution by 
Adiel Sherwood was presented and passed: “‘Resolved, That as soon as the 
funds will justify it, this Convention will establish, in some central part of 
the state, a classical and theological school, which will unite agricultural 
labor with study and be opened for those only preparing for the ministry.” 
The following year the last clause was changed so as to read “admitting 
others besides students of divinity.” By 1833, despite some opposition, 
the site in Greene County had been secured, buildings erected, teachers 
chosen and the name, Mercer Institute, agreed upon. 

That this new project should be named for Elder Jesse Mercer seemed 
a natural and deserved honor. In the face of discouragement and prejudice 
he had continued his own schooling even after his marriage and ordination. 
Others might feel that ‘‘it is not Latin and Greek and mathematics that 
make a preacher but grace in the heart and a call to work’’; but Jesse 
Mercer persevered in his studies, and as he progressed, he in turn encouraged 
and even taught many younger preachers. In addition to his interest in 
a school, he had also led in the organization of the Georgia Baptist Con- 
vention, was its president for nineteen years, and was directly responsible 
for the establishment of The Christian Index, as the organ of the convention. 
He believed these three agencies were essential to the growth and develop- 
ment of the people, and no one more zealously and persistently supported 
with his time and money all denominational enterprises. Probably his great- 
ness of character and spirit of codperation are best shown in the state- 
ment after the Convention had failed to accept his leadership in establishing 
Mercer in Washington, Georgia. Though he was deeply disappointed 
and many felt he might withdraw his support, he said, “I cannot work 
alone. I must go with my brethren.” And so he continued to give 
liberally to all causes while he lived and at his death willed the bulk of his 
estate to Mercer. In all, he gave to Mercer more than $40,000. 

Among other leaders during these early years, two are particularly out- 
standing: Dr. Billington M. Sanders, the first president, and Dr. Adiel 
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Sherwood, the first professor in the Theological department. Of Dr. 
Sherwood it is said that “probably no one possessed a finer combination 
of classical culture with genuine Christian character, and liberal learning 
and leadership with lowliness of spirit.’ Surely his years of teaching must 
have been as effective as were his preaching tours over Georgia. Dr. 
Sanders, as first president, had many difficulties but he was no ordinary 
man; and while he may not have exhibited as profound a scholarship as 
others, he gave himself unreservedly in devotion and service to his task. 
After six years as president, he portrayed graphically in his valedictory 
speech the struggles, achievements, and aims of those early years. He 
recognized the distinctly religious character of the school but also ldid 
emphasis on the practical, every-day considerations which must be a part 
of a truly liberal education. One principle which he reiterated was “Keep 
out of debt,” and another was “Go more for substance than for show 
and more for sense than sound.” 

No record of these early personalities would be complete without men- 
tioning. the gracious influence of Mrs. Billington Sanders, affectionately 
known as ‘“‘Ole Miss,’ because of her unending kindnesses to boys and 
her loving hospitality to all. Even when her husband was no longer 
president and for years after his death, her home continued to be “the 
home” of many students and the meeting place of all who visited Penfield 
for commencements and other occasions. At the time of her death, 
the editor of The Christian Index wrote, “She was the real Alma Mater of 
all the students of Mercer. No other woman, no man, living or dead, 
contributed to it so much unrequited service.” 

The success of Mercer Institute helped strengthen the cause of education 
in Georgia and led those most interested to plan for a Baptist institution 
of university rank. After considering several locations, it was decided 
not to establish another school but rather to elevate Mercer Institute 
to the grade of a university with three distinct educational units: the Acad- 
emy, the College, and the Theological Seminary. A charter was secured, 
the endowment increased, trustees were elected, and by January, 1839, 
college classes were organized and functioning with a capable faculty 
under the leadership of Dr. B. M. Sanders, president. The career of 
Mercer University had begun. 

The thirty-eight years, 1833-71, that Mercer was located at Penfield 
were years of laying foundations, establishing precedents and developing 
the broad ideals of a liberal education, for which Mercer has always 
stood. The men who were leaders during these years, five of whom were 
presidents, and many others teachers and trustees, were men of deep 
convictions; men who though they did not always agree with each other, 
did consistently place the good of Mercer above personal or selfish aims. 
Among the outstanding teachers of this period were Dr. Shelton P. Sanford, 
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for 52 years professor of mathematics; Dr. Patrick H. Mell, professor of 
ancient languages; Dr. J. E. Willet, professor of chemistry and natural — 
sciences for 47 years; and Dr. Shaler D. Hillyer, professor of Belles Lettres. 
Students, too, reflected the character of the institution. When the first 
class was graduated in 1841, it consisted of four members: A. Whitman, 
a transfer student from Brown University; Dr. A. R. Wellborn, later a 
distinguished physician and surgeon in the Confederate Army; Rev. 
B. F. Tharpe, a celebrated minister and for over 40 years a trustee of 
Mercer; and Richard Malcolm Johnston, one of the most noted literary 
men the state has produced. 

Less than twenty years after this class was graduated the Civil War 
began; teachers and pupils were naturally greatly affected by this. In 
the fall of 1863 twelve students entered college and by the middle of the 
year nine of these were at the battle’s front. The ravages wrought by the 
war were widespread, and the devastation following the war and recon- 
struction was appalling. Few families had the money to send their children 
to college or to help maintain institutions of learning. To have kept the 
college alive and in operation was no small problem, and its achievement 
was worthy of merit. Credit for this achievement was due largely to faith- 
ful teachers, who continued their unrequited labors hoping for a brighter 


future, and to the two presidents of the period: Dr. N. M. Crawford, war: 


president, and Dr. H. H. Tucker, president during the trying years of the 
depression and inflation of the reconstruction. 

As the clouds of reconstruction receded, the question of changing the 
location of Mercer again came to the foreground. Many times since the 
early days, when Jesse Mercer had argued the wisdom of placing Mercer in 
a large community, such a change had been considered. Naturally, the 
citizens of Penfield opposed the move; others felt that the changed con- 
ditions in Georgia now made it expedient to locate the school in the central 
section of the state and in one which would naturally bring more cultural 
advantages to the students. Either Atlanta or Macon seemed the logical 


location for a university. After considering the offer of these and other — 


cities the trustees decided to move Mercer to Macon. That city had made 
an offer of bonds amounting to $125,000 and of a site on Tattnall Square 
valued at $25,000. In December, 1870, classes closed at Mercer in Penfield 
to be opened in January in Macon, the “Central City of Georgia.” 

The history of Mercer during the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
1870-1900, was, despite many disappointments and interruptions, one 
of continued expansion in buildings and equipment, curriculum and 
endowment, and in service to the state. Naturally, the first problem in 
the new location was that of adequate buildings. While teachers held 
classes in rented rooms down town, plans were in progress for a suitable 
academic building—something to endure, one which would combine 
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“utility, solidity, and beauty” and “serve the institution for centuries to 
come.” Due to unfavorable weather, the Chicago fire—in which the archi- 
tect’s drawings and plans for this building were destroyed—and the financial 
depression of 1873, the administration building was not completed until 
1874, nearly four years after the move of the university to Macon. Next 
a dormitory and ‘“‘Mess Hall” were built, and Mercer seemed comfortable 
settled in her new home. Other buildings such as a chapel or assembly 
hall and a science hall were needed; these, along with the equipment for 
the various courses now taught, were in time added. 

Within the so-called classical curriculum there was general expansion: 
new courses were added—“‘courses which would give adequate preparation 
for the practical affairs of life.” A Bachelor of Science degree, which 
allowed the omission of Greek, was offered, and elective courses might 
now be taken. In 1873 a law school was established, though its relation- 
ship to the university was, for several years, rather tenuous. Law classes 
were usually held at night and taught by local attorneys who received 
part of the tuition fees, in lieu of regular salaries. The theological depart- 
ment was strengthened and a pedagogical department—open to women, 
though attended by few—was established. All these changes, while wel- 
comed as evidence of a more liberal education, naturally called for increased 
financial outlay, part of which was supplied by certain scholarships and 
part by special endowment funds. 

These years brought many changes, too, in the personnel of the faculty. 
Several of the best teachers of the Penfield days, among them the noted 
mathematician, Dr. Shelton P. Stanford, Dr. J. E. Willet, Dr. W. G. Wood- 
fin, and Dr. J. J. Brantly, continued their work at Mercer after its move 
to Macon. As these retired others were added to that roster of great Mer- 
cer teachers. Prof. J. Scott Murray, one of the most scholarly teachers 
of Greek and English, was elected in 1893, the year that Dr. James B. 
Gambrell became president. Prof. J. T. Sellers took the chair of Chemistry, 
Physics, and Geology; Prof. T. J. Woofter, Mathematics; Prof. P. D. Pollock, 
later to become president, English; Prof. J. GC. Metcalf, Modern Languages, 
and Prof. J. R. Mosley, Moral Philosophy and Pedagogy. All of these 
men were gifted teachers and leaders in their profession; they gave un- 
stintedly to the cause of education and helped establish Mercer University 
as a worthy enterprise. 

During the early years of 1900, American theories of education were 
undergoing many changes. Universities were challenged to enlarge and 
to re-evaluate their liberal arts curriculum; they were called upon to face 
frankly the advisability of offering practical scientific courses and courses 
of an avowedly utilitarian and vocational nature. Many saw in the 
classical requirements only a limited factual knowledge, and not the 
broader training which enables students to develop a sense of values, nor 
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the abiding intellectual interests which would help students long years . 

after graduation. Mercer felt the impact of these questions, and was 
fortunate in the men who directed its policies during these years. 

From 1896 to 1905 Dr. P. D. Pollock was president. Not only was he 
the first layman to be so honored, but also he was primarily a teacher, 
now elevated to this place of leadership. Probably because of these facts 
his influence was unique. First, as he was faced with the immediate need 
of better financial support, he led a successful campaign which brought 
$65,000 in cash to the university. Next the curriculum, always a major 
problem, was broadened to include more science courses, a study of the 
English Bible, as well as additional instruction in pedagogy. However, 
broader and more progressive policies here never displaced high standards 
and thoroughness. He early recognized the growing sentiment, that a pre- 
paratory department was not in accord with the best educational thought 
of the time; so the subfreshman department, which nevertheless had rendered 
useful service during the years when the high schools of the state were 
poorly organized and inefficient, was abolished. In doing this Mercer 
was taking a step forward in meeting the standards for a real university. 
Because Dr. Pollock believed that character development was required in 
a Christian college, he stressed honesty in all student relationships. Under 
his guidance a Y.M.C.A. was organized, and in a few years the Y.M.C.A. 
building was erected and used for the various purposes of a community 
center. In order to assure efficiency in classroom instruction, he selected 
with personal care the men who made up his faculty. Among his selections 
were Dr. B. D. Ragsdale, professor of Bible; Professor W. E. Godfrey for the 
department of Physics—newly separated from the department of Chemistry; 
Professor George Herbert Clarke, English; and Professor William Heard Kil- 
patrick, Mathematics and Astronomy. Dr. Pollock’s influence extended 
also to other colleges, for he led in the plan to have Georgia colleges agree 
upon standard examinations for entrance. Emory and the University of, 
Georgia joined him in making this improvement in educational procedure. 
Despite the fact that his last two years were overshadowed by illness and 
finally his untimely death, at forty-five years of age, his was in all ways a 
remarkable administration. 


In the forty years since Dr. Pollock’s death, Mercer has had five men to 
serve as presidents, and three teachers who for brief interims were acting 
president—William Heard Kilpatrick, who later distinguished himself as 
an outstanding teacher at Columbia University; J. F. Sellers, for twenty-five 
years professor of chemistry at Mercer and afterwards at Oglethorpe; and 
the scholarly Dr. A. P. Montague, who had taught Latin and public 
speaking, and also served as acting president during the school year 1927-28, 
During the presidency of Dr. Charles Lee Smith, who came from William 
Jewell College, Missouri, in 1905, an endowment campaign for $300,000 
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was launched, and promise was secured from the General Education 
Board for one fourth of this amount. With this impetus Dr. S. Y. Jameson 
went forward with plans for buying more land, for building a new library and 
a large dormitory. Not only was the physical plant thus enlarged and 
mproved, but also Dr. Jameson traveled all over Georgia, literally taking 
Mercer to all the people of the state. The four years 1914-1918, under 
Dr. W. L. Pickard, were years devoted to the raising of funds and the 
stabilizing of investments as far as was possible. However, it was not 
until the Seventy-Five Million campaign brought to Mercer nearly three 
quarter of a million dollars that the financial conditions were greatly 
improved. Then under the presidency of Dr. Rufus W. Weaver an air 
of prosperity pervaded the campus. Everybody was thinking and plan- 
ning for large undertakings. Under his guidance the campus was enlarged 
by the purchase of adjacent property; three new buildings were added: 
the Student Union Building, the Faculty Apartment for housing eight 
families, and a spacious President’s Home. Also a municipal stadium, 
the James H. Porter Field, was erected on property donated by the uni- 
versity and used for all Mercer, as well as Macon, games and track meets. 


Dr. Spright Dowell became president of Mercer in 1928; he is the second 
layman to be so honored and now has held office longer than any other 
president. However, length of years is not his greatest contribution to 
Mercer, but rather the general and constant growth that has characterized 
his years here. Not only have the academic standards steadily been raised 
but the physical equipment has been increased and improved. A total of 
$750,000 has been expended upon the plant and property of the Univer- 
sity. Many of the buildings have been enlarged or reconstructed, and 
all have been renovated and otherwise made modern and attractive. Six 
new buildings have been constructed: they are the Law Building; Porter 
Gymnasium; the Laundry and Workship; Robert Hall, a dormitory for 
boys; Mary Erin Porter Hall for girls; and this past summer two units of 
four apartments each for faculty members. If this were all, Dr. Dowell’s 
administration would be noteworthy; however, his greatest energy and 
skill have been used to stabilize the University by securing sufficient 
endowment. In the endowment campaign last year $1,200,000 was raised; 
this was given largely by various churches, alumni and friends in Macon 
and throughout Georgia. The General Education Board gave $200,000; 
and Mr. Riley Curry of Shellman, $100,000. The largest giver was Mr. 
Columbus Roberts, of Columbus, whose gifts to Mercer now total more 
han $600,000. Dr. Dowell, because of his earnest solicitation and faithful 
yerseverance, must be credited with gaining these gifts and with placing 
Mercer in a position to render an increasingly great service in education. 

In tracing this history of Mercer several principles of development may 


ye seen. One relates to the scholastic standards of the school. Starting 
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as an academy, mainly for ministers, Mercer has raised the level of work 
from that of a high school to that of an accredited college. Since 1911 
Mercer has been a member of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Mercer has attempted to train not only leaders in 
the ministry, but also those who follow other professional and technical 
careers. Thus the College of Liberal Arts and the School of Law function 
each as an integral part of the University; degrees offered are Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science (in medicine), Bachelor of Laws, and Master of 
Arts. 

The recent endowment campaign has made it possible for Mercer to 
enlarge its curriculum in several ways. The Fine Arts department, often 
neglected but always contributing largely to a cultural program, now offers 
courses in music appreciation, piano, voice, speech, play production, and 
art. The department of Christianity, now to be the Roberts School of 
Christianity, plans to give training to men and women entering specific 
Christian service, as well as to increase the instruction in all religious 
subjects. This entire program is to be so integrated with all student 
life that emphasis will be placed on those values for which Mercer, as a 
Christian school, was founded and for which today she strives. 

While Mercer has never been a military school, yet in every war from 
the Civil War through World War II, Mercer men and women have 
served their country with courage and distinction. Prior to World War I 
service in the various wars was largely a matter of individual citizens 
entering their chosen service. However, in 1918 a unit of the S.A.T.C. 
functioned here for a brief period. In World War II, Mercer has en- 
rolled three types of trainees: first, Civilian Pilot Training was begun 
and ground and flight instruction given to reserve civilian pilots; for two 
years the War Training Service was in operation, and trained 529 V-5 
cadets; then from July 1, 1943, to November 1, 1945, the Navy V-12 
program helped train 682 apprentice seamen. Incomplete records show 
that approximately 1300 Mercer students have served in various branches 
of the armed forces. All branches of service, including the women’s, 
were represented, and distribution was about equal between the Army — 
and Navy. Recorded casualties included about 200 wounded and 43 
killed. In September, 1915, a Veteran’s Administration Guidance Center ° 
was established on the Mercer campus; an experienced staff of workers | 
are helping veterans in their adjustment to civilian life. 

What a varied history has been Mercer’s! We can see how the ideals of ° 
the founders have been broadened, changed, and made useful to succeeding : 
generations. Many ideas, such as manual labor, have been completely « 
discarded; and others, such as co-education, never dreamed of by Jesse } 
Mercer or Adiel Sherwood, have been added. Truly Mercer has been 
and is a growing institution; one in which “freedom slowly broadens down 
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rom precedent to precedent,” and in which a liberal education consists 
10t so much in a fixed body of laws to be learned but rather the sum of 
correct attitudes and values to be found and encouraged to grow. Who 
can measure Mercer’s influence or trace its destiny? Could Luther Rice, 
as he preached of foreign missions, know the impulse he would give to 
Christian education or could the teachers of Willlam Melton Tryon, who 
entered Mercer the day it opened, know that he would become the true, 
spiritual founder of Baylor University? Adventurous faith is again justi- 
ied by the very existence of schools such as Mercer, and we take courage 
n believing that their future is assured. 


Historical Sketch of Millsaps College 


By Davi M. Key 
Professor Emeritus, Classics, and Ex-President Millsaps College 


I 


Millsaps is one of the youngest of the Methodist Colleges, having been 
founded in 1892. Yet the history of Millsaps began some millions of 
years ago. This is not so fanciful a statement as it may appear, since 
things that happened in geologic ages have affected the development of 
the college in at least two important respects. The beautiful, rolling 
elevation on which the college stands was once an old sea bed, an arm of 
the Gulf of Mexico, perhaps. In the various convulsions of nature that 
from time to time lifted this ancient sea bed, lowered it, and lifted it again, 
marine deposits and remains of the carboniferous age have been left be- 
neath the soil. About ten or fifteen feet beneath the surface is a stratum 
of marl, a bluish, clayey material full of marine fossils, that has affected 
the foundations of buildings that the early founders thought they were 
erecting for generations. Approximately a half mile below the surface, 
there are carboniferous deposits that in due time, as you shall see, played 
a part in the financial chronicle of the institution. Moody’s Branch takes 
its rise from the Millsaps campus. This name is found and will always 
be found in textbooks of geology, for it is the type-location of the Jackson 
Formation which has been so important in the oil development of the 
South. In the Millsaps museum are huge fossilized whale skeletons, 
shark’s teeth, and may other marine fossils that have been unearthed near 
by. At least two of these are unique and have been given scientific names; 
for Millsaps, Galeodea Millsapsi; for Dr. Sullivan, Egorgia Sullivani. 

The people of Mississippi in its long history prior to 1892 were not 
indifferent to collegiate education. There is a background of pre-history 
of Millsaps College that is too voluminous to weave into this brief sketch. 
The Methodists founded academies and ‘female seminaries” all over the 
place from the earliest times, all of which soon passed out of existence. 
But the minutes of the annual conferences from time to time refer to more 
ambitious and better advised plans. Centenary College was established at 
Brandon Springs near Jackson in 1843. La Grange was started in North- 
west Alabama by the joint efforts of the Tennessee and Mississippi con- 
ferences. For many years, the Mississippi Conference recognized Union 
College in Tennessee. Many a Mississippi planter’s home sent sons to 
Southern University at Greensboro, Alabama, in the sixties, seventies, 
and eighties. 
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Outside the church, also, there were indications of an appreciation of 
college education. Certain old families sent their sons to Princeton, 
Virginia, Washington and Lee, and even to Europe. The University of 
Mississippi, opened in 1848, manifested and created cultured attitudes 
among the people and gave a college education to Charles Betts Galloway. 
Even before the rise of public schools and high schools, there was a general 
awareness among the leaders of Mississippi of the necessity for colleges 
in the development of the cultured and “elegant”? society such as they were 
building. The University of Mississippi was strong in its beginnings, and 
leaders of Southern education were found there. Such were Landon C. 
Garland, who later became Chancellor of Vanderbilt; Dr. John Millington, 
who had worked under Michael Farraday and Sir Humphrey Davy; 
Albert Taylor Bledsoe, philosopher and author of the “Theodicy’”; L.Q.C. 
Lamar, adjunct professor of mathematics; Judge A. B. Longstreet, author 
of ““Georgia Scenes,”’ who had already been president of Emory, Centenary, 
and the University of South Carolina; Frederick A. P. Barnard, president 
and professor of astronomy, who had purchased for the University before 
the War, ‘“‘the largest telescope in the world at that time.” 

Right along with the public recognition of colleges and universities as an 
essential of civilization was the feeling of the churches that Christian 
colleges were essential to the growth of the church and some understanding 
of the cost of a college. The desire of the Church for a first class college 
under Church auspices was hampered, as it still is elsewhere, by the numerous 
efforts in restricted areas where colleges rose, flourished, and perished 
because of lack of adequate finances, such as the two “colleges” at Sharon, 
the two at Black Hawk and at Emory, the one at Port Gibson, Vicksburg, 
Holly Springs, Meridian, and elsewhere. Meanwhile the area covered 
by the Methodist conferences changed from t‘me to time so that long con- 
tinued unity of interest in conference projects was continually interrupted. 
But as the country became more settled and the lines of demarcation of the 
Mississippi bounds of the church became more definite, there was a con- 
siderable period when men of foresight and vision contemplated a college 
of high grade for Mississippi. 

Challenging must have been the existence of Mississippi College, a 
Baptist institution since 1853, which under almost all the vicissitudes that a 
church-related college can encounter had survived and stood as the only 
church college in Mississippi with the state-wide appeal and support of its 
church; and at the time, 1890, was just emerging into a period of great 
educational service under the presidencies of Vanable, Lowrey, and Provine. 


II 


So, in the late eighties, the times and the men were met. The two 
Mississippi Conferences appointed a joint commission to formulate plans 
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for a “college for males under the auspices and control of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South.” The first meeting was held in Jackson in 
January or February of 1889. At that meeting, a member of the commission, 
Major R. W. Millsaps, offered to give $50,000 to endow the institution, pro- 
vided the Methodists would give a like amount for the same purpose. Per- ~ 
haps he did not dream then that ultimately he would give more than half a 
million to the college, that it would become the major interest and achieve- 
ment of his life, and that it would make his name a beloved word in far 
corners of the earth. Perhaps he did. Under the leadership of Bishop 
Charles B. Galloway, who had presided at the meeting of the North Missis- 
sippi Conference and appointed the members of the Commission from that 
Conference, the Methodists of Mississippi undertook the task of meeting the 
offer of Major Millsaps. At a meeting of the Commission in Jackson on 
January 10, 1890, Bishop Galloway announced the names of the first trustees. 
It was at this meeting, also, that steps were taken to procure a charter, and 
the name Millsaps was chosen. Major Millsaps protested but was overruled. 
Mr. J. B. Streater, at the Centennial celebration, remarked, “I think this 
was about the only time I ever knew the Board to disregard the wishes of 
this great and good man.” 

The charter, granted February 21, 1890, names the first board of trustees 
and provides for the election of their successors by the Church. These first 
trustees are the real founding fathers of the college. Under the leadership 
of Bishop Galloway and Major Millsaps, and with the active assistance 
of A. F. Watkins, the first financial agent, the campaign was begun, and. 
the Board entered upon its work of creating a college. These men knew 
what they were doing. The Board was made up of men, both ministers 
and laymen, who had known colleges and something of the financial needs 
of a project such as they had in mind. Galloway had graduated at the 
University, had become one of the leaders of his church, and was at this 
very time entering upon those travels in the interest of missions which 
made him a citizen not only of Mississippi but also of the world. Garvin 
D. Shands was a student at Wofford and a graduate in law of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, a veteran of the War and Lieutenant Governor of Miss- 
issippi at this time. Luther Sexton had attended the University and 
Tulane and had been a member of the Tulane medical faculty. J. J. 
Wheat was “a distinguished preacher and long-time professor of Greek 
in the University of Mississippi.’ The roll of trained men continues. 
W. L. Nugent had graduated from Centenary, had served in the Civil War, 
had attained a colonelcy, had had a long, lucrative, and distinguished 
career in the law. A. F. Watkins held a Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Vanderbilt. Finally, the founder himself, Reuben Webster Millsaps, 
had graduated from Asbury (now DePauw) and from the Harvard Law 
School, had fought through the War Between the States and come out 
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with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and had accumulated a substantial 
fortune by mercantile and banking operations in Mississippi and St. Louis. 
He was now fifty-seven years old. He had a quarter-century yet before 
him. He was not retiring from business, in which he was actively interested 
to the last. But he was ready to enter upon a project that had long been 
in his mind. Though a shrewd and practical man, he seems to have had 
a vein of mysticism or religion as it was then thought of—probably more 
of a sense of mission than any of the fine men that he associated with him, 
At the Conference held in Vicksburg in 1888, he had long talks with his 
close friend Bishop Galloway. Perhaps he told him the vision of his boy- 
hood. This romantic story could have come, in part, only from the Major 
himself. At any rate, it was told during his lifetime without correction from 
him. 

The farm home of Reuben M. and Lavinia Millsaps in Copiah County 
was not a home of wealth, but it was one of those ambitious Mississippi 
homes that already were sending their sons abroad for the educational 
opportunities not yet accessible near by. Reuben’s elder brother was to 
go, in 1850, to Hanover College in Indiana, traveling overland to Natchez 
and then by steamboat up the Mississippi and Ohio. One evening Reuben 
announced to his parents that he was going, too. He was only seventeen 
years old, but he had a little hoard of savings from picking cotton for the 
the neighbors; yes, and from carting their cotton to Natchez and selling it 
for them and faithfully returning the proceeds. So, a few days later, 
with his brother and others of the Millsaps clan, Reuben went away, 
over the hills and down through bayous to Natchez and the long voyage 
north. And somewhere on the long overland journey, Reuben had his 
dream. 


“If God prospers me I will make it possible for every young man 
desiring a Christian education to get it within the borders of 
our state.” 


Other boys have had dreams. In fact, a half dozen have told that very 
thing about Millsaps College—that if they ever had money they would 
richly endow their Alma Mater. Perhaps there were these differences in 
the case of young Reuben Millsaps. He did not tell anyone about it 
until twenty-five years later; and he had indeed prospered greatly. And 
he set about with practical wisdom to accomplish his youthful purpose. 

With such a Board of Trustees and such leaders as Galloway and Millsaps, 
Millsaps College was a going concern, a real college, from the very begin- 
ning, solid financially and effective educationally at every stage of its 
history. The “cut-and-try” method of college planning on the part of 
the church fathers was already past. 
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The first task was to secure a president and build a faculty. The man 
chosen as the first president was William Belton Murrah. His stamp is 
upon the institution until this day. He was born at Pickensville, Alabama, 
in 1852, graduated from Southern University in 1874, and joined the 
North Mississippi Conference in 1876. He had been pastor four years 
at Oxford, the site of the University, four years at Winona, and at Aberdeen 
before becoming vice president of Whitworth College in 1886. He was 
in his fortieth year. So strong was his personality and so significant the 
work that he did in assembling the first faculty, organizing the curriculum, 
and formulating the educational policies of the institution, that he is com- 
monly named in the triumvirate of founders, Galloway, Millsaps and 
Murrah. He merits the honor; for he secured the best trained men avail- 
able, formulated a course of study in what were then the fundamentals 
of a liberal education, and instituted a regimen of intellectual activity that 
was challenging to faculty and students alike. | 

Of the first nine men employed by him, four had the Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree or were later to get it; all did graduate work at such univer- 
sities as Hopkins, Vanderbilt, and Chicago. From almost the beginning, 
he adopted the policy of giving leave to ambitious men for graduate study. 
In the third session, Muckenfuss (chemistry) went to Johns Hopkins to 
complete his work for the doctorate and in the following year Swearingen 
was studying in Rome and Athens. The curriculum at first was rigid 
but thorough, in accordance with the era. Every course was prescribed. 
The only option was in selecting the Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science degree. English and mathematics were required each of the four 
years and foreign language for three years. Altogether about three-fourths 
of the students’ time was prescribed. In the tenth session (1g00-1gor), the 
principle of election was introduced to the extent of five or six year hours in 
the junior and senior years. But the core of the curriculum continued to 
be English, foreign language, and mathematics. Discipline and scholarship 
were firm and thorough. President Murrah was a man of great dignity 
and poise and of judicial temperament. He earned the respect and esteem 
of the students and greatly impressed them by his weekly lectures in the 
chapel. The most common recollection of “Old Doc” by the graduates is 
the vigor with which he informed them that certain delinquencies would 
not be “tolerated.” In the very first issue of the catalogue, he wrote: 
“The discipline will be firm. Young men unwilling to submit to reason- 
able, wholesome government are not desired and will not be retained.” 
This “strong” attitude of administration has been maintained throughout. 

When William Belton Murrah was made bishop in rgro, he resigned 
as president of the college and was elected president of the Board of Trustees, 
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in which capacity he continued to exercise great influence in the affairs 
of the college until his death in 1925. David Carlisle Hull was made the 
second president of the college. President Hull was an able man and a 
thoroughly trained and experienced educator. He had been super- 
intendent of the Meridian schools and later became President of the Mis- 
sissippi A. & M. College. His two-year administration maintained the 
academic standards of the college with no marked change in the curriculum. 


In 1912, Dr. Watkins, who was vice president of the Board of Trustees, 
was elected the third president of the college. Alexander Farrar Watkins 
was born in Natchez in 1856, son of Dr. W. H. Watkins, one of the most 
eminent of the early Methodist preachers of Mississippi. He was educated 
at Centenary and Vanderbilt, in the classical, literary tradition. He 
was a man of ready wit, fluent speech, and great personal charm. He 
enjoyed the intimate comradeship and confidence of nearly all the leading 
men of his church, of Galloway and Millsaps, of Henry N. Snyder, R. E. 
Blackwell, W. P. Few, Paul Linn, and George M. Reynolds, the presi- 


_ dents of the best Methodist colleges. He was secretary of the Mississippi 


Conference for twenty-seven years, of the General Conference twenty 


_ years; he was a member of the General Board of Missions 1906-29 and of 


the General Committee on Unification. He was pastor of the Jackson 
First Church (now Galloway Memorial) twice, superintendent of the 
Jackson District, President of Whitworth, and delegate to the Ecumenical 
Conference of the Church in Toronto in 1911. He was a member of the 
first Commission and of the first Board of Trustees, and as financial agent 


with the active support of Bishop Galloway, had worked on the first 


endowment campaign to match Major Millsaps’ gift. Now, for ten of 
the most fruitful years of his life, he was to guide the destinies of the insti- 
tution in whose promotion he had played a determinative part from the 
first. His name should be added to the trinity of founders who created 
Millsaps College. 

The fourth president, David Martin Key, was taken from the faculty 
when Dr. Watkins resigned in 1922, due to ill health at that time. He 
was made acting-president and a year later president, and held office until 
1938. He had taught for approximately twenty years in Methodist 
colleges, knew the inner workings of a first class institution, and had contact 
with the best school men of the South through his membership in the 
Methodist Association of Colleges and the Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation of the Southern Association of Colleges. He was the first layman 
to be president. During this period, great changes occurred in educational 
conditions in Mississippi. The attendance of college students increased 
from less than two hundred to between four and five hundred. All the 
educational projects of the church in this state were liquidated or merged 
with Millsaps and finally united in the one institution. Coeducation at 
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Millsaps increased until approximately half the students were young women. 
Public junior colleges sprang up in many parts of the state and contributed 
their quota to the enrollment of Millsaps, so that approximately fifty per cent 
of the students each year were on the campus for the first time. 

In 1938, President Key resigned and Marion Lofton Smith was elected 
the fifth president. He is a native of Alabama, is an A.B. of Kingwood 
College, B.D. and A.M. of Emory University and Ph.D. of Yale. Hé 
was for nine years, preceding his coming to Millsaps, a member of the 
Alabama Conference and professor in Birmingham-Southern College. 
Under the difficulties of war-time conditions, he has maintained the 
emphasis on sound scholarship, character, and individual development 
into Christian manhood that has marked the college throughout its history. 
The social, economic, and educational situation in Mississippi has changed 
more rapidly, of course, during this period than ever before and will 
continue to change in unpredictable ways. But the unity of purpose that 
has characterized the college from the first will, under wise leadership, enable 
it to adjust its educational service to the immeasurable opportunities of 
the new day. The only speculative question in the future history of Millsaps 
College is financial. Will the church and the community value this kind of 
educational service sufficiently to continue generous support? At the present 
time, a united movement of the Mississippi Conferences is under way to 
provide a million dollars for their various interests. From this Millsaps 
will benefit largely. 


IV 


The internal or academic history of Millsaps College has had a unity and 
continuity under the various administrations that may be treated as one 
story. ‘This is the story of the faculty. Following the pattern established 
by President Murrah, the college has brought together able and well- 
trained men and theirs has been the work of developing the standards, 
the techniques, and the academic procedures that characterize an effective 
college. A reading of the faculty minutes will show that many of the 
regulations and procedures grew logically out of the experiences of men 
eager to improve their work and often preceded their general adoption 
as good college practice. Unfortunately, minutes of the faculty meetings 
are not available before 1919, but from the catalogues and other sources, 


some of the early steps are known. In the very first session, when enroll- — 
ment meant everything, “four students were expelled and in other instances it _ 
had appeared wise to advise withdrawal (of students) when it became — 


evident that they could accomplish no good by continuing their connection 
with the institution.” Thus, from the very beginning, the principle was 


established of raising the tone of the student body by elimination of the — 


unfit and the indiligent. Later this rule, which was known in the student | 
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} slang of this area as the “hog law,” was made specific and in r1g2r the 
4 faculty passed a resolution that “any student who does not make seventy 
| per cent on at least two subjects in any term shall be ipso facto dismissed 
from the college.”” This was later revised to cover a passing grade in 
) three fifths of the work taken. The impatience with inferior work was 
§ further manifested, about 1921, by the adoption of a quality requirement 
{ for graduation; and when parents could not understand why a student 
who had passed all his courses could not graduate, quality was made a 
§ requirement in 1925 for advancement from class to class. About this time 
it was decided to section the freshman class according to ability, and in 
1926 intelligence tests began to be given to freshmen and combined with 
| high school records in determining the section to which a student was 
assigned. The president in announceing these measures to the student 
4 body said: ‘“‘We are trying to make our requirements such that no boy with 
) mediocre ability, combined with mediocre industry, can ever wear the 
) Millsaps degree.” This challenge was also put into the college publicity. 
| The coaches groaned. They said: ‘““How can we get good athletes when 
} you put in your ads slogans like ‘Only game fish swim up stream,’ and 
| ‘Millsaps is not an easy college in any sense of the word’. ” 
| A few years later (about 1928) concern about mediocre work led to 
the rule that students in the lowest quintile should be permitted to enroll 
) for only four courses, and the climax of value placed on quality work was 
reached in 1933, when the scaled tuition plan was adopted. This plan 
rewarded superior work by reducing the tuition for the following term. 
After several years, this plan was discontinued, but the principle of rewarding 
successful work has been continued by numerous scholarship awards. 
At the present time, the cash value of these scholarships is much greater 
than the value of the concessions given under the scaled tuition plan. 

The devices that the ingenuity of the faculty found for stimulating and 
rewarding intellectual achievement of students are too numerous to detail. 
In 1929, a committee on improvement of instruction was appointed. In 
1933, comprehensive examinations in the senior year were instituted, 
designed to give unity and synthesis in the major field of study. About 
the same time, a study of the grading system resulted in the adoption of 
a five-point system of letter grades. For a number of years, following 
1931, the national sophomore testing program was participated in. The 
faculty continually wrestled with the problem of cuts and class absences; 
and, characteristically, when the student’s demerits for unexplained absences 
reached the ignoble total of 100, he was sent home. But, on the other 
hand, the Dean’s list was set up for those who made excellent records, 
and they were given unlimited cuts. ap) 

The labors of the faculty at their educational job have not been without 
recognition by the accrediting agencies. Remember that Millsaps College 
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was founded four years before the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools came into being. The faculty and even the presidents 
knew little of “standards.” They solved their problems spontaneously 
with such resources as they could command, following what seemed to 
them the best procedures of the best schools they knew. In 1912, President 
Watkins brought to the faculty as professor of history a man wel! known 
in Mississippi, Professor J. Reese Lin, He had been superintendent of 
schools in Natchez and Wesson and was teaching at Central College in 
Missouri. Professor Lin had been a graduate student in Vanderbilt in 
1896, where he was president of the Graduate Club. In that year Chan- 
cellor Kirkland discussed before the Vanderbilt Graduate Club the plans 
for the Southern Association, then being organized. When Professor 
Lin came to Millsaps, he immediately began to say that the college ought 
to hold membership in the Southern Association of Colleges. He persuaded 
Major Millsaps to send a representative to present the application at the 
meeting of the Association in Atlanta in 1912. The college was admit- 
ted without difficulty, for it had met the standards without knowing them. 
Lin was made a member of the Commission on Secondary Schools and 
was retained as a member until the new Constitution of the Association 
restricted length of service on its commissions. As a member institution 
of the association, Millsaps has played a rather influential part for an 
institution of her size in guiding the development of the standards. At 
one time she was represented by three members of her faculty on the 
various commissions. 

But in 1912, President Watkins and his faculty were still not too much 
aware of the Southern Association of Colleges, which was referred to as 
“Professor Lin’s Association.” ‘The president would say, ‘‘Professor Lin, 
what does your Association say about’”’ this or that, as, for instance, the 
matter of the faculty members giving instruction in the preparatory school. 
Shortly thereafter, the preparatory school was discontinued. This is a 
good example of how the faculty built the college. No more significant 
service to the college’s progress was ever made by any man than Professor 
Lin’s approach to the Southern Association; for through this connection 
the college was brought into touch with other, and national, societies 
that were shaping the pattern of American college education. Millsaps 
became a member of the Association of Amercian Colleges in 1924; of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars in 1924; of the American 
Council on Education in 1924; was put on the approved list of the American 
Association of University Women in 1931; was made a charter member 
of the Southern University Conference in 1934; is now a member of the 
Association of Methodist Schools and Colleges (of which Dr. Smith is Presi- 
dent); and holds membership in the University Senate of the Methodist 
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Church. In 1931, Millsaps was put on the approved list of the Association 
| of American Universities. 

In the process of submitting to the scrutiny of these organizations, some 
pleasant things were said about the college. In reporting the admission 
| of Millsaps to the approved list of the Association of American Universities, 
) Raymond Walters wrote: 


“T was happily able to make a glowing report. . . I think you at 
Millsaps are doing a good work in a fine and courageous way. I 
predict that the future will have rewards for you that will be most 
satisfying.” 


In 1927, a state-wide survey of educational conditions in Mississippi was 
| made by the State Department of Education, financed by Mr. B. B. Jones 
) and directed by Dr. M. V. O’shea. On page 174, the report says: 


“It is practically certain that the freshmen students at Millsaps stand 
out distinctly ahead of the students in the other colleges and in the 
University. . . . Students of limited ability to do college work would not 
be likely to seek admission to Millsaps.” 


The Southern Association Survey Committee, after studying the college 
in 1935, said: 

“The aims of Millsaps College as fulfilled in the history of its work 
throughout its long and honorable career have been fairly well realized. 
The college has turned out alumni who have attained eminence and 
distinction... it has proven its right to existence.” 


A survey of all its colleges made by the general Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church in 1930, mentions Millsaps as: 


“Combining the essential religious values of the older culture with the 
newer values of intelligent social contact.” 


V 


The chronicle of the financial growth of the college, which made pos- 
sible its existence, growth, and recognition, brings us back to Major Millsaps. 
Although the first Board of Trustees elected some faculty members at the 
same meeting in which Murrah was chosen as president, it seems that 
the Major and his Board left the academic program to the president and 
the faculty. In all the records, there is no indication that the Board ever 
rejected the recommendations of the president for faculty members except 
in one instance. As a business man, the Major was inclined to employ the 
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best experts and hold them responsible for results. It was task enough to 
provide the funds that were necessary, as he realized, for an institution that 
was to be the best. He did not fail to recognize that a college is a money- 
spending and not a money-making enterprise, but in all other respects the 
marks of the banker-founder are stamped upon the policies of the college. 
It must never be in debt. It must accumulate a back-log of reserves for 
emergencies, such as a yellow fever epidemic that might cut off student 
income. The faculty, getting an inkling of this not too well publicized re- 
serve, felt that salaries should be increased. They did not realize that it 
was there to protect them. Salaries were low in the early days, until brought 
upward by standardizing requirements—perhaps the only instance in which 
an outside agency forced a standard on the college. ‘The present treasurer, 
in an excellent paper on “The First $100,000,” says: ‘“‘It would be an im- 
possibility to employ a faculty today under any such conditions.” But 
salaries were always paid promptly on the first of each month. On March 
2, 1933, when the banks were closed up, the college itself, having just paid 
all the salaries, had only a small balance frozen; but nearly all the faculty 
had their salaries tied up and in part lost. 

Major Millsaps gave the closest attention to all the physical needs of 
the college. Scrupulous economy and shrewd business judgement must 
characterize all its dealings. The hay on the campus (this was before 
the day of power-driven lawn mowers) was harvested and bailed and 
helped to balance the budget. ‘‘Wouldn’t corn or cotton bring in more?” 
said Professor Lin. In fact, an acreage of sweet potatoes was raised each 
year and sold to the faculty at market prices. The Major watched the 
buildings being erected and exacted full contract performance from archi- 
tects and builders. As treasurer of the Board from the time of its creation 
until his death, Major Millsaps personally supervised all expenditures of 
the college outside the regular academic budget. This personal interest in 
raising and expending funds was of enormous value. There would, un- 
doubtedly, have been no college without the Major. But perhaps the efforts 
of Bishop Galloway and his successors to gain the support of the church 
people in general were made more difficult by the too common attitude that 
it was Millsaps, as well as Millsaps College. 

No college ever raised funds for endowment under more inauspicious 
conditions than faced the commission in securing that first $100,000. 
The South was still crushed by the War and Reconstruction. It took 
five years and the combined efforts of Bishop Galloway and three successive 
financial agents, A. F. Watkins, J. C. Chambers, and I. W. Cooper, and all 
conference machinery. But no one said, “This is not the time,” and on | 
June 11, 1894, the commission reported “with profound gratitude that — 
the entire amount of $50,000 has been raised and that R. W. Millsaps has 
paid more than the balance of the $50,000 he promised.” 


| 
| 
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Meanwhile, the city of Jackson had been chosen as the site and had made 


| a donation of $28,000 in cash and notes and eighty acres of land, and the 
| first building had been erected. The college opened in the fall of 1892. 


In 1895, Major Millsaps gave the college Webster Science Hall. In 1gOI, 


, Dan A. James gave the James Observatory. In 1902, the Major purchased 


and gave to the college the campus and buildings of Jackson College, 


) which was adjacent to the Millsaps Campus on the east. This was a 


Negro college, occupying the site of the old Elsinore plantation. The 
fine old plantation home was the president’s house and there was an excel- 


| lent three-story college building. There is no indication that the relations 
| of the faculties and students were difficult (except that it is said that the 
| white boys stole the Negro president’s chickens). 


But it was a characteristically shrewd and far-sighted act on the part 
of the founder of Millsaps. The buildings have been and still are of great 
value to the college. He also gave at this time fifty acres of land adjoining 
the campus on the north. This brought the campus holdings to the charter 
limit of one-hundred acres and gave a frontage on both North State and 
West Streets and on Asylum Lane (now Woodrow Wilson Avenue). 

In 1905, the East Mississippi Female College in Meridian burned, and 
it was the consensus of opinion of both the trustees and the Mississippi 
Conference that ‘‘it was inexpedient to rebuild and that the proceeds of 
the sale of the property should be devoted to Millsaps College.” So, 
the Major and his Board proceeded to sell the property. ‘There was some 
question of the legality of this eager action of the Millsaps Board, and a 


decree of the Chancery Court had to be secured to validate the transaction. 


But in reporting this action to the Conference, the Major made everything 
quite satisfactory to everybody by adding his own check in an equal 
amount, bringing the total for Millsaps College to $24,917. 

There was probably Northern money invested in Jackson College, which 
now indirectly benefited Millsaps. ‘That was a harbinger of things to come. 
About this time, the educational foundations in New York seem to have 
become aware of the rising college in Jackson, Mississippi. In 1906, 
Bishop Galloway “began a correspondence with Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
relative to a modern, fire-proof library.”” The result was a proposal that 
the library, to cost $15,000, would be built from Carnegie funds, provided 
an equal amount be added to the endowment for the purchase of books. 
Major Millsaps contributed the $15,000. About the same time, in 1907, 
there appears a contract with the General Education Board, offering 
$25,000 for the endowment, provided the college raise $75,000 from 
other sources. How the contact was made is not stated in the minutes. 
Perhaps the Bishop or President Murrah had engaged in further corre- 
spondence. But, clearly, the General Education Board was impressed 
with the financial stability of the institution. In Dr. Buttrick’s letter to 
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President Murrah in regard to requisitions for payment, he said: “Re- 
membering how you said Millsaps College did not permit itself to have 
debts, I am sure that you will be able to execute this revised requisition,” 
It took four years of planning and effort, a great amount of traveling and 
soliciting on the part of President Murrah and T. W. Lewis, the financial 
agent, the transfer of $13,000 from the hoarded back-log of reserves in the 
income fund, and $37,867 of the Major’s own money (another gift), before 
final settlement with the General Education Board was made, January 14, 
1911. But for this sum, he had added $100,000 to the endowment on 
March 24, 1913. Major Millsaps donated to the college certain business 
properties on Capital Street, then estimated to be worth $130,000; and upon 
his death, June 28, 1916, it was found that he had left insurance in the sum 
of $88,000 for the endowment. So closed the life, services, and benefactions 
of R. W. Millsaps. His influences and fine principles remain with the col- 
lege. His remains rest in a beautiful mausoleum near Murrah Hall on the 
campus. But his guiding hand has been missed. 

His nephew and heir, Webster Millsaps Buie, was elected treasurer of the 
Board in his stead and continued until his untimely death in 1929. Web- 
ster had been given long and careful training by his uncle, looking to this 
end. For some fifteen years prior to the Major’s death he was his private 
secretary, coming more and more to have a responsible part in all his busi- 
ness and humanitarian operations—including the affairs of Millsaps College. 
So, for thirteen years more, until his own death, Treasurer Buie carried on 
the Millsaps tradition in the business affairs of the college. Upon Mr. 
Buie’s death, W. D. Davis was elected treasurer; and when he moved away 
from the city, Mr. A. B. Campbell became the treasurer of the Board in 1932. 

In 1921, in connection with the church-wide Christian Education Move- 
ment, the Methodists of Mississippi pledged some $350,000 to Millsaps. 
A part of this was a gift from Mr. W.S. F. Tatum, of Hattiesburg, of $100,000 
for the endowment of the Department of Religion—later increased to 
$125,000. In anticipation of this movement, a contract was secured from 
the General Education Board to pay $100,000 to the endowment, provided 
$250,000 be secured from other sources. The General Education Board 
also agreed to make annual payments to the income fund for a limited 
time while these endowments were being collected, provided the college 
would increase the salaries of professors immediately. This effort required 
six years to complete. It involved two extensions of the deadline by the 
General Education Board and a further encroachment on the precious 
reserves of the income fund; but on July 27, 1927, a final settlement with 
the General Education Board was accomplished. "The endowment had been 
increased by $350,000 and now amounted to $931,909. The top figure in 
endowment was reached a few years later, in 1932, when it amounted to 
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$948,101. It looked as if the college was “nigh” that ideal of stability, a 
million dollars of endowment. 

Little had been done for the physical plant for approximately twenty- 
five years—since Major Millsaps gave the science building (1895), presented 
the Jackson College buildings (1902), and codperated with Mr. Carnegie 
te the matter of the library (1906). Fire had destroyed the main building 
in 1914 and gutted the Jackson College building (now Founders Hall) 
in 1913. But with the guidance and aid of Major Millsaps these losses 
thad been quickly replaced. But new buildings were essential if the col- 
lege was to continue the effective work that had characterized it. The 
enrollment had increased, and in 1917 a campaign for funds was under- 
taken, which campaign resulted in the erection of two fine brick dormi- 
tories, Burton Hall and Galloway Hall. The shifting marl in the soil 
had caused the science building and the library to crack and face collapse. 
The Carnegie Corporation undertook to replace the library and appro- 
priated $50,000. With salvage from the old building, which Mr. Carnegie 
had given at a cost of $15,000, a fine new library was erected, worth ap- 
proximately $60,000. Meanwhile, the science building was condemned 
by the engineers as dangerous. 

Accordingly, in 1928, a statewide building and equipment campaign for 
$650,000 was undertaken—‘to make the physical body worthy of the 
spirit, worthy of the financial structure and of the educational standing 
of the college.” The city of Jackson, as usual, exceeded its quota (of 
$150,000) with generous participation by the Buies, the Fitzhughs, the 
Enochs, Mr. B. B. Jones, Mr. Stewart Gammill, and others. In all $328,000 
was pledged. The science building seemed to be a ‘“‘must’”’ next step. 
It had been dreamed of, planned and re-planned by the science men, Dr, 
Sullivan and Professor Harrell, for years. It could not wait until the sub- 
scriptions were paid in full. Perhaps the sound of saw and hammer would 
stimulate payments. The building was begun. It was a fine building and 
cost $192,493.01. It was dedicated, November 29, 1929, by Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, of the California Institute of Technology, who complimented 
the completeness of facilities and the economy of construction. The names 
of Sullivan and Harrell were set in bronze upon its front, and a granite 
slab let into the wall facing the entrance proclaimed: 


“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 


Certain of the gifts and pledges to the building and equipment fund 
had been directed to specific purposes, especially by the alumni to a gym- 
nasium. Among these were the substantial gifts of Mr. Buie and his sister, 
Mrs. Fitzhugh. When at Webster Buie’s untimely death in 1929 it was 
‘ound that he had left a life insurance bequest to the college, the alumni and 
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others urged that as a memorial to the faithful and beloved Webster Millsaps : 
Buie a gymnasium should be erected. This was done. It is more than a: 
gymnasium. ‘The trustees insisted that they were erecting a physical edu- - 
cation building. In it are also the grill and book store, showers and dressing 3 
rooms for the golf links, and facilities for the faculty. As much as any build- - 
ing on the campus, it is a community center. A fine oil painting of Webster t 
Buie hangs in the lobby, It was dedicated in his honor June 2, 1936, |, 
with appropriate ceremonies and an address by Dr. Francis Harmon. 

Millsaps College was founded as a “‘college for males” and becameé 
coeducational only by force of circumstances. This development was 
never anticipated by the founders or planned for by the trustees. But byy 
1926 the two conference colleges for women were forced by lack of support 1 
and endowment and the pressure of the demand for accreditment to faces 
a possible liquidation or abandonment of the four-year program. Accord- 
ingly, after appropriate conference action, Whitworth became a Juniors 
College Division of the Millsaps Collegiate System in 1928-29, and foury 
years later, in 1932-33, Grenada became a member of the Millsaps System. | 
This sincere but somewhat grandiose program was continued for someg 
years, until the resources of the two junior colleges were exhausted and 
they were closed by their respective conferences, Grenada in 1937 and 
Whitworth in 1938. When Whitworth and Grenada Colleges were¢ 
discontinued, it became necessary to make better provision at Millsaps) 
for the women students. Whitworth Hall, the newest building on the« 
campus, was erected in 1939 to meet this need. 


The net result of these building operations, of the burdens and expenses: 
of the expanded Millsaps System, and of the great depression, the rumblings; 
of which were already audible even before the building and equipment 
campaign was completed, were difficulties of financing such as the trustees: 
had never before experienced. Both the business acumen and foresight 
and the generous assistance of “the Major” were sorely missed. Especiall 
did the debt incurred in erecting the science building embarrass the trustees.; 
Before it was completed, the depression had struck. Very few of thes 
deferred payments on pledges were ever paid. Some of the largest donors 
lost everything in the crash. This debt hung like a pall over the college alll 
through the depression. It forestalled any approach to the Foundations. 
It blocked aspirations for a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. The interests] 
charges, combined with reduced income from all sources, forced a cuti 
in salaries in 1931, 1933, and 1934, a total of twenty-five per cent. Efforts; 
were made to refund this debt on the security of land and buildings alone | 
But these efforts were vain at that time. F inally, the debt, combined# 
with serious losses of invested funds due to the depression, caused a shrinkage : 
of the endowment. But the treasurer, A. B. Campbell and his financed 
committee gave adroit, courageous, and safe pilotage in time of stormn| 
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and salvaged all that was possible from the losses. The minute book of 
e Board of Trustees at this period is largely filled with the proceedings 
jof the finance committee. 

In the midst of these losses, certain assets appeared that the original board 
jof trustees would have called providential. Among the resources of 
hitworth that came into the hands of the Millsaps trustees, was a thousand 
acres of land near Picayune, gift of Mr. L. O. Crosby, that had been planted 
with tung trees. These have now come into bearing and produce a sub- 
stantial increment for the income fund. At present prices, this property 
is worth about $30,000. 

From the carboniferous horizon a half mile below the campus came 
ther assets which should be credited to the original donation of land 
by the city of Jackson. A gas company, without expense or obligation to 
he college, brought in a producing well which in all added $118,813.20 
to the college resources. Without the Sullivan-Harrell Science Hall; the 
uie Gymnasium, and Whitworth Hall, the college would not have been 
able to offer the facilities which led the Federal Government in 1943, 
to place a V-12 Navy Unit at the college. The coming of this unit enabled 
the college to maintain its staff, restore salaries in full, and make its signif- 
icant contribution to the War. Out of the relationship with the women’s 
colleges in the Millsaps System, has grown a strong Music Department. 
The book value of the endowment is now $834,297.58. 

During the War, Mr. R. L. Ezelle, who had been responsible more than 
any other one man for the success of the campaign for Buie Gymnasium, 
launched a movement for the erection of a building as a memorial to Millsaps 
men in the service. This is to be called the Christian Center, will be 
centrally located, and will provide assembly rooms, classrooms, and facil- 
ities for the religions life and fellowship of students and faculty. Mr. 
Ezelle, as he had done for the Gymnasium, gave generously (in honor of 
his sons Robert and Fred, Millsaps graduates, in the army), inspired 
others, and traveled more widely over the state than any layman had ever 
done in the interest of Millsaps College, visiting conferences, challenging 
others to give bonds or in other ways to honor the heroic sacrifices of their 
sons. With the codperation of Bishop Lloyd Decell, who has now been 
president of the Board of Trustees for some eight years and who presided 
over both the Mississippi Conferences, the movement was a complete 
success; and there is now $125,000 in hand for the erection of this building. 
Getting away to some extent from the divided allegiances of the past, 
the conferences now are more fully united in the support of Millsaps 
than ever before. : 

As good a measure as any of the fruits of the money, the labors, and the 
devotion that have been bestowed upon Millsaps is the fact that 1500 former 
students of this little college have been enlisted in the various services of 


| 
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World War II, that 750 of these have been graduates, and that 500, or! 
66.6 per cent of the graduates have been commissioned officers. Forty 
Millsaps men have given their lives for their country in its time of greatest i 
crisis. 


Our Lady of the Lake College: 
A Historical Sketch 


By SisTER MARGARET Rosg, C.D.P. 


Assistant Librarian and Instructor in Library Science, 
Our Lady of the Lake College 


Our Lady of the Lake College is the culmination of a series of educational 
stablishments under the direction of the Congregation of the Sisters of 
Divine Providence. Since the college was not only established by the 
‘Congregation but has been built up and maintained by it without the 
assistance of donations and endowments from outside sources, it has seemed 
tting to trace the history of the Congregation to which the College owes 
its existence. The Venerable John Martin Moye, a young parish priest 
in the diocese of Metz in Lorraine, France, opened a school in 1762 to 
provide elementary education and, above all, religious instruction, for the 
hildren of the villages and towns of Lorraine. The teachers in Fathers 
Moye’s first school were organized into a religious congregation which came 
to be known as the Congregation of the Sisters of Divine Providence. 
The Congregation grew steadily and continued its work of teaching until 
he French Revolution, during which all the existing congregations of 
eligious teachers were suppressed in France. The Sisters were then forced 
to disband, but as soon as circumstances permitted, the Congregation 
as reorganized at Insming and at Portieux. The convent established 
at Insming was moved to Saint-Jean-de-Bassel, in Lorraine, in 1827, and 
it was from this house that the first Sisters of Divine Providence came to 
Texas in 1866. , 

The earliest educational institutions in Texas were the schools organized 
by the Spanish missionaries in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
for the purpose of instructing and Christianizing the Indians. After 
Mexico became a fully independent republic in 1821, Texas was a part 
f the state of Coahuila-Texas. The State Constitution of 1827 decreed 
hat primary schools were to be established in all towns ‘wherein shall 

taught reading, writing, arithmetic, the catechism of the Christian 
eligion, a brief and simple explanation of this Constitution and that of 
e Republic, the rights and duties of men in society, and whatever else 
may conduce the better education of youth.” Under this provision of 
the Constitution various state laws and local ordinances were passed and 
some schools were established, but numerous protests made to the federal 
government of the Republic of Mexico indicate that conditions were 
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unsatisfactory, and one of the charges made in the Texas Declaration of 
Independence of March 2, 1836, was that Mexico had failed to establish : 
a public system of education. 

However, it was not until 1839 that any legislation in regard to education 4 
was passed by the Congress of the Republic of Texas. The first education } 
bill provided that three leagues of land be set aside in each county for a 4 
primary school or academy, and fifty leagues of land were to be set aside 4 
for the endowment of two colleges or universities. In the following year 4 
a second law was passed adding a fourth league of land to each county’s g 
allotment. 

In 1845 Texas was annexed to the United States, and the first state 3 
constitution not only provided for schools but further provided that “it 
shall be the duty of the legislature to set apart not less than one tenth of | 
the annual revenue of the state derivable from taxation as a a | 
fund for the support of free schools.’ Subsequent legislation under the 4 
present Constitution, adopted in 1876, made adequate provision for 
financial support; but, in spite of this, Texas earned the reputation of 
having ‘‘the best school fund and the poorest school system in the United | 
States.” 

As long as Texas was a part of the Republic of Mexico, the Catholic 
religion was the state religion and Catholic schools were state-supported. 
The Constitution of the Republic of Texas provided for the separation 
of church and state, and the changed political status of the territory led 
to a change in the ecclesiastical administration of Texas. The Republic 
was made a Prefecture Apostolic in 1840, a Vicariate Apostolic in 18413: 
and in 1847 the diocese of Galveston, embracing all of Texas except El Paso 
County, was established. This territory was subsequently divided into 
five dioceses, that of San Antonio being established in 1874. The first 
bishop of the diocese was the Rev. J. M. Odin, and one of his first tasks 
was the organization of a Catholic school system. The purpose of the 
Catholic school was stated by the bishops of the province of Baltimore at 
their first Provincial Council in 1829, when the boundaries of the province ? 
were coterminous with the boundaries of the nation, in the following decree: : 
“We judge it absolutely necessary that schools be established in which 
the young may be taught the principles of faith and morality, while being ; 
instructed in letters.” 

Catholic schools may be parochial, in which case they are supported | 
by the parish, or private, with the Religious Community or Congregation 
wholly responsible for the financial support of. the school, academy, or: 
college. Practically all the teachers in the Catholic schools are members 
of Religious Congregations of men or women, and in some cases Religious 
teach in public, state-supported schools; The principal purpose of every 
Religious Congregation is the spiritual development of its individual mem- 
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9 bers but those congregations whose members engage in teaching as their 
primary active work are commonly referred to as teaching orders and 
congregations. In looking for Religious teachers to take charge of the 
schools in his diocese, Bishop Odin turned to the Ursuline Sisters of New 
$ Orleans; and in 1847 they opened a school in Galveston and another in 
; San Antonio in 1851. In 1852 the Oblates of Mary Immaculate sent 
{ missionary priests who also engaged in teaching at the college and seminary 
{ founded by Bishop Odin at Galveston. The Brothers of Mary came from 
Ohio in the same year and opened a school in San Antonio. In the following 
9 year the Sisters of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament came 
) from Lyons, France, and opened a school in Brownsville. When Bishop 
© Odin was made Archbishop of New Orleans in 1861 there were one col- 
* lege, five elementary schools, and four academies in the diocese of Gal- 
veston. Bishop Odin’s successor, Rev. Claude M. Dubuis, continued 
the work of fostering Catholic education by bringing in additional teaching 
| communities, as well as the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word, who 
| originally engaged primarily in hospital work and in caring for orphans, 
t but later also entered the field of teaching. 
As soon as possible after the War between the States Bishop Dubuis 
/ returned to visit his native France and decided to appeal to the Religious 
Congregations there for teachers for his vast diocese. For this purpose 
| he visited the convent of the Sisters of Divine Providence at Saint-Jean-de- 
! Bassel in Lorraine and found two Sisters who volunteered for missionary 
} work in Texas. Sister St. Andrew Feltin and Sister Marie Alphonse 
accompanied the Bishop on his return to the United States and were the first 
Sisters of Divine Providence to teach in Texas. 

The pastor of the parish is the usual and immediate representative of 
the diocese in the management of the Catholic parochial school, and 
Father Nicholas Feltin, Mother St. Andrew’s brother, received the Sisters 
in his parish at Austin, Texas, where they opened a school. 

In Austin two young women were accepted as postulants and became 
known as Sister Mary Agnes Wolf and Sister Mary Joseph. In 1868 
Sister St. Andrew and Sister Mary Agnes went to Castroville in Medina 
County to open a school in St. Louis parish, then in charge of Father 
Peter Richard, who gave his parochial residence to the Sisters as their 
convent. Sister St. Andrew became the Mother Superior of the slowly 
growing community, and Castroville was the headquarters from which 
Sisters were sent out to open schools in other towns. 

During the time of their postulancy and novitiate the young members 
of the Community were trained by Mother St. Andrew both in the funda- 
mentals of the spiritual life and in the principles of teaching. During 
the summer months all of the Sisters returned to the convent at Castro- 
ville and by 1873 the erection of a larger building was imperative. In 
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spite of the steady growth of the Community, Mother St. Andrew could 
not provide teachers for all the schools which were offered to the Sisters 
of Divine Providence, and, therefore, in 1878 she decided to return to 
Europe to appeal to the Sisters at the Mother House in Saint-Jean-de- 
Bassel. The eight experienced Sisters who returned to Texas with her were 
able to relieve her of some of her administrative duties. Sister Mary Ange, 
who had been Mistress of Novices for several years in Europe, was given 
that position in Castroville. The copy of her instructions to the novices 
indicates that she gave them a sound training in the methodology of teach- 
ing any of the school subjects—be it religion, geography, needlework, 
or any other. Sister Mary Angelique Decker had held the office of General 
treasurer at Saint-Jean-de-Bassel, and in Texas she exercised her admin- 
istrative ability as General Assistant. 

In 1880 Mother St. Andrew again went to Europe and returned to 
Texas with four professed Sisters and four novices from the convent of 
Saint-Jean-de-Bassel. On her trip to Europe in 1882 Mother St. Andrew 
went to Ireland, and five postulants joined her there. At Saint-Jean-de- 
Bassel she found seven professed Sisters, two novices, and eight postulants 
ready to accompany her to Texas. 

Until 1883 the Community at Castroville was organized as a unit 
dependent upon the Mother House in Saint-Jean-de-Bassel, but the great 
distance between the two, together with the limited means of communication 
then available, made it advisable to provide an independent administration 
for the Texas branch. The Rt. Rev. John C. Neraz, then Bishop of San 
Antonio, which had been erected as a diocese in 1874, went to Saint-Jean- 
de-Bassel to make arrangements for the separation, which became effective 
in September, 1883. The Sisters who were already in Texas were free 
to return to Saint-Jean-de-Bassel if they wished, but they all chose to 
remain in Texas. ‘The Texas community then came under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of the diocese of San Antonio and remained under diocesan 
control until 1907, when its Constitution received provisional papal appro- 
bation and the Community came directly under the jurisdiction of the Holy 
See. The usual term of provisional approbation is seven years, but after 
only five years, the decree of final approbation was issued on December 12, 
IQI2. 

Mother St. Andrew had spent the summer of 1883 in Europe; and, in 
spite of the fact that the arrangements for separating the administration 
of the Texas Community from the Mother House were nearly completed, 
several novices and a number of postulants at Saint-Jean-de-Bassel volun- 
teered to go with her to Castroville, which became the Mother House of the 
Sisters of Divine Providence in Texas. In New York Mother St. Andrew was 
met by thirteen postulants who had sailed directly from Ireland. This 
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increase in numbers permitted the Sisters to teach in other schools in addi- 


: tion to the fourteen schools and academies already under their care in 
1883. 


The year 1883 is likewise significant in that in May of that year the 
“Society of the Sisters of Divine Providence” was incorporated in accordance 
with the laws of the state of Texas for the purpose of “thoroughly educating 

the white male and female youths of the county in all the English branches 

of education and the German and French languages,” 

_ In 1886 Mother Mary Florence Walter was elected Superior of the 

| Sisters of Divine Providence, who then numbered forty-five professed 

| members and sixty-five novicies and postulants. The Sisters were teaching 

| in twenty schools throughout Texas and returned to the Mother House 
each summer to attend a summer normal in order to prepare for the 
“state examinations” which had to be passed before the teachers were 
given certificates. During the summer the Sisters also made their annual 
spiritual retreat. 

Although the convent building had been enlarged in 1889, it soon became 
inadequate to house the Sisters. By this time it was clear that Castroville 
was not to become an important commercial center, as the railroad lines 
had failed to reach it. This lack of railroad facilities made Castroville 
unsatisfactory as the location of the principal school and the general 
administration of the Community. Hence, it was decided to look for a 
suitable location near the city of San Antonio to which the Mother House 

| might be transferred. The site chosen by Mother Florence is the present 
location of Our Lady of the Lake College, and the first building was begun 
in August, 1895. This section of the city was then known as Lake View 
because of its nearness to Elmendorf Lake. The name first chosen for 
the academy to be opened there was “‘St. Mary of the Lake,” but as several 
institutions in the city were already using the title “St. Mary,” it was de- 
cided to call it Our Lady of the Lake Academy. The school opened in 
September, 1896 with twenty-six pupils for the “primary, intermediate, 
preparatory, and senior grades.” The novitiate was transferred from Cas- 
troville at the same time, and teacher training courses were continued for 
the novices and young Sisters at Our Lady of the Lake. 

In 1900 the original charter of 1883 and the amended charter of 1891 
were further amended. Section II of the charter of 1900 reads as follows: 


The principal school and principal business office of the corporation shall be 
located and maintained at the City of San Antonio, Bexar County, Texas, and other 
schools of the corporation shall be maintained at Castroville, Galveston, Temple, 
‘Palestine, Beeville and Cleburne, Texas, with the privilege and right of establishing 
other schools at such place or places in said State as may be selected by the Trustees 
_.. and at all of which all business connected therewith may be transacted, including 


the issuance of diplomas and scholarships. 
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As the number of students attending the Academy of Our Lady of the 
Lake steadily increased and the Sisters of Divine Providence opened 
academies in other cities of Texas, as well as in Louisiana and Oklahoma, 
there was need for more extensive teacher-training than could be provided 
solely by classes held at the Mother House. For several years Sisters 
attended the State Normals held in neighboring towns, and in 1904 Mother 
Florence made arrangements to have a State Summer Normal held at 
Our Lady of the Lake so that more of the Sisters would be able to attend. 
Five secular teachers were engaged, and the normal was conducted in 
accordance with the requirements of the State Department of Education. 
The value placed on these normals in providing well-qualified staff is 
indicated in the catalog of the Academy issued in June, 1911 by a state- 
ment to the effect that ‘“‘in order to keep in touch with the latest and best 
methods, a State Normal is held annually at the Academy; hence, all 
the teachers are Normal trained and hold State Certificates.” A State 
Normal was thereafter conducted each succeeding summer under the 
direction of Mr. John Francis O’Shea, who was city superintendent of 
schools in Taylor, Texas, from 1908 until 1918, when he joined the staff of 
Our Lady of the Lake College. Others who taught at these State Normals 
were T. M. Colston, giving courses in history and English; Professor Under- 
wood, mathematics; A. G. Koenig, science; W. J. Spellman, commercial 
studies; John M. Steinfeldt, piano; Walter Romberg, Violin; Edward 
Meyer, organ; Mrs. E. H. Rice, penmanship, geography, and German; Mrs. 
Noble, kindergarten methods; and Mrs. Ellen Polk McGill, painting. 
The enrollment in these normals increased from 140 students in 1904 to 249 
in 1911, and the number of teachers from 6 in 1904 to 11 in 1911. For 
the courses taken in these summer Normals the Sisters were given college 
credit, which was recognized by the Catholic University. During the 
year special classes for the Sisters in Greek, French, music, and Latin 
were taught by Father Antoine, Father Laboure, and Father Hullweg. 

On December 23, 1910, Mother Florence and her administrative council 
adopted an amendment to the charter of Our Lady of the Lake, which was 
filed in the office of the Secretary of State, Austin, Texas, on January 4, 1911. 
By this change, Section II of the last amended charter was made to read 
as follows: 

The principal business office of the Congregation shall be located and maintained 
in the Mother House of the Sisters of Divine Province, at Lake View, in the City of 
San Antonio, Texas, and the principal College, which shall be called “Our Lady of 


the Lake,” and which shall enjoy the privilege of conferring Degrees and Diplomas, 
shall also be located at Lake View in the City of San Antonio, Texas. .. . 


With this charter in effect, the catalogue issued for the term rg11-12 
bears the announcements, “chartered as a College empowered to confer 
degrees,” and while no course of study forthe collegiate department is 
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given, a full course was offered. Miss Rosalie McNelly, now Sister Mary 
of the Presentation and professor of mathematics at Our Lady of the Lake 
College, was the only lay student enrolled. Several Sisters attended the 
logic classes with Miss McNelly, but she was the only student in the English, 
history, mathematics, Greek, and Latin classes. In June 1912 degrees, 
based on credits earned in Summer Normals and in special classes, were 
conferred on Sister Mary Angelique, who has been dean of the college 
since 1913, and Superior General of the Congregation since 1943, and 
Sister Mary of Good Counsel. These degrees were recognized by the 
Catholic University of America where the two Sisters received Master’s 
degrees in 1913. In 1914 Mother Florence had Providence House of 
Studies erected on the campus of Sisters’ College at the Catholic University, 
so that the Sisters might have a comfortable home in which to live while 
they were working at the University. Since that time there have always 
been several Sisters of Divine Providence in Washington working towards 
Master’s or Doctor’s degrees. . 


The first president of Our Lady of the Lake College was Very Rev. H.A. 
Constantineau, O.M.I., a native of Lowell, Massachusetts. Father 
Constantineau entered the Congregation of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate 
and was ordained in 1888. He taught for several years at the University 
of Ottawa and in 1898 was made Rector of the University. Four years 
later he came to Texas because of ill health and in 1904 became Provincial 
of the Southwestern province of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, an 


office he held until 1913, The first public notification of his association with 


Our Lady of the Lake is found in the 1902-03 catalogue, where he is listed 
as the donor of the gold medal award at the annual commencement for 
excellence in Christian Doctrine. Father Constantineau was largely re- 
sponsible for the success of the Sisters of Divine Providence in securing for 
their Constitutions the approval of the Holy See, and played an influential 
part in the negotiations to that end in Rome during the years 1 9°7 to 
1912, when final approbation was granted. He enjoyed a reputation for 
business acumen and held the office of Procurator of the Southwestern 
Province of his Congregation, as well as that of President of Our Lady of 
the Lake College, until his death. Father Constantineau was a regular 
attendant of the meetings of the Southern Association after the College 
became a member in 1923. He served on the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Learning during the years 1934 to 1936 and was a member of 
the executive committee of the Southern Association of Women’s Colleges. 
When his death was announced in the Southern Association Quarterly, the 
editor said of him that “his genuine friendliness made him easily one 
of the best loved delegates to the Association.” He died at the College, 
ul 1940. 
; ee Florence as Superior General of the Congregation, Father 
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Constantineau as president of the College, Mother Philothea as Superior 
and later as Superior General of the Congregation, and Sister Angelique 
as dean, worked hand in hand with the faculty to secure for Our Lady of 
the Lake every possible affiliation and accreditation. The first affiliation 
was with the Catholic University of America in 1913. The Texas legis- 
lature passed a law in 1917 authorizing the State Department of Education 
to inspect and accredit colleges in the State, and in January, 1918, Our Lady 
of the Lake College was placed upon the list of approved junior colleges of 
the first class by the State Board of Examiners, and in March of the following 
year the College was among those recognized by the State Department of 
Education as senior colleges of the first class) The College then sought 
membership in the Association of Texas Colleges, and the chairman of the 
classification committee of the Association notified Sister Angelique on 
November 26, 1919, that Our Lady of the Lake College had been added to 
the list of ‘Class A plus” colleges of Texas. This classification was defined 
by the Association to include “‘institutions that meet in full all the respective 
criteria prescribed.” In 1920 fourteen Texas colleges were listed in “Class 
A Plus” and Our Lady of the Lake College was the only Catholic institution 
among them. Later the Association changed its highest rating from “‘Class 
A Plus” to the more sober ‘‘First Class,’’ and the College has maintained 
this rating down to the present time. ; 
By this time the Congregation had opened schools in Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico; and Mother Florence was anxious to have 
the College approved by the Southern Association so that the college 
credits earned by the Sisters would be accepted for teaching certification 
in other states as well as in Texas. Moreover, graduates of the College 
were anxious to do graduate study in the best universities of the United 
States; and, accordingly, the administration applied for membership in 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, in which Our 
Lady of the Lake High School has held membership since 1919. The 
College was admitted to membership in December, 1923, and in the follow- 
ing year became a member of the Southern Association of Women’s Colleges. 


Mother Florence’s term of office as Superior General expired in 1925. 
During her term of office Our Lady of the Lake has grown from the acad- 
emy established in 1896 to a four-year liberal arts college. Additions 
to the original building had almost doubled its size; the Convent had 
been erected in 1907 to house the training school and the general adminis- 
tration of the Congregation; Moye Hall was built in 1920 to provide 
offices, classrooms, and dormitory space for the exclusive use of the College; 
the Conventual Church, which, with its Gothic spire, dominates the entire 
campus, was erected in 1923; and, in 1925, Providence Hall was added to 
provide more adequate science laboratory facilities and additional class- 
room and dormitory space. The part of the Administration building which 
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had been used as a chapel previous to the erection of the separate church 
was converted to the use of the college library. 

Mother M. Philothea was elected in 1925 to succeed Mother Florence 
in the office of Superior General. As local superior of Our Lady of the 
Lake since its beginning and as Assistant General to Mother Florence for 
many years, Mother Philothea had already taken a vital part in the develop- 
ment of the college. Under her immediate direction and with the assistance 
of Father Constantineau, who continued to hold the office of president, 
and of Sister Angelique as dean, Our Lady of the Lake sought the approval 
of the Association of American Universities and was placed on the approved 
list of the Association in 1927. 

Our Lady of the Lake College has always been primarily a liberal arts 
college, although its curriculum has added several vocational and pro- 
fessional courses. The first course of study included religion, philosophy, 
English, history, classical languages, German, mathematics, and science. 
At first German was the only modern language offered, but courses in 
French and Spanish were soon added. 

Education courses were given in accordance with the State certificate law 
as early as 1918, when the College was empowered to qualify teachers for 
certification by the State Department of Education; but these courses were 
not listed in the catalog until 1921. Facilities for practice teaching are 
provided in the high school, a member of the Southern Association of 
Secondary Schools, and in the elementary schools, which has been housed 
in St. Martin Hall since 1929. The courses in education at the present 
time show a marked emphasis on the psychological aspects of teaching and 
learning in contrast to the early emphasis on ‘‘methods.” 

The fields of natural science and social science have shown outstanding 
development. For a number of years the science offerings consisted of one 
course in physics, one in biology, and two in chemistry. Each of these 
fields is now respresented by a strong department, and students are not 
only prepared for graduate study but also for work in the professional 
fields of medicine, nursing, pharmacy, industrial chemistry, or the teaching 
of science. A four-story science hall with modern laboratory and class- 
room facilities for physics, chemistry, biology, and home economics was 
erected in 1937. 

The social sciences were originally represented by five courses: “History 
of the Christian Era,” “Political Economy and Psychology of Politics and 
History,” “History of Political Science,” “History of Education,” and 
“Philosophy of History.” Sociology and economics were first added, then 
“sovernment” which developed into the Department of Political Science, 
and, finally, social welfare. The Southwest in general, and Texas in 
particular, offer a vast and almost untouched field for social workers. 
Realizing this need, and encouraged by His Excellency, Most Rev. Robert 
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Lucey, Archbishop of San Antonio, Our Lady of the Lake College established 
a graduate social service school, with Miss Rita Fleming as director, to 
train workers for this region. The first courses leading to a certificate 
in social welfare were offered in 1942, and in 1945 the school was granted 
membership in the American Association of Schools of Social Work. At 
present, with the aid of a substantial grant from the General Education 
Board, the Social Service School is extending its curriculum to include 
the courses needed for the Master’s degree. 

Music and art have always been given a place of prominence in the 
course of study, and private lessons began with the opening of Our Lady 
of the Lake in 1896. Since 1922 the College has offered courses leading 
to a Bachelor of Music degree or to a B.A. degree with music as a major. 
The music department is a member of the National Association of Schools 
of Music. Art courses with college credit were first offered in 1935, and 
since then art has been one of the major fields for the B.A. degree. 

A course in “elocution” and ‘‘physical culture” was offered among the 
special studies provided for students of the Academy of Our Lady of the 
Lake in 1897, but by the time the college was opened, “‘elocution” had 
become “‘expression,” and a “thorough course in Swedish Physical Culture 
and Gymnastics’? was provided for all. This course was replaced by 
“physical training’ in 1926 and by “‘physical education” in 1928. In 
1931-32 courses leading to a Bachelor of Science degree with a major 
in physical education were introduced. The gymnasium containing a 
swimming pool, lockers, showers, and game space, as well as offices and 
classrooms, was completed in 1932. 

Courses in speech and dramatics were offered in 1933 and for a time 
led to a B. S. degree, but at present the department of speech and dramatic 
art is one of the major fields for the B.A. degree. Opportunity for dra- 
matic expression is afforded to students outside the department in the 
Dramatic Club and in the Radio Workshop Players, 

The first business administration courses, shorthand and bookkeeping, 
were offered from 1921 until 1927. In 1935 courses in economics and 
secretarial studies were offered, and in 1938 the Business Administration 
Department, which offers courses leading to a B.S. in Business Adminis- 
tration, was established. 

The forerunner of the present Home Economics department is to be 
found in two courses in “Household Economics” offered in 1921. Since 
1927 the Home Economics Department has afforded a major field for the 
B.S. degree and occupies the entire fourth floor of the science building. 
The Home Management House was erected in 1938 to provide a practice 
home for home-economics majors. 

Non-credit courses in library science were offered as early as 1925, at 
Our Lady of the Lake College, and in 1931 a full course leading to a B.S. 


| 
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in Library Science degree was opened to students who had completed 
three years of college. The Library Science Department was approved by 
the Southern Association in 1933, and the B.A. degree was made a pre- 


| Tequisite for admission into the department. The Library Science Depart- 


ment attained the status of a professional school in 1943, when it was 
accredited as a Type II Library School by the American Library Associa- 
tion. In 1946 the department will move into the quarters provided for 
it on the third floor of the library building now under construction on 


| the campus. 


In 1935 the Summer Session of the Catholic University of America 


F established the “Southern Branch” of the University in San Antonio, 
and Our Lady of the Lake College provided offices, classrooms and library 


facilities for the courses in education, history, and political science. The 
Master’s degree granted upon completion of the required number of 
hours is conferred by the Catholic University, and not by Our Lady of 
the Lake. 

Since its beginning as an academy in 1896, the administration of Our 
Lady of the Lake has been in the hands of the Superior General and her 
councilors, who form the board of trustees of the Congregation of the 
Sisters of Divine Providence. With the opening of the college to lay 
students in 1911 the management of its immediate affairs was delegated 
to the president, the dean, the registrar, and the treasurer as the officers of 
administration. Since 1930 the officers of administration have included 
the dean of students, and since 1943, the librarian, In 1928 a group of 
laymen was selected to serve the general administrators in an advisory 
capacity, and together with the Superior General, the president, and the 
dean, as ex officio members, form the board of trustees of the college. The 
Archbishop of San Antonio is the Honorary Chairman of the board, and 
the chairman is elected by the board from its members. This board is self- © 
perpetuating, and since its establishment has been under the chairmanship 
of Henry P. Drought, of San Antonio, with its members drawn from among 
the prominent men and women of the Southwest. 

Reverend Father H.A. Constantineau, O.M.I., was president of Our 
Lady of the Lake College from 1g11 until his death in 1940. In 1941 
Dr. John L. McMahon was named president to succeed Father Constan- 
tineau. At the time of appointment, Dr. McMahon was Assistant Professor 
of Politics at the Catholic University of America. He had taught political 
science at Our Lady of the Lake College from 1933 until 1939, when he 
accepted the professorship at the Catholic University. Dr. McMahon has 
been director of the Southern Extension Branch of the Catholic University 
since 1940. 

Mother Mary Angelique, dean of Our Lady of the Lake College since 
1913, is a native of Mississippi and attended St. Mary’s Academy in Austin, 
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Texas. In 1901 she entered the Congregation of the Sisters of Divine 
Providence and taught at Our Lady of the Lake Academy until 1911, 
when the College was opened; and she received one of the first degrees 
in 1912. After receiving a Master’s degree at the Catholic University in 
1913, Mother Angelique returned to the college to accept the joint position 
of dean and registrar and to teach in the English department. In 1923 
Sister Mary of the Presentation became registrar, and in 1924 she was 
succeeded by Sister Mary Pia who still holds this position. In 1931 when 
Reverend Mother Philothea was reélected Superior General, Mother 
Angelique became Assistant General. When Reverend Mother Philothea’s 
third term of office expired in 1942, Mother Angelique became Superior 
General of the Congregation, an office she now holds together with that of 
dean of the College. 


The Congregation now numbers 683 Sisters and conducts 79 schools 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, New Mexico, and California. The 
Majority of the 463 teachers in the Congregation have received their 
training at the College. Since 1923 men and women of other Religious 
Congregations have been attending Our Lady of the Lake in increasing 
numbers; and through them the influence of the College has been felt 
throughout the South and the Southwest in general, and particularly in 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
The regular session of the College has been open to lay students since 1911. 
The average annual enrollment, not including the summer session, for 
the first ten years was 11 students, within the range of one student for the 
first year to 46 in 1921. In the second decade the average annual enroll- 
ment was 163, and from 1931 to 1941, the average reached 358. ‘The 
war years brought an increase in the number of students so that for the 
past five years the average is 373, with 460 enrolled in 1944-45. The 
summer session draws an enrollment of over 500, not including graduate 
students. The number of degrees conferred annually has been over fifty 
for the past ten years. The majority of the graduates have followed the 
profession of teaching, but a number of physicians, technicians, dietitians, 
musicians, and business women are included among them. Graduates 
of the Library Science and Social Service schools are filling positions in 
their fields throughout the Southwest. 

The faculty of the college has been drawn, in the main, from among 
the Sisters of Divine Providence, who have been prepared for their work 
by graduate study at the Catholic University of America, Columbia 
University, the University of Texas, the University of Michigan, Chicago 
University, and other secular universities. The Congregation of the Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate has supplied priests to teach the courses in religion | 
and philosophy and to serve as chaplains for both the Sisters and the 
students. Father Constantineau was president of the College for twenty- 
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nine years; Father Antoine taught philosophy and religion from 1927 
until 1934; Father Arnold spent nine years teaching at the College; Father 
Decker has served as teacher, chaplain, and student counselor since 1939. 
These and many other Oblates are remembered as teachers and friends 
at Our Lady of the Lake. 

Since 191g the faculty has always included a number of laymen. Out- 
standing among them are Mr. John F. O’Shea, who became a member of 
the staff in 1919 and taught courses in education until his death on F ebruary 
17, 1935; Mrs. Katherine Cleaver Leifield, who was director of Athletics 
from 1924 until 1931; Dr. Arthur M. Murphy, professor of sociology 
from 1926 until 1931, who left Our Lady of the Lake to become president 
of St. Mary College in Leavenworth, Kansas; Mr. David Griffin, who has 
been choral director since 1932; and Dr. Eric Sorantin, who has been 
the Associate Director of the Department of Music as well as professor of 
violin and theory and director of the college orchestra since 1938. Political 
science, art, home economics, library science, physical education, sociology, 
and economics are the fields in which the lay faculty has been chiefly 
engaged. 

The year 1946 finds Our Lady of the Lake preparing to observe the 
fiftieth anniversary of its establishment. Beginning as an elementary 
school and academy it has extended its sphere of influence both below and 
above its original scope. ‘Today the Nursery School forms a part of the 
system and serves as a laboratory for practice and observation for education 
and home economics students; St. Martin Hall and Our Lady of the 
Lake High School endeavor primarily to provide a solid foundation in 
the elementary and secondary school subjects, and serve, secondarily, as 
demonstration schools in connection with the college education courses. 
The college itself dates from 1911, but its origin lies not only in the establish- 
ment of Our Lady of the Lake in 1896, but also in the foundation of the 
Sisters of Divine Providence by the Venerable Father Moye in 1762, for 
the history of the College is but one chapter of the history of the Congre- 


pation. 


The University of Chattanooga: Sixty Years 


By Gitpert E. Govan, Librarian, AND JAMES W. Livincoop, 
Associate Professor of Economics, University of Chattanooga 


The University of Chattanooga celebrated its sixtieth annual com- - 
mencement exercises this past June. In the period of sixty years, like : 
many another of its sister institutions, it has experienced its trials and its } 
disappointments, as well as its share of victories and accomplishments. , 
The inspiration for its establishment was local; its actual coming into 
being was effected through the Methodist Episcopal Church. These : 
two influences have consistently been its supporting strength, but in the: 
more recent years its association with its community has grown even 
closer and stronger, a mutual codperation between town and gown. 


=> 


As the world moves forward into a new age, the University has gained | 
additional impetus from its old associations and from its accumulation of 
alumni, grateful for the service the institution has rendered to them, to) 
its community, and to its nation. As a consequence of financial gifts, , 
it has entered upon a new program of construction to take care of planned | 
expansion. Proud of its sixty years of history, the University looks to the: 
future with increased determination to succeed in the two tasks set up? 
for it when it was first dedicated: to serve the dignity of man and the: 
majesty of God. 


The movement for the establishment of an institution of higher education 1 
at Chattanooga originated August 7, 1872, when a group composed of 
leading citizens of the community met to discuss the needs for collegiate : 
opportunities. Among those present were clergymen and lay members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Chattanooga then was a growing + 
frontier community. Though located in the South and known as a Southern 1 
town because of its war history, actually Chattanooga was then but at 
thirty-four year old trading center which had no roots in the traditional | 
plantation South. With thé ending of the Civil War, the mineral resources 3 
and transportation opportunities, as well as the surrounding natural | 
beauty of the area, attracted veterans of both armies, who had fought int 
the campaigns of East Tennessee. Many of them had _ technological | 
training and access to some capital. They were the industrial pioneers of f 
the New South. They changed Chattanooga’s economy from a rather : 
mediocre distributing center, which it had become because of the better ° 
established competition of such communities as Knoxville and Nashville, , 
to that of a manufacturing town, with particular emphasis on iron and | 


steel products. Like all pioneers, they were optimistic about their own | 


ee 
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future and, therefore, that of their chosen community. The resulting enter- 
prise and the unique conditions, for the South, of Chattanooga minimized 
the usual bitterness and other problems of the Reconstruction period, 


thus putting these one-time Northerners and Southerners squarely on the 
“road to re-union” at an early date. 


Assured, as they felt, of the future of their community, Chattanoogans 
realized that education as well as effort was necessary to unlock the full 
opportunities available. They lacked the financial resources to accomplish 
the establishment’ of the institution of higher education, which should 
head the future school system of their community. In the meantime, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church had demonstrated an interest in Southern 
education. At first, this was exclusively in the development of opportunity 


_for the freed slaves. This had led to the organization in 1866 of the 


Freedmen’s Aid Committee, which was adopted as a regular church society 
in 1872 and the title changed to the Freedmen’s Aid Society, an organi- 
zation which should not be confused with the Freedmen’s Bureau, a govern- 
ment agency. The guiding policy of the Society was found in Article 
II of its Constitution, which read; “‘Its object shall be to labor for the 
education and special aid of Freedmen and others... . In 1880, the 
General Conference of the Church accepted the interpretation of the 
phrase “‘and others,” “‘to signify white people in the South, who might 
be in need of similar ‘aid’ to that required by freedmen.” This action by 
the 1880 General Conference stimulated interest in the establishment of 
an institution of collegiate rank in the central South for white members of 
the conferences of the area. 

The Holston Conference, which included Chattanooga, was the strongest 
Methodist Episcopal body in the central South area. If such an insti- 
tution of higher learning was to be built, it seems to have been a foregone 
conclusion that it would be located within that conference. A committee 
was appointed, composed of members of the seven contiguous confer- 
ences to select a site, with the approval of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, the 
sources of any funds to be granted by the Church. The natural rivals 
as possible sites were Knoxville, Athens, and Chattanooga, all. in East 
Tennessee. Despite its disparity in size, Athens was brought into this 
competition because it was the seat of the East Tennessee Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, which had been founded under the auspices of the Holston Conference 
in 1866. With a history of twenty years of comparatively successful 
operation for its day behind it, it was somewhat natural for the supporters 
of the Athens school to believe it should be most seriously considered as 
the proposed central university. The committee, however, chose Chatta- 


- nooga because of its strategic location, its promising future, and the interest 


evinced by its citizens in the establishment of an institution of higher edu- 
cation. Tangible evidence of this interest was immediately forthcoming 
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when the choice of Chattanooga was announced. The citizens of the Com- 
munity—Methodists and non-Methodists—joined to raise a fund of $15,000, 
which was offered to the Freedmen’s Aid Society to assist in the construction 
of the first building. The school was to be a local as well as a church 
enterprise. 

A charter for the institution was granted upon the petition of twenty-eight 
incorporators, sixteen of whom were Chattanoogans, July 8, 1886. ‘The 
general purpose and objects of the said corporation,” the Charter reads, 
“being the support of a literary and scientific undertaking as a university 
in the City of Chattanooga, Hamilton County, Tennessee, for the general 
diffusion of knowledge, with the power to confer degrees, etc.” The 
majority of the Board was to be members of the Methodist Church, with 
two representatives of the Freedmen’s Aid Society and the President of 
the institution sitting ex officio. At least seven of the ten members of the 
Executive Committee were to be Methodists. In addition to these pro- 
visions of the Charter, a contract between the Trustees of the University 
and the Freedmen’s Aid Society was signed, which stated that no “‘extra- 
ordinary expenditures” were to be incurred by the Trustees without the 
approval of the Society, and all endowment funds were to be under the 
control of the Society. However, it was agreed that ‘‘should the University 
secure an endowment sufficient for its maintenance, the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society shall transfer its right in the property to the University on condition 
that it refund all monies expended by the said Society.”” The adminis- 
trative officers and faculty were to be appointed by officials of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, subject to the approval of the Board of Trustees. 

In the group of Chattanoogans among the original incorporators, there 
were several who should be noted. One of these was probably the best 
known industrialist in the area, General John T. Wilder, who had com- 
manded a brigade of Federal troops in the fighting around Chattanooga 
and had remained when the war ended to play an important part in 
building the iron and steel industry. Capt. H.S. Chamberlain, prominent 
banker and industrialist, was another ex-Federal officer who cast his lot 
with Chattanooga. He was to be the first president of the Board, serving 
as such until his death, when he was succeeded as a trustee by his son, 
Mr. Marrow Chamberlain, the present president of the Board, who was 
elected to that position in 1933. 


Dr. J.J. Manker, a Methodist clergyman, was among the most devoted 
workers for the University of Chattanooga for the whole of his lifetime 
and left a tradition of service to his descendants, of whom two generations 
have served as Board members, and three have been students of the insti- 
tution. Mr. David Woodworth, another industrialist, served the Board 
ably, as did his son, and his grandson-also a graduate of the University- 
serves today. From such enthusiasm was derived the spirit which was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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to carry Chattanooga’s University over the difficulties which so soon began 
to beset it. 
The Rev. George P. Mains was chosen as the first president, but never 
took office, because of a disagreement which arose over faculty appoint- 
ments. The Rev. E.S. Lewis was appointed acting president and became 
the first of the institution’s administrative officers. Dr. Lewis who was 
then but thirty-one years of age, had been president of Little Rock Univer- 


Sity, another institution for the education of whites sponsored by the Freed- 


men’s Aid Society. He was a graduate of Boston University. The first 
faculty was composed of seven members, in addition to Dr. Lewis, who 
was teacher as well as administrative officer. Tuition rates were typically 
low, being but thirty dollars a year. 


The general divisions of the institution were the Academic Department, 


the College of Liberal Arts, both of which were co-educational, and the 


School of Theology. The Academic Department, which was devised to 
prepare students for the College, was arranged with curricula leading to 
corresponding courses in the College. Three degrees were offered in the 
latter: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Philosophy, and Bachelor of Science. 
Each of these had a rigidly fixed curriculum with stated entrance require- 
ments. Candidates for admission to the freshman class of what was called 
the “classical course,” which led to the Bachelor of Arts degree, were 
examined, according to the catalog, in the following subjects: English, 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, science (which for some reason included 
“civil government’) and history, including that of the Church. Candidates 
for admission to the freshman class for the other two degrees could sub- 
stitute for Greek, ‘“‘one year’s work in English classics and one in French 
or German.” 

The curriculum for the B.A. candidate included two years each of 
Latin and Greek, two years of mathematics, two years of French or German, 
four quarters of natural science (chemistry, physics, geology, and astronomy, 
each required for one quarter), three quarters of English literature, two quar- 
ters of the history of philosophy, two psychology, and one each of rhetoric, 
logic, ethics, art criticism, history of civilization, and political economy, 
with three quarters of work in religion completing the program. 

The programs for the Ph.B. and B.S. candidates were equally fixed 
but consisted of only three years work, the junior year being dropped in 
both. Inasmuch as the senior year in all three was virtually the same (the 
only change being the substitution of a quarter’s work in rhetoric for one 
in psychology, which was moved to the second year, in the program of 
the B.S. candidates) whatever variances occurred were in the first two 
years. Both these degrees required two years of Latin, and German 
was also required of the Ph.B. student but not of the B.S. Two years of 


mathematics were required in both, and the scientific course required two 
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quarters each of chemistry and physics, and one each of mineralogy, biology, 
zoology, and botany, while in the Ph. B. curriculum only one quarter each of 
geology and astronomy and two of physics were given as requisites. One 
quarter of English literature was required of Ph.B. candidates but not of 
those for a B.S. 

The School of Theology states no admission requirements in the cata- 
logue other than that “candidates for admission must present their credent- 
ials as licentiates or satisfactory testimonials from the proper officers or 
authorities of their respective churches that they are suitable persons to 
to be admitted to a course of study in preparation for Holy Orders.” How- 
ever, the school authorities did state that the course of three years, leading 
to a B.D. degree, required, for its successful prosecution, ‘‘a previous course 
of Collegiate training.” 

Chattanooga University, as it was then called, opened its doors to its 
first matriculants September 16, 1886. One hundred twenty-eight students 
had enrolled in the three departments, of whom twenty-six were candidates 
for degrees in the Liberal Arts College. There was an enthusiastic gather- 
ing at the Chapel for the opening exercises. Representatives of the church 
were present, together with the men of the community who had worked 
so hard to accomplish the event, now apparently so auspiciously begun. 
Even as they gathered, one difficulty, which they thought already disposed 
of, again reared its head. It came about because of a typical misunder- 
standing of the function of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. Although it did 
not become known until sometime later, Negroes applied for admission to the 
school on the opening day. 

There had been discussion of the possible co-education of the races in 
in the press while the effort to establish the school was still in process. 
Every time the subject came up, the action of the General Conference of 
the Methodist Church in 1880, accepting Bishop Walden’s interpretation 
of the phrase “‘and others” was re-stated, and the difficulty quieted. The 
aspiring matriculants, who opened the matter again, although this time 
in actuality, not theory, did so to test the position of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society on the matter of mixed education of the races in the South. The 
matter was agitated in the local and church press with some national 
repercussions. 

Before this difficulty was adjusted (although Bishop Walden, who 
delivered the address at the exercises on October 26, 1886, in which the 
institution was dedicated, had again stated that it was established as a 
white school), a new one, also connected with the race question, arose. 
This was over the alleged refusal of one of the faculty at the University to 
acknowledge an introduction to a Negro minister. Again, the matter 
was bandied back and forth in the press of the country, and some members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church said if the situation was typical at 
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Chattanooga, their church had merely assumed the same role in the 
South already taken by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The 
result of the whole matter was the affirmation by the church that no one 
could be turned away from an institution to which it granted funds for 


| baa : A : 
_ any reasons connected with “race, color or previous condition of servitude.” 


This decision did not say that Negro matriculants should be accepted— 
that was left to the Board of Trustees—only that they could not be rejected 
because they were Negroes. The consequence was the local Board said 
it would continue to run a “white school”? on the principles stated by 
the Church authorities. No Negroes, consequently, ever attended the 
institution, but this somewhat equivocal action hardly satisfied anyone. 
Two local members of the Board of Trustees, who were also among the 
original incorporators, resigned. Students left with and without notice. 
The consequence was that the enrollment in all courses dropped from 
240 the first year to 104 the second. Students registering from Tennesse 
dropped from 207 to 83. Out of local embarrassment and dissatisfaction, 


| a weak movement to purchase the institution, according to charter rights, 


was begun. The weakened condition of Chattanooga University and 
the financial difficulties at it and the school at Athens, supported by the 
Holston Conference, created a situation which disturbed the educational 
authorities of the Church. 


At the General Conference of the Church in 1888, the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society was changed to the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education 
Society, thus disposing of any doubt that it could support work among 
the Southern whites. It was also directed by the Conference to unite 
the schools at Athens and Chattanooga and adjust the courses between 
them. To accomplish this purpose, the Holston Conference deeded to 
the Society its rights in the property of the Athens School. The two 
were then united in 1889 under the name U.S. Grant University, with 
John F. Spence, who had been president at Grant Memorial University 
(the name by which the Athens school was then known), as Chancellor. 
The original plans called for the location of the Collegiate and Medical 
work at Chattanooga and the Theological and Technological schools at 
Athens. Both institutions were to have academies. Chattanooga Univer- 
sity disappeared by absorption within three years of its origin. 

A comparison of the first catalogue of the U. S. Grant University with 
the last of Chattanooga University shows several changes in addition to 
the adjustment of schools and change of name. The Board of Trustees 
dropped from 32 to 21 members, of whom only nine had served on the 
Chattanooga board. One new undergraduate degree was offered, as far 
as Chattanooga was concerned, a Mus. B., while graduate work was 
planned leading to an S.T.B., and the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 


These were in addition to the M.D., granted for the first time in the Spring 
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of 1890, as the Medical College, allotted to Chattanooga under the uni- 
fication, was organized in 1889. 

The experience of the next few years was to demonstrate that matters 
had not been adjusted altogether satisfactorily . Collegiate work, under 
the plan, was to be concentrated at Chattanooga, yet the college at Athens 
continued to operate, and, in 1892, work in liberal arts at Chattanooga 
was discontinued and all placed at Athens. The Theological School was 
brought to Chattanooga in the same year, while the year following the 
Academic Departments were combined at Athens. Thus Chattanooga was 
left with only a recently organized Medical College and a somewhat weak 
Theological School, which had only twenty registrants the first year. Only 
the surprising growth of the medical school to 120 students in its fourth year 
gave heart to the local supporters. 

Some of the policies of the new chancellor created the suspicion that 
his interest was greater in his own welfare and that of Athens than in 
that of Chattanooga. For this reason, or for some other which the authors 
have been unable to discover, Bishop I.W. Joyce was made chancellor 
in 1891, and Dr. Spence demoted to president. A year later, angered by 
what had occurred, Dr. Spence resigned. Bishop Joyce was obviously 
chosen as Chancellor because he was resident Bishop of the Chattanooga 
area, for he resigned when he was transferred in 1895, and the institution 
was left without an executive head until the fall of 1898, when Dr. John 
H. Race was installed as president, because he thought the title, chancellor, 
unsuitable. 

Dr. Race was born at Paupack, Pennsylvania, in 1862. He graduated 
from Princeton in 1890 and received an M.A. there in 1894. He taught 
Greek and rhetoric at Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pennsylvania, 
from 1890 to 1894. In the latter year he became pastor of the Centenary 
Church at Binghampton, N.Y. Before deciding to accept the invitation 
to become head of the U.S. Grant University, which originated with the 
officials of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society, he and 
Mrs. Race studied the situation. At Chattanooga they found in operation 
only the Medical and Theological Schools, with the College of Liberal 
Arts, the Academic Department and a few special departments at Athens. 

The Theological Department was in its seventh year after being taken 
back to Chattanooga in 1892. Its faculty had never consisted of more 
than three members and its largest matriculation, 35, was in the current 
year, 1898. ‘The Medical Department was in its tenth year. The dean, 
Dr. E. A. Cobleigh, the thirteen other professors, and their large corps of 
assistants, were all practicing physicians of Chattanooga, who largely served 


without pay. The student body of the Medical School had risen to 168 
in 1898. 
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| The Theological School, though by no manner of means affluent, did 
i receive financial support from the Church. The Medical School, on 
{ the other hand, was entirely upon its own resources, and its comparatively 
§ large student body, brought no commensurate return in money. Most 
of the students were poor men who gave notes for tuition, hoping after 
they had established themselves to be able to take them up. As might 
be expected, too large a proportion of them were poorly prepared, despite 
the constant efforts of the College to raise its standards of admission. It 
was one cf the original members of the Southern Medical College Associ- 
ation, organized in 1892, and in accordance with the standards established 
by the Association adopted a three year program in 1894. In general 
administrative matters, the Medical School was largely autonomous, 
although its diplomas were granted by the University and its dean made 
annual reports to the Board of Trustees. 


These were the conditions which were found by Dr. and Mrs. Race 
upon their visit of inspection. There had been attempts to organize 
other professional schools, all of which had proved unsuccessful. This 
led to the definite conclusion on the part of Dr. Race that the schools 
could be successful at Chattanooga only if established upon the foundation 
of a strong liberal arts college. This consequently became the first objective 
of the new administration. It called for the relocation of the college at 
Chattanooga and the maintenance of a high grade preparatory school at 
Athens. . The new president also felt that the enthusiasm for the institution 
at Chattanooga, which had been largely lost locally by the various mis- 
understandings and maneuverings of the past ten years, could be recaptured 
in part, at least by the deeding of the property, then held by the Freedmen’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society, to the Board of Trustees. He 
also held doubts as to the ultimate value of the professional schools, but 
in the meantime these had to continue in operation. 

In fact, a new school was shortly to be added. Discussions with the 
lawyers of Chattanooga revealed that they would be interested in the 
establishment of a law school, organized on the same general basis as the 
Medical College. The experience of the new department was to be similar 
in many respects to that of the Medical School. It was taught by a faculty 
of local men, few of whom received any financial return. It had no 
endowment but depended entirely for the expense of operation upon 
students’ fees, most of which were in the form of notes to be paid after 
graduation. There was a two-year course of study leading to a LL.B. 
degree, although students were admitted to the Senior year if an exami- 
nation showed them qualified. There were the same efforts to raise stand- 
ards as by the Medical School, but with a similar lack of success. In 
only one way was there a difference of any consequence: the student body 
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was seldom nore than twenty-five per cent of that of the Medical School. 
Thus it added little, if any, strength to the over-all circumstances of the 
institution. 

As a newcomer, Dr. Race naturally proceeded slowly with the necessary 
solutions to the very involved problems of the University. His personality and 
intelligence, to which were added those of Mrs. Race, soon won for him 
the respects of those with whom he worked. His obvious evidence of 
interest in the community brought to him the similar feelings of the citizens. 
He actively participated in movements for the cultural and material well- 
being of Chattanooga. On these foundations, he began to move toward 
the accomplishment of his program for the institution under his direction. 
He was, in fact, the first administrative head of the university who possessed 
both strength and vision and whose interest was solely in building the insti- 
tution on sound educational principles, not in making choices because of 
local rivalries. 

At the end of his first year, President Race in his report to the Board of 
Trustees recommended that the Liberal Arts College of the University 
be established at Chattanooga. This was accepted by the Board with 
only one opposing vote, but was necessarily delayed. First, the consent 
of the Methodist Conference, from which the institution drew part of its 
support, and the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society had 
to be secured. It was also necessary to provide room on the campus at 
Chattanooga for the College. ‘The latter was accomplished by the con- 
struction of a building, the first to be added to the original plant, to house 
the Medical College. The Conferences were willing to concur in the 
move if financial strength was secured to accomplish it. This came with 
the acceptance of the idea by the managers of the Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society, who also offered an annual appropriation to 
support the new venture, if the local trustees would secure an equal mount. 
This was read to the Board of Trustees at its meeting May 26, 1903. Two 
of the local trustees, Messrs J. E. Annis and John A. Patten, immedi- 
ately announced that they would assume the remaining indebtedness upon 
the Medical Building and thus make possible the turning over all other 
funds received as gifts to the new enterprise. The consequence was that at 
the meeting held June 21, 1904, President Race was able to announce that 
the funds offered by the authorities of the Society had been matched, and 
that the College of Liberal Arts would begin operations at Chattanooga the 
following fall, with Dr. W. W. Hooper, one of the original faculty in 1886, 
as dean. 

Requirements for admission to the College were either a diploma from 
an accredited high or preparatory school or a satisfactory examination. 
Three degrees were offered: A.B., B.S., and Litt. B. one hundred twenty 
semester hours were required for graduation. The work for the freshman 
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j and sophomore years was required for the A.B. and the B.S., while a good 
{deal of election was allowed the candidates for the Litt. B. Latin and 
{Greek were required of A.B. students, except for those who had had no 
Greek previously. Two years of either French or German were required, 
as were two years of English. One year each of mathematics, chemistry, 
and physics, the last placed in the junior year, were requisite, as were 
|courses in history, logic, and psychology. There was a one-hour course 
in the English Bible in the sophomore year. The remaining twenty-two 
(hours necessary for graduation were elective, but not more than six hours 
could be taken in one department. Students entering without Greek 
jin their preparatory work had a wider choice, although the elections had 
to be made from stated courses except in the junior and senior years, 
where again twenty-two hours of free electives were allowed, with the 
requirement that no more than six of them could be in one department. 

The program for B.S. students required two years of French or German, 
1 English, and mathematics. Five science courses were required for gradu- 
ation, to be chosen from chemistry, physics, and biology—two each of two, 
and one of one. A course in logic and psychology, one in English Bible, 
and one in history completed the requirements, again leaving twenty-two 
) hours of electives for the last two years with the same provision that no more 
than six were to be taken in any department. 
| The Litt. B. was provided for those students who were unable to meet 
the “rigid entrance requirements” of the institution. ‘The order of courses 
was not named, but the student’s program had to be approved by the 
Committee on Elective Studies. Two years each of French, German, 
mathematics, and history were required, along with three years of English, 
one of science, and one of philosophy. The remaining hours necessary to 
total the one hundred twenty required for graduation were elective subjects. 
A short thesis was required of candidates for all degrees. 

At the meeting in which he notified the Trustees of the opening of the 
College the following fall, Dr. Race warned them that it was urgently 
necessary to build the financial resources of the institution by accumulating 
an endowment. Slight efforts had been made to accomplish such a purpose 
before. The interest of a wealthy Chicago capitalist, Dr. D K. Pearsons, 
was aroused in the institution. He made an offer on April 1, 1905, of a 
gift of $50,000 for endowment purposes if the friends of the University 
would raise $150,000. One year later, this had been successfully done 
with the assistance of a gift of $30,000 from Andrew Carnegie. ‘This was 
the first of a series of successful endowment campaigns. 

Dr. Race then set out to accomplish another purpose, about which 
all the institution’s supporters were convinced. The school, it will be 
remembered, had begun as the Chattanooga University, but its title had 

been changed to the U.S. Grant University at the time of the merger 
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with the institution at Athens. In 1907, the Board of Trustees unanimously 
recommended that the name be changed to the University of Chattanooga, 
with the institution at Athens to be known as the Athens School of the 
University of Chattanooga. 

In 1909, President Race was able to announce the successful accomplish- 
ment of another item on his original program at the annual meeting of 
the Board of Trustees. The authorities of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society deeded the property at Chattanooga and Athens to 
the Board of Trustees. As a sign of their appreciation of Dr. Race, who 
was largely responsible for the action of the Society, the Board of Trustees 
immediately initiated a campaign to build a president’s home on the 
campus to cost $20,000. The campaign was a success and the home 
erected. 

In the following year, the University of Chattanooga was accepted for 
membership in the Southern Association. At the meeting at which this | 
was announced, May 30, 1910, the Trustees voted to launch a new cam- 
paign for $500,000 for buildings and endowment. President Race stated 
his conviction that such a campaign would have a better chance of success 
to secure aid from the General Education Board of New York if the insti- 
tution were to abandon the professional schools and concentrate on the 
College of Liberal Arts in such determined terms that the Board agreed 
with him and voted to discontinue at once the work in those schools. 
The successsful termination of this campaign was announced November 
I, 1912, having been aided by a grant of $150,000 by the General Education 
Board. 

Dr. Race, having been elected one of the publishing agents of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, resigned at the June, 1913, meeting of the Board of 
Trustees. He had successfully accomplished the goals he had set himself 
when he accepted the position as administrative head of the Institution, 
and in other ways had brought prestige to the school. So many changes 
had occurred that it is difficult to measure the growth of the school under 
his administration. At the time he resigned, however, there were 119 
students in the college, which had opened nine years before with 49, and 
a faculty of fourteen as compared to nine. The original incorporators 
laid the foundation, but the structure was largely a consequence of the 
efforts of John H. Race. Should the present writers choose one individual 
to be honored above all for his constructive and devoted labor to the 
upbuilding of the University of Chattanooga, that man would be Dr. Race. 

Dr. Fred Whitlo Hixson, a graduate of DePauw University, was elected 
by the Board to succeed President Race, after a brief interim. During ) 
his administration of six years the new buildings, for which a part of the 
money raised in the campaign ending in 1912 was intended, were con- 
structed. Some slight changes were made in the required courses and 
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four hours added for a degree, making a total of one hundred twenty-four. 
‘In the announcements for the academic year 1918-1919, the B. Litt. 
‘was dropped, and the requirements for the remaining degrees offered—B. A. 
nd B. S.—were changed. A total of one hundred twenty-eight hours was 
needed for graduation. Latin and one other language were required of 
jall A.B. students, as were English, political science, philosophy, English 
'Bible, and mathematics. Sixteen additional hours were required in the 
sciences offered: chemistry, physics, geology, biology and engineering. The 
frest were to be elected by the student. The chief difference in the curri- 
jculum for the B.S. degree was that a total of forty-five hours was required 


1. " 
‘in the departments of science. 


3 


| During the latter years of President Hixson’s administration, the turmoil 
lof war brought additional burden. The experience at Chattanooga 
swas similar to that all over the country. The University, which was 
largely a day school, made the necessary adjustments to take care of a 
junit of the Students’ Army Training Corps by converting one of the partly 
ifinished new buildings to use as a barracks. 

As a source of strength during this trying period and a prophecy of 
}greater accomplishment to come, the beautiful John A. Patten Chapel, 
}the gift of Mrs. Patten and her children in memory of the longtime trustee 
and benefactor of the institution, daily took shape before the eyes of students 
jand faculty. Its dedication in June, 1919, marked the completion of 
the building program begun three years before. 

President Hixson resigned in July, 1920, to become president of Alle- 
| gheny College. While the trustees sought the proper person as head of 
the school, Dean Frank Finley Hooper, son of Dr. W. W. Hooper, whom 
‘he had succeeded as dean two years before, because of his failing health, 
was Acting-President. Dr. Arlo Ayres Brown was chosen for the new 
president and took office July 1, 1921. Dr. Brown was a graduate of 
Northwestern University and of Drew Theological Seminary. He had 
been Superintendent of the Teacher Training Board of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. His national connections and scholarly attainments 
Swere to aid in bringing wider recognition to the school, which continued 
‘to project itself more and more into the affections and activities of its com- 
munity. 

In his report to the trustees given June 6, 1922, President Brown said 
the student body had increased 38 per cent in the preceding year. He 
remarked upon the necessity for securing a stronger faculty, raising the 
Isalary scale, and introducing new departments for the wider opportunity 
jithey gave students. The following fall, two such departments were added: 
} Religious Education and Sociology, being one, and the other, Economics 
and Commerce. To support these and other projected improvements, 
} the trustees determined upon a new endowment campaign to raise $850,000. 
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Again the institution received the aid of the General Education Board, 
At the successful termination of the campaign, one of the trustees, Mr. 
W. E. Brock, received the particular praise of the entire Board for his efforts 
in it. 

The death of Dr. Wesley Watson Hooper in March, 1923, was a shock 
to the University family, even though his declining health had prepared 
them somewhat for it. Dr. Hooper had seen the whole history of the 
University. He had joined the faculty in 1886 and had served in the capac- 
ities of trustee and administrative officer as well as teacher. His wisdom 
and understanding had been freely given to students, alumni, and his 
colleagues. He stands pre-eminent in the hearts of those who had the 
privilege of association with him. 

Since 1907, when the official name of the institution became the Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga, the Athens branch had operated as a preparatory 
school with the gradual introduction through the years of junior college 
work. It was officially called The Athens School of the University of 
Chattanooga. In 1925, it was decided that this association be terminated. 
The property at Athens was transferred to “a new and independent edu- 
cational corporation” set up under the title, the Tennessee Wesleyan 
College, on a junior college level. This separation was one more step in 
the progression toward creating a closer association between University 
of Chattanooga and its community. ‘There was hereafter to be no division 
of interest or funds. 

President Brown announced in the Spring of 1929 his acceptance of 
an invitation to become president of Drew University. In addition to 
the accomplishments of his administration already noted, a number of 
other achievements are significant. The University had been placed on 
the accredited list of the Association of American Universities. An aver- 
age of “C’’ was required of all graduates, and a system of majors and 
minors had been introduced. The privilege of taking departmental 
honors was provided for seniors. ‘There had been an invigoration of 
evening and summer sessions. The total student body had grown from 
261 to 676, and the faculty from 16 to 27. In addition to the two new 
departments already mentioned, work was inaugurated in music, art, 
and public speaking, while through the generosity of Mr. Adoph S. Ochs, 
owner and publisher of the New York Times, a chair of City Government 
was endowed. 

There had been in the administration of Dr. Brown a regularization 
of procedure which brought the institution much more in line with modern 
educational trends. Assisting in these developments was Prof. Paul L. 
Palmer, head of the Department of Education, who succeeded Prof. Frank 
Hooper as dean. As his department expanded, he found the responsi- 
bilities of teaching increased to a degree which caused him to resign as 
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jdean. His successor, Maxwell A. Smith, was appointed in 1929 and 
( continues in office today. The reorganization of the business office— 
| a part of the general improvement of the administration under President 
| Brown—brought to the campus Stanley F. Bretske as comptroller, who had 
continued as an able and popular officer of the institution. 

Dr. Brown’s successor, Dr. Alexander Guerry, took office under apparently 

auspicious circumstances. He was the first Southerner to become the 
) head of the college, and the first with largely a local background. His 
| educational experience had been gained first as a teacher at McCallie 
| School and then as teacher and headmaster at Baylor School, Chattanooga 
| preparatory schools for boys. Unlike his predecessors, he was neither a 
} clergyman nor a Methodist. He was a graduate of the University of the 
| South. His youth and dynamic personality gave additional enthusiasm 
* to all the University group. Both the school and the city looked forward 
confidentally to the future. The ‘Great Depression’ of 1929 intervened, 
) however, and the major part of the new President’s efforts were to be 
| devoted, as were those of the earlier presidents, to keeping the institution 
| alive. 
Income from students and endowment dropped as the depression grew 
| deeper. In an effort to keep within income, expenses were cut drastically, 
) first, with the next step the reduction of faculty and administrative salaries 
| by a system of sliding discounts. In 1933-1934, Dr. Guerry recommended 
{ the initiation of an annual sustaining fund campaign to be raised locally. 
| It was a success from the start and has continued to the present, another 
demonstration of the close existing relation between the community and 
the institution. As an additional aid to this constantly developing relations, 
the Charter was changed to withdraw the stipulation that two-thirds of 
| the members of the Board of Trustees must be members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, although Dr. Guerry pointed out that the “Charter 
remains, of course, in the Church, where it should be... .” 

Even during this period of great financial stringency, every effort was 

made to keep the institution abreast of the best educational practices. 
| A new system whereby a student could work out a field of departmental 
concentration, rather than the old plan of major and minor, was introduced, 
Comprehensive examinations were required of all candidates for graduation. 
A new degree, the B.M., was added, through a co-operative arrange- 
ment which was worked out with the Cadek Conservatory of Chattanooga, 
and the institution became a member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music. This music program was strengthened by assistance 
from the Juilliard Foundation. As recognition of the quality of work the 
institution was doing, it was invited to become one of the members of the 
new Southern University Conference. 

It was Dr. Guerry’s idea that the College should not only head the 
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educational program of the community but should also be the center of 
its cultural activity. In line with this, he initiated semi-annual institutes, 
to which the citizens were invited with the patrons and students of the 
institution. Men of national and international reputation were brought 
together for a week on the campus, and the series climaxed in the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the college in 1936. 
It was during this period also, that some of the cultural groups of the 
city established permanent ties with the college, either by locating collections 
on the campus, as in the instance of the Chattanooga Art Association, 
or by employing faculty members as directors, as did the Chattanooga 
Civic Chorus, the Chattanooga Symphony Association, and after some 
years—the Opera Association. 

Dr. Guerry accepted his nomination as the administrative head of the 
University of the South, his alma mater, in 1938. In his final address to 
the Board of Trustees as President of the University of Chattanooga, he 
said: “The future here is very bright. Hard work, patience, and a 
realization of our opportunities and obligations, will carry this university 
to the glorious heights of achievement and usefulness to which the future 
years beckon us on.” The Board, in a resolution passed at the meeting at 
which Dr. and Mrs. Guerry were honored, made recognition of the 
particular contribution they had made to the institution, by saying: 
“The University has been steadily climbing to the peak of real service 
to the community. Dr. Guerry has brought to it, with his continued 
contacts with public projects, the wholehearted support of the citizen- 
ship.” In addition, Dr. Guerry brought wider general recognition of the 
work of the institution. His own high principles and educational values 
were reflected in the continued advancement of the University during 
the trying years of his administration. 


Archie M. Palmer, elected to succeed Dr. Guerry, was a graduate of 
Cornell with an M.A. from Columbia. Among his varied educational 
experiences, he had served as Associate Secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges, on several commissions for selection of exchange 
students, and as Director of Alumni Work at Cornell. In the four years 
President Palmer directed the University of Chattanooga, the student 
body for the first time passed 1,000, including evening and summer sessions, 
and the faculty was proportionatley enlarged. One new department, 
Geology, was added. The evening program was revised with more 
prominence given to courses of general interest and for adult education 
instead of the late afternoon and evening classes formerly given chiefly 
for teachers. An important contribution of President Palmer to the 
college was the reorganization of the Alumni Association, which has 
stimulated the interest of that group in all the activities of the University. 
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| “ee oases ae in the administration of President Palmer 
BP sorrunity ae ae S gee library building which offered a unique 
Bee sted Se “ ops : Saree The idea had originally been 
=e ae Naa Pr . Tt was to erect a building to house the 
janes y Libraries in the same building on the campus of 
the university. Its construction, authorized at the last meeting of the 
| Board of Trustees in Dr. Guerry’s administration, brought together the 
Federal Government, Hamilton County, the City of Chattanooga, and the 
University of Chattanooga. The building was occupied by the two libraries 
in the Spring of 1940. Another tie in the close relationship between the 
| institution and the community was created. 
| With the introduction of Selective Service, male members of the student 
| body began to leave the campus. The tempo of their departure was 
rapidly increased after the entry of the country into World War II. Mem- 
bers of the faculty began being called on for various types of war service, 
s and in the Spring of 1942 President Palmer accepted a place in the War 
) administration in Washington. David A. Lockmiller was chosen to succeed 
| him that summer. 

Dr. Lockmiller, a graduate of Emory University with a Ph.D. from the 
University of North Carolina, like Dr. Guerry is a native of the area, 
having been born in Athens. He is a graduate in law from Cumberland 
University and had practiced that profession before becoming a member 
of the faculty at North Carolina State College. He took his place at the 
University of Chattanooga in one of the most critical periods of American 
higher education. The situation was somewhat ameliorated at Chattanooga 
by a fairly large student body of co-eds and the instituting in the spring 
of 1943 of the Army Air Cadet Training program. 

The new president, despite the trying difficulties of the day, immediately 
began to make plans for the future, assisted by Dean Maxwell A. Smith 
in academic matters and Comptroller S. F. Bretske in the business affairs of 
the institution. The service of these men for the period of their associa- 
tion with the University of Chatanooga has been invaluable. In rec- 
ognition of his contribution, Mr. Bretske was made vice president as well 
as comptroller in 1943. 

Two new programs of study were instituted, leading to two-year certifi- 
cates in Home Economics and Secretarial Science, while a diploma, the 
Associate in Arts, was offered for those who could devote only two years to 
study at the University. Graduate work in music was instituted, leading 
to the degree of Master of Music. For purposes of better administration 
and more effective co-ordination of subject matter, the University was or- 
ganized into five major divisions: Humanities, Fine Arts, Social Sciences, 
Science-Mathematics, and Applied Arts and Sciences. In the fall of 1945, 
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a “core curriculum” was adopted for the first two years leading to a Bach- 
elor’s degree, and the opportunity provided for divisional and inter-depart- 
mental majors. ; 

A financial program for postwar expansion was successfully carried out. 
Included in it were funds for a Research Institute, intended particularly to 
work upon the problems of industry in the Chattanooga area. A building 
for this has been constructed. The staff has been chosen and is already at 
work. 

This is but another step in a continuing progression of close association 
between the University of Chattanooga and the city of its location. The 
institution came into being sixty years ago because of the vision and enthu- 
siasm of Chattanoogans. It was the latter who went out and solicited the 
aid and interest of the Methodist Church. It was they, also, who gave so 
generously of their time and money that the Church was willing to relinquish 
its control, feeling that the local interest would not allow the institution to 
deviate from the high purpose of its origin. The self-perpetuating Board 
of Trustees is actually more than that: it contains grand-children of original 
trustees, whose children also served in the same capacity. 

From that sort of association comes stability and courage to face the 
future. Through the sixty years of its history the University of Chattanooga 
has always been so surrounded by academic and administrative problems, 
as to be ever-conscious of need for change and betterment. So its plans 
today call for not only immediate re-adjustments, but for the establishment 
of a long-range future program. This program is being built upon a 
Christian heritage, community support and good will, sound administrative 
policy, and progressive educational trends, suitable for an institution which . 
must satisfy an ever-increasing demand. 


The University of Georgia 


| By THomss WALTER REED 
Registrar Emeritus, University of Georgia 


The University of Georgia, established by Act of the legislature of 
| Georgia approved January 27, 1785, is the oldest chartered state university 
in the United States, though the University of North Carolina—chartered 
|in 1789 and opened for service in 1795, six years before the opening of the 

University of Georgia in 1801—has the distinction of being the oldest state 
university in actual operation. 
| The new state of Georgia, youngest of the original thirteen colonies, 
jdeclared free and independent by Great Britain in 1783, had seen only 
i fifty-two years pass since the landing of James Oglethorpe at Yamacraw 
| Bluff at the mouth of the Savannah River in 1733. Her population was 
jsmall, restricted largely to the coastal region and along the Savannah as 
)far north as Augusta. Too little time had elapsed for the accumulation of 
| large fortunes by the people, and the War of the Revolution had very greatly 
treduced the amount of money available for the administration of state 
government. The State had plenty of land but little money. 
| Lyman Hall, a native of Connecticut, was governor of the state, and 
| manifested much interest in providing educational facilities for his people. 
) In 1784 at his suggestion, the legislature set aside forty-thousand acres of 
jland for the establishment and support of a seminary of learning. That 
| was an evidence of foresight, but Governor Hall did not follow up his sugges- 
| tion for the organization of the proposed seminary. 
That was left to another son of Connecticut, who had come to Georgia 
jin 1783. He was a young man who had graduated at Yale College, had 
served in the days of his young manhood as a member of the Yale faculty, 
|had been a chaplain in the Colonial army under Washington, had studied 
| law and had decided to make that his profession. That young man was 
Abraham Baldwin. 
Baldwin became interested in politics and had been in Georgia only a 
year when he was sent to the legislature and became at once a prominent 
leader in that body. There is no doubt that he had given much time and 
thought to the question of state support of educational institutions. No 
doubt he had discussed with Dr. Ezra Stiles, president of Yale College, 
the propriety and feasibility of establishing a state-supported college in 
Georgia. The subject was not entirely new. Other men had talked in 
favor of such a venture in the field of education. So far as is known no one 
had suggested it to Baldwin. With him it was an original thought. Ina 
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general way Thomas Jefferson had pointed it out as one of the duties of a | 
state that looked forward to the real advancement of its people. But it | 
was not until 1819 that he put his plans into operation in the founding of | 
the University of Virginia. Baldwin was the first to put his ideas in con- | 
crete form and to have them enacted into law by the governing body of the | 
state. 

He drew the bill, now referred to as the Charter of the University of | 
Georgia, and had it passed by the legislature and signed by the governor of | 
the state on January 27, 1785. It was a document thorough in every detail, , 
constituting an efficient governing body, calling for a specified college to be : 
known as the University of Georgia, setting forth the powers conferred on | 
that body, and enumerating its duties. It not only directed the establish- | 
ment of one institution, but also provided for the supervision of all the: 
academies in the state. Designed to cover all branches of instruction, it | 
provided not simply for the founding of one institution, but in addition the : 
University was to direct the “res literaria’’ of the entire state. From the: 
reading of the charter one can see that Baldwin clearly envisioned the: 
developments that came through the passing years in the many state-- 
supported institutions of learning. With him it was a profound conviction | 
that a state should care for the education of its people. 

The proposed university did not have a cent on which to start its work. . 
The State was satisfied that the money necessary for the support of the: 
proposed university could be secured through the leasing of its lands. So: 
the raising of that money was Baldwin’s first job, and the opening of the: 
University for service to the young men of the state depended on the success : 
of his efforts and the efforts of the other members of the newly-appointed | 
Board of Trustees. It took sixteen years to accomplish that task, and when: 
in 1801 the decision was reached that enough money was on hand, the: 
total sum was less than eight-thousand dollars, the major portion being in: 
uncollected notes. 

During those sixteen years Baldwin was engaged in work other than that: 
of starting a university on its way. He served a number of years in the: 
state legislature, and along with William Few, he served as a member of: 
the convention that framed the federal Constitution in 1787. He was a! 
member of nearly all the important committees. In that memorable con-. 
vention he was of invaluable service to Washington, in several instances: 
smoothing out differences and allaying antagonisms. On one question his 
was the deciding vote that brought about the equal representation of states 
in the United States Senate. For several years during the administration 
of Washington he served as a member of Congress and was a member of 
the United States Senate in 1801, when he decided that the University of 
Georgia could be made a living institution. He filled his seat as senator 
from Georgia up to the time of his death in 1807. 
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Baldwin had been elected president of the University of Georgia in 1786, 
i but he never had any idea of serving as a teacher; so in 1801 he resigned 
| the presidency. He had already decided in his own mind who should be 
his successor, and the trustees approved his choice. That man was Josiah 
| Meigs, likewise a native of Connecticut and a graduate of Yale, who, in his 


icollege days, had been taught by Baldwin. 

| The land on which the new university was located was a tract of six- 
{hundred and thirty-three acres, donated by Governor John Milledge. It 
}was in a new county to which had been given the name of Clark, in honor 
jof General Elijah Clarke, the hero of the battle of Kettle Creek in which 
) the British had been defeated. Nearby the Cherokee Indians were roaming 
| through the forests and few white men had ventured that far west. When 
|Meigs and his family came, there was no house for them to occupy; and 
f until one could be built, they had to board in one of the half dozen residences 
in the little community which soon was to receive the classic name of 
§Athens. There was no house in which students could be trained, and Meigs 
jtaught his first students out in the open under the majestic oaks. Then 
jcame a log hut, twenty by twenty feet, erected at a cost of less than two 
Shundred dollars, in which they were taught until the large three-story 
ibrick building now known as Old College could be erected. It was ready 
ifor partial use in 1803 and was completed in 1805. 

| Meigs served as president until 1811. For the greater part of that time 
the was the only member of the faculty. For a few years he had the assist- 
ance of Addin Lewis, a tutor, and Professor Petit de Claville, who taught 
French. He was the first man who ever taught French in an American 
college, and the addition of that language to the curriculum was no doubt 
}made on account of the fondness of President Meigs for the French in their 
struggle for a democratic government. 

Meigs fashioned the curriculum after that of Yale, with which he was 
familiar, having taught in the Yale faculty. It consisted in the main of 
courses in Latin, Greek, mathematics, and natural philosophy. Forensic 
disputation was required, and that was the chief emphasis placed on the 
study of English. Since it was practically the Yale curriculum and Yale 
was then an old and established institution, it was a prety heavy require- 
ment for the students who enrolled. But the attendance was small at the 
beginning and Meigs, who did practically all of the teaching, knew he could 
do the work satisfactorily. The laws of Yale College touching discipline 
ere adopted almost entirely, and Meigs was a stern disciplinarian. In 
is respect he found plenty to do in addition to his teaching, for the boys 
ho enrolled as students were of independent spirit and not used to being 
old just what they could do and what they couldn’t do. , 

It was significant that the first recommendation made by Dr. Meigs was 
that money be provided for the purchase of books and scientific apparatus 
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and that the first appropriation made by the Board of Trustees was in the 
sum of one-thousand dollars for that purpose. He had a scientific mind 
and the original order for books contained few of Latin or Greek and many 
of mathematics and science. The laboratory equipment was bought in 
Europe; and when it arrived in Athens, Dr. Meigs declared it to be from | 
the standpoint of utility the equal of any possessed by an institution in | 
America. 

During the administration of President Meigs the University had one || 
main building, a three-story brick structure with twenty-four rooms. It |} 
was built from the plans of Connecticut Hall on the Yale campus. The || 
attendance ranged between thirty and forty, and that was considered a | 
good start for the institution. The first annual Commencement was held | 
in 1804, and ten young men were graduated with the degree of Bachelor of | 
Arts. The exercises were held under a big brush arbor built by the ;| 
students in front of the main college building. 

The too free use of his tongue got President Meigs into trouble. In} 
politics he was a radical, even more so than Jefferson, and he didn’t hesitate ;| 
to express his opinions. In fact, he had had some trouble with the governing || 
body of Yale before coming to Georgia, and during his stay here his views } 
so freely expressed put him in disfavor with the trustees. It is said that on) 
one occasion he referred to them as “‘a set of damned Tories” and even 1 
intimated dishonesty in handling the finances of the institution. In 1811! 
he was dismissed and returned to Connecticut, where he took occasion to 
criticize severely those connected with the Hartford Convention. 

The Reverend John Brown was named president of the University to» 
succeed President Meigs. His administration was anything but success- - 
ful, and he resigned in 1816. Robert Finley, a Presbyterian preacher in 1 
New Jersey, was the next president. He gave promise of successful work, , 
but died after a service of less than one year. Year by year the attendance } 
of students had been decreasing, and during the two years in which the : 
institution had no president, it had reached the low number of seven . 
students. It began to look as if the institution had reached its end. 

The year 1819 marked the turning point in the history of the University 
of Georgia. From that time forward it advanced and never thereafter went t 
backward. In that year the trustees found a real teacher who was willing to 
take up the work. He was Moses Waddell, a Presbyterian preacher wedded | 
to the teaching of young men. He liked a situation that called for fighting ¢ 
qualities, and he had those qualities. He was led to come to Georgia, , 
believing that a great field of usefulness was opening up in which he could 
advance the kingdom of God and benefit hundreds of young men. He 
was convinced that he could turn out numbers of graduates who would } 
enter the ministry. He had for years conducted Willington Academy, . 
just across the Savannah River in South Carolina. He had prepared John 
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C. Calhoun for college and had taught George McDuffie, James L. Petigru, 
William H. Crawford, Augustus B. Longstreet, and other boys who became 
men of national reputation. He came and served ten years as president. 
He succeeded in putting the University of Georgia distinctly on the map. 
During his administration the attendance rose to one hundred and fifty, and 
among the students who were under his tutelage were John A. Campbell, 
who became Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court; Eugenius 
A. Nisbet, great lawyer and member of the Supreme Court of Georgia; 
George F. Pierce, one of the greatest bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South; and Robert Toombs, Congressman, United States Senator, 
and first Secretary of State in the cabinet of Jefferson Davis. 

During the administration of Dr. Waddel, two large buildings were 
erected, the curriculum enlarged, the faculty increased in number and 
efficiency, and the library increased to several thousand volumes. He put 
the stamp of religion on the institution and had the satisfaction of sending 
out among the graduates several dozen young men who became prominent 
preachers. He took charge of the institution when it seemed to be drawing 
its last breath, infused new life into it and started it well on the way to the 
effective record it has since made. Over the protest of the trustees he 
resigned in 1829 to become more active in his ministerial work. 

President Waddell was succeeded by Alonzo Church, a Presbyterian 
preacher who had come from his Vermont home in 1819 to teach mathe- 
matics at the University. He had been the intimate associate of President 
Waddel for ten years and knew the problems of his office better than anyone 


else. His administration as president lasted thirty years, during which 


he held the unbroken confidence of the governing body of the institution, 
He was a man of very positive convictions and the strictest of disciplinarians. 
He did not always agree with the members of his faculty. The students had 
the highest respect for his character and ability, but did not specially love 
him on account of his strictness. The thirty years of his administration 
represented a period of time that has often been referred to as ““I’he Golden 
Age of the University of Georgia.”” This came about not only through the 
good work accomplished, but chiefly on account of the large number of 
graduates who in later years achieved great eminence, such as Alexander 
H. Stephens, Howell Cobb, Herschel V. Johnson, Henry L. Benning, 
Crawford W. Long, John LeConte, Joesph LeConte, Shelton P. Sanford, 
Benjamin M. Palmer, J. L. M. Curry, Thomas R. R. Cobb, Benjamin H. 


Hill, Henry Timrod, and John B. Gordon. 


President Church always insisted on an adequate faculty and a satis- 
factory curriculum. The curriculum was largely of the classical pattern, 


though increased attention was paid to mathematics and the sciences. In 


that period the most notable member of the faculty was probably Charles 
F. McCay, though the ability of the two LeContes, then in their young 
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manhood, gave evidence of their coming greatness in the world of science. 
McCay was a teacher whom the students did not greatly love on account 
of his exactions in the classroom, but all agreed that he was a great teacher, 
One of those studying under McCay was Joesph LeConte, who achieved 
national and international fame as a geologist and who for many years held 
the position of professor of geology in the University of California. In his 
autobiography Joseph LeConte pays high tribute to Professor McCay, 
declaring him to have been one of the greatest teachers he had known. 
Professor McCay was a great mathematician and after he had left the 
University faculty and had taken up the insurance business in Baltimore, 
he made up the actuarial tables used by the large insurance companies 
throughout the country. He was very much devoted to the teaching of 
astronomy, and those teachers who have looked into the course of study and 
his methods declare that more than a century ago McCay was teaching 
astronomy as well in the University of Georgia as that subject is being 
taught today. . 

More than sixty years ago McCay gave the University fifteen-thousand 
dollars to be invested and the interest to be compounded every six months 
for a period of years, to terminate twenty-one years after the death of his 
granddaughter and the grandchildren of his brothers and sisters. He made 
a mathematical calculation showing that his donation, when the time came 
for its use, would amount to something like a million dollars. The fund 
now amounts to several hundred thousand dollars and it is estimated that 
it will reach the million dollar mark by 1975, when it is believed it will 
be available for use. The interest can be used only for the payment of 
salaries of members of the faculty. 

Other distinguished professors during Dr. Church’s administration were 
John LeConte, Joseph LeConte, and William L. Jones in the field of science; 
Henry Hull, mathematics; and William T. Brantley, belles lettres. 

Dr. Church was an insistent advocate of adequate buildings. In 1830, 
the year after he assumed the office of president, one of the large buildings 
on the campus was destroyed by fire, including the entire library and 
nearly all the scientific apparatus. The building was restored by legislative 
appropriation, and the library and scientific apparatus were replaced in a 
few years. During his administration President Church succeeded in 
placing on the University campus nine buildings, several of them residences 
for members of the faculty. Among them were the new chapel and the 
Demosthenian and Phi Kappa Literary Society Hall. The Demosthenian . 
Society, organized in 1803, and the Phi Kappa Society, organized in 1820, 
have had a long and glorious history. Each society built up a good library, 
and in the earlier days their combined libraries had more books on the 
shelves than the regular University library. They contributed more to the 


development of the proper use of the English language than the regular 
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classroom work. In those halls were developed a number of young orators 
i debaters who were to become leaders in state and national life. Such 
men as Joseph LeConte, J. L. M. Curry, and Henry W. Grady in after-life 
Rave eloquent testimony to the benefits they received in oretorical training. 
The maintenance of discipline took up a considerable portion of the time 
lof the faculty in those days. This came about largely through the multi- 
plicity of rules and the resentment of both faculty and students. One rule 
in particular was a thorn in the flesh. Professors were required to visit the 
rooms of students daily. Members of the faculty objected to ‘‘police” duty, 
land students objected to the privacy of their rooms being invaded. Some 
of the professors refused to follow out this procedure and were reported to 
the trustees. 

Between 1850 and 1855 President Church and some members of the 
faculty did not get along well with one another. There was a spirit of 
independence among the younger members of the faculty. It was largely 
la protest against a closed curriculum and an insistence that scientific re- 
seach be given more attention. ‘Then, too, President Church was a funda- 
mentalist, and the theory of evolution was coming to the front. The two 
iLeContes were advanced thinkers, as were Charles F. McCay, William L. 
Jones, and William LeRoy Broun. In fact, Joseph LeConte was teaching 
evolution in the University of Georgia at the time Charles Darwin was 
publishing his great books on that subject. Finally in 1856 the Board of 
Trustees, tired of the wrangle between President Church and these members 
of the faculty, asked all the members to hand in their resignations, and 
hat having been accomplished, a new faculty was elected. Some of the 
old faculty were re-elected. ‘Those in opposition to President Church were 
not re-named to their positions. ; 

| In spite of the fact that President Church was re-elected, it became 
apparent that the University was to be thoroughly re-organized along lines 
that he did not altogether approve. There was a rising demand for 
enlarged educational opportunities. While not condemning the classical 
curriculum, those achieving the reorganization were insisting that college 
training be directed more towards science, civil engineering, law, medicine, 
and business. President Church was advanced in years and in declining 
health. He raised no protest over the reorganization, but resigned in 1859. 
The name of the chief executive officer was changed from President to Chan- 
cellor, and Dr. Andrew A. Lipscomb, of Alabama, an eminent Methodist 
minister, was named Chancellor. 

The University was reorganized. The day of the closed curriculum was 
over. Other degrees than that of Bachelor of Arts were to be conferred. 
To the great gratification. of faculty and students ‘policing’ duty was no 
longer required of faculty members. The students were put on their honor 
to behave themselves. Teaching by the lecture system in large measure 
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superseded the use of textbooks. Elective courses were arranged, and | 
the students had more to say about what kind of education they wished. ; 
The degree of Bachelor of Science was authorized. The Lumpkin Law ; 
School in 1859 was made a part of the University with Joseph Henry "| 
Lumpkin, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Georgia, at its head. || 
The department of Civil Engineering was established, and the degree of || 
Civil Engineer offered. 

The administration of Chancellor Lipscomb was effective and satisfac- -| 
tory, but he labored under adverse conditions. Five years of his adminis- .| 
tration were during the War Between the States, and the University was i 
closed from 1863 to 1866. Then came the Reconstruction period, which || 
lasted almost to his resignation in 1874, when on account of failing health || 
he laid down his work. | 

In 1867 the first Greek Letter fraternity appeared on the University || 
campus, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, followed by Chi Phi in 1868, Kappa Alpha | 
in 1869, and Phi Delta Theta in 1871. 

An advance step of great importance was taken in 1872 when the State : 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts was established as an integral | 
part of the University of Georgia. This was done under the provisions of ' 
the federal act of 1862 known as the Morrill Act. William LeRoy Broun | 
was named as its first president. The University of Georgia had been | 
teaching agriculture for nearly twenty years. In 1854 Dr. William Terrell, 
of Hancock county, had given the sum of twenty-thousand dollars to the 
University to endow the work of teaching agricultural chemistry. The 
aid of the United States government through the Morrill Act enabled the 
service in this field of instruction to be greatly extended. In 1874 the City 
of Athens gave to the University twenty-five thousand dollars with which a 
large four-story building was erected for the accommodation of the College | 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. It was named Moore College in 
honor of Dr. R. D. Moore, a distinguished Athens physician. 

During the administration of Chancellor Lispcomb, there came into the 
faculty four professors who remained at their posts of duty many years: 
Professor L. H. Charbonnier, physics; Professor C. P. Willcox, modern 
languages; Professor Charles Morris, belles lettres; and Professor H. C. 
White, chemistry. Dr. White came as head of the chemistry department in 
1872, when he was but twenty-two years old, and filled that position fifty-six 
years until his death in 1928. 

Dr. Henry H. Tucker succeeded Chancellor Lipscomb in 1874 and 
served until 1878. He was a man of ability and high character, but his 
administration was not successful; and he resigned to return to his work as — 
a Baptist minister. He was succeeded by Dr. Patrick H. Mell, who had — 
been a member of the faculty since 1856 and who had served as Vice- 
Chancellor. 
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The rule regarding “police”? duty by the members of the faculty had 


) been abolished in 1860. That exactly suited Chancellor Mell, who believed 
| distinctly in governing boys through moral suasion and coéperation. His 


administration of ten years was marked by the most pleasant relations 


| between faculty and students. There were no marked changes in curri- 


} culum. The attendance was around the two-hundred mark and showed 
q 


little fluctuation. 


During the administrations of Chancellors Tucker and Mell there was 


| continuous opposition on the part of the denominational colleges of the 
} state. Chancellor Mell was the leading Baptist in Georgia, the president 


of the Southern Baptist Association, and president of the Georgia Baptist 
Association. Much of his time was spent in repelling the assaults of Emory 


_ College and Mercer University. He wrote two very able treatises on the 


subject and successfully refuted all charges made against the University. 
He succeeded in beating down the opposition to a considerable extent. It 
decreased during the succeeding ten years and since the opening of the 
twentieth century the relations between the University and the denomi- 
national colleges have been friendly and even cordial. 

Mention has been made of a number of illustrious alumni who graduated 
from the University of Georgia in its earlier days. During the past eighty- 
five years quite a number of Georgia graduates have achieved distinction. A 


full list may not be here recorded, but in a public way it may be stated that 


during that period of time nine governors of Georgia have been furnished by 
this institution: Governors Nat E. Harris, William Y. Atkinson, Thomas W. 


‘Hardwick, John M. Slaton, Clifford M. Walker, Hugh M. Dorsey, Eugene 


Talmage, Richard B. Russell, and Ellis G. Arnall; four United States 
Senators: William J. Harris, Thomas W. Hardwick, Augustus O. Bacon, 
and Richard B. Russell; and two Chief Justices of the Supreme Court: 
William H. Fish and Richard B. Russell, Sr. 

Succeeding Chancellor Mell was Chancellor William E. Boggs, a leading 
Presbyterian divine, who served ten years until his resignation in 1899. 
Probably the greatest contribution Chancellor Boggs made was his insist- 
ence on a larger faculty and the wisdom he showed in the selection of the 
new faculty members: John P. Campbell, biology; Willis H. Bocock, ancient 
languages; William D. Hooper, Latin; and John H. T. McPherson, history 
and political science. Dr. Campbell died in middle life, but Professors 
Bocock, Hooper, and McPherson served for more than half a century, up to 
January 1, 1945, when they were retired under the provisions of the state 
retirement law on account of age, even though all were fully able to carry on 
their work. The addition of these men in the days of their youth marked 
the beginning of real development and enlargement of the services of the 
University to the youth of Georgia and the nation. Chancellor Boggs fully 
grasped the need for an enlarged faculty and selected young men of excel- 
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lent training and eminent scholastic ability . Their work across a half 
century demonstrated the wisdom of his choice. Chancellor Boggs resigned 
in 1899 and returned to his ministerial work, and in his place Honorable 
Walter B. Hill, a graduate in the class of 1870 and a leading lawyer in 
Macon, became Chancellor. 

For eighty-nine years no one had occupied the position of President or 
Chancellor who was not a minister of the gospel. No alumnus of the insti- 
tution had ever been elevated to that position. Chancellor Hill was both 
a layman and an alumnus. All of the preceding chief executives had had 
teaching experience; Chancellor Hill was a lawyer. It was the breaking of 
customs and precedents when he was elected, but the trustees had made 
no mistake. 

It required but a few minutes for the new Chancellor to grasp the situ- 
ation. For a century the institution had been starved financially. Look- 
ing back over the record of what was accomplished in that century, it 
is difficult to realize how the University rose above the restrictions and 
impediments of poverty and accomplished what it did. The state of 
Georgia, outside its original endowment of forty thousand acres of land, 
had appropriated only one hundred thousand dollars for the support and 
development of the institution, an average of one-thousand dollars a year. 
The institution had been run largely on the money derived from the sale of 
land and the fees paid by the students. With that inadequate support it 
could not accomplish what the able presidents and chancellors knew it 
should accomplish. They had ability and vision and dreamed of improve- 
ments that could not be made. The institution was forced for an entire 
century to skate on thin ice financially. 

But with the coming of Chancellor Hill a new day had dawned. He had 
no illusions as to the task he had assumed. He knew that the income of 
the University must be increased if anything worth while was to be accomp- 
lished in the way of meeting the problems that confronted the institution. 
He was a planner of superb ability. He dreamed a dream of development 
across the coming fifty years and started to work to make that dream come 
true. He knew that he could not finish the work, but he would map out 
the plans and at least lay the foundation upon which his successors could 
successfully build the superstructure. 

He called upon the alumni, and they at once began to rally behind him 
and help him to put his plans through. The first commencement during 
his administration witnessed the assembling of hundreds of alumni full of 
enthusiasm. A successful start had been made on raising an alumni fund, 
which in three years amounted to enough with which to build the basement 
of Memorial Hall and equip it as a gymnasium. Chancellor Hill at once 
moved on the state ligislature with a demand for an appropriation sufficient 
to meet the pressing needs of the institution. In 1go1 that body for the 
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first time placed the University of Georgia on the General Appropriation 
Act with a provision for $22,500 a year for two years. It has never been 
f removed from that Act, though the amount has been steadily increased 
as the needs of the University called for more liberal financial treatment on 
| the part of the State. Thus, in the last forty-four years the state has appro- 
priated around fourteen million dollars, or one hundred and forty times 
as much as it gave in the first one hundred years. And even now its ex- 
panding program calls for millions more than it is receiving. 

The campus of the University covered only thirty-seven acres. Chan- 
cellor Hill knew that it must be enlarged, especially to meet the demands 
of the agricultural department, and soon the work was started, in con- 
_ Junction with the Alumni Society by which enough money was raised to 
make several important purchases. Since that time the campus has grown 
until now it covers over three thousand acres. 

During his time Chancellor Hill faced a problem of great moment touch- 
ing the Agricultural College. There had been developed a strong move- 
ment to remove the College to Griffin, Georgia, and join it to the Experi- 
ment Station at that place. For several years there had been criticism to 
the effect that the College, as a part of the University, was not measuring 
up to the requirements of the Morrill Act under which it had been estab- 
lished. Chancellor Hill led the fight against the removal and in favor of a 
much larger and better agricultural college. 

He was the first official to get in touch with educational leaders in the 
North who were directing the expenditure of large sums of money for 
educational development in the South. George Foster Peabody, the great 
philanthropist, then living in New York, was a native of Columbus, Georgia. 
Chancellor Hill had been born in Talbot County in that part of Georgia. 
They became great friends and through Mr. Peabody’s influence the annual 
meeting of the Southern Educational Conference was arranged for 1go2 in 
Athens. At that time Mr. Peabody gave Chancellor Hill fifty thousand 
dollars for a new library building and put him in touch with the General 
Education Board, an organization that was destined to be of great help to 
the University in many ways. The next year Chancellor Hill was one of 
the principal speakers during the session of the Southern Educational 
Conference in Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Peabody became a great and beloved patron of the University. A 
few years later the legislature of Georgia made him a life member of the 
Board of Trustees of the University, a distinction that has never been con- 
ferred upon any other person. In 1905, when the opposition had almost 
succeeded in removing the College of Agriculture to Griffin, Mr. Peabody 
proposed carrying a large number of legislators, trustees, and faculty 
members to Madison, Wisconsin, to inspect the agricultural college there 
and get a good idea of what was necessary to be done to improve the agri- 
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cultural college in Athens. Chancellor Hill issued the invitations to the 
guests and was the official host of the occasion. Mr. Samuel Spencer, 
alumnus of the Class of 1867 and at that time president of the Southern 
Railway, furnished the special train, and Mr. Peabody paid all the other 
expenses. On that trip they saw a real agricultural college in operation 
and came back full of enthusiasm. 


Honorable James J. Conner, of Bartow County, a leader in the legislature, 
drew the bill under the direction of Chancellor Hill, by which one-hundred 
thousand dollars was appropriated for a new agricultural building, a 
separate board of trustees was provided, and every requirement for a 
successful agricultural college was included. Chancellor Hill did not live 
to carry out his plans. Death came to him in December 1905 after a short 
illness of pneumonia. 


In 1906 he was succeeded as Chancellor by Professor David C. Barrow, 
an alumnus of the Class of 1874, who had been a member of the Univer- 
sity faculty in the departments of civil engineering and mathematics for 
twenty-eight years and who served as chancellor until his resignation in 
1925, nineteen years later. The administration of Chancellor Barrow was 
one of remarkable success. The attendance went from 435 to 1681. The 
new agricultural college was successfully launched. Andrew M. Soule 
became its president, and, supported by Chancellor Barrow, it became one 
of the leading agricultural colleges in America. Dr. Soule, a native of 
Canada, who had taught in Missouri, Texas, Tennessee, and Virginia, was 
one of the most dynamic figures in the Southern educational field, and 
Agricultural College of the University of Georgia is in large measure his _ 
monument. 


Chancellor Barrow was probably the most beloved of all the chancellors, 
and that is said without disparagement of any of them. His touch with the 
student body was intimate. His faculty followed him with great devotion. 
He was in no sense a politician, but he had great weight with the legislature, 
because that body trusted him implicitly. Quietly and unostentatiously he 
went about the work of improvement and expansion. During his nineteen 
years of service as Chancellor, six different colleges and schools were 
organized inside the University, all of which have prospered and still 
remain in the University organization. These colleges and schools were: 


The College of Agriculture, 

The School of Forestry, 

The College of Education, 

The School of Journalism, 

The College of Business Administration, 
The Graduate School. 
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| While these colleges and schools were established during the adminis- 
tration of Chancellor Barrow, and all had his earnest and effective advice 
yand support, due credit must be allowed to the men who actually directed 
‘their affairs and were more intimately connected with their development 
jthan any others: President Andrew M. Soule, for twenty-five years head 
jof the agricultural college; George Foster Peabody, who paid the expenses 
Jof the School of Forestry the first three years, and Deans Alfred Akerman, 
T. D. Burleigh, Gordon Marckworth, and Don J. Weddell; Dean Thomas 
v: Woofter, of the College of Education from its establishment to his retire- 
sment some twenty years later; Steadman V. Sanford, founder of the School 
of Journalism, and for many years its director, and John E. Drewey, its 
present efficient dean; Dr. Robert Preston Brooks, Dean of the College of 
tBusiness Administration from its establishment to his retirement in 1945; 
Dean L. L. Hendren, of the University faculty: Dr. R. C. Wilson of the 
School of Pharmacy, and Dean Willis H. Bocock, R. P. Stephens; and 
\G. H. Boyd, Dean of the Graduate School from its establishment to the 
present time. While the School of Pharmacy had its beginning during 
the administration of Chancellor Hill in 1903, its real development came in 
the nineteen years of Chancellor Barrow’s administration and in the years 
that have passed covering the administrations of Chancellor Snelling, 
President Sanford, and President Caldwell. Dean Wilson has devoted his 
energies more to thoroughness and scholarship than to the seeking of large 
enrollments of students. This School of Pharmacy was one of the very 
first colleges, if not indeed the first in the United States, to offer a regular 
four-year degree curriculum in pharmacy. 

Chancellor Barrow was not only attentive to the advancement of the 
University intellectually, but also looked after its material interests at all 
times. During his administration more than a million dollars went into 
buildings and equipment. The number of members of the faculty trebled. 
The number of books in the library counted upward. The curriculum 
was necessarily broadened to meet the demands of the new colleges estab- 
lished. 

In 1918 the doors of the University were opened to women. This came 
‘to pass after years of discussion. Chancellor Barrow had not looked with 
favor upon this departure, but after a few years he became an enthusiastic 
convert to the cause of co-education. 

During Chancellor Hill’s administration the Alumni raised a fund of 
sixty thousand dollars, with which the basement floor of Memorial Hall 
was built for a gymnasium. In 1921, during Chancellor Barrow’s admin- 
istration the Alumni conducted the War Memorial Fund Drive, the sub- 
scriptions amounting to more than a million dollars. With that money 
Memorial Hall was finished and the Commerce-Journalism building and 
Milledge Hall erected. Increases in salaries were provided, and other im- 
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provements made. The work started by Chancellor Hill for the enlargement 
of the campus was carried on by Chancellor Barrow, Thomas J. Shackleford, , 
and Harry Hodgson, a committee of the Alumni Society, and many valuable 
pieces of land were added to the campus. 

Chancellor Barrow believed in athletics. He was an enthusiastic fan, , 
although the days of boyhood were far behind him. He enjoyed attending 5 
athletic “pep”? meetings. So firmly had he entrenched himself in the > 
affectionate regard of the people that when he died he was justly referred | 
to as the first citizen of Georgia. He was succeeded by Professor Charles ; 
Mercer Snelling, who had been connected with the mathematics faculty for *) 
thirty-seven years and who at the time of his election as chancellor, was } 
president of Franklin College and Dean of the University. Chancellor : 
Snelling served six years until the reorganization bill went into effect Jan- - 
uary I, 1932, and the new Board of Regents for the University System of ! 
Georgia took charge. He was made Chancellor of the entire system, , 
made up of all the state-supported institutions of higher learning. The : 
last few years of his life were spent as Chancellor Emeritus in charge of 
adult education. During his administration as chancellor he had succeeded | 
in convincing the legislature of the needs of the institution and had secured | 
appropriations much larger than had ever been given by the State. One: 
of his most conspicuous services, begun in his younger days and interest : 
maintained in it to the end of his life, was the inauguration and develop- - 
ment of the plan under which students were furnished at Denmark Hall | 
their board at the lowest possible cost. He also contributed much to the : 
success of the correspondence and extension departments. Under his | 
leadership the Department of Music was organized and put in charge of ' 
Hugh L. Hodgson, an alumnus of the institution, who has made it one of ’ 
the most successful departments of its kind in the country. 

During the last few years of Chancellor Snellings administration two of ” 
the most important and most successful movements in the history of the » 
University were carried to successful completion. The Law School was | 
thoroughly reorganized and placed on the accredited list of the American 
Law Colleges, its curriculum enlarged, its library increased several thousand 
volumes, and through the work of the Alumni Society committee a new 


Law Building erected and furnished at a cost of one hundred thousand 
dollars. 


The Alumni Society, through a committee consisting of Philip Weltner, 
chairman, Pope F. Brock, and Gordon C. Carson, after much study, made 
report of what was needed in the way of reorganization of the entire system 
of state-supported colleges of higher education. This report was the basis 
of the reorganization bill that was passed by the legislature in 1931, under 
which all separate boards of trustees were abolished and the management 
of all the institutions placed under a Board of Regents. ! 
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The Board of Regents went back to the old name of president for the 
|University’s chief executive and named Dr. Steadman V. Sanford as 
president to succeed Chancellor Snelling. President Sanford had been a 
member of the University faculty since 1903, a period of twenty-nine years. 
| His work in the Department of English was of conspicuous ability. He 
had founded the school of Journalism and taught courses therein for two 
decades. He was justly known as “the father of athletics,” having held the 
position of faculty director of athletics for a number of years. The erection 
jof Woodruff Hall, the large basketball building, was under his initiative 
and direction. The building of the large and beautiful stadium that bears 
his name was one of his dreams that he had caused to come true through 
his own efforts, backed by the alumni and friends of the institution. 

When he became President of the University, he was faced by many 
problems that needed solution. He addressed himself steadily and vigor- 
ously to the work and solved the problems. One of the most effective 
pieces of work that he did was to bring into correlation the curricula of the 
several Junior Colleges in the University Systems, so that they conformed 
to that of the University of Georgia and on their completion a graduate 
could easily enter the junior class of the University and graduate in two 
years. 

One of the best steps ever taken in Georgia collegiate education was when 
the Board of Regents, under the advice and direction of Dr. Sanford, 
abolished ten of the twenty-six institutions of higher learning in Georgia 
and rearranged the work of the remaining sixteen, thus eliminating much 
duplication of effort and enabling those institutions that were retained to 
do much more effective work. At this time the Georgia State Teachers 
College in Athens was merged with the University of Georgia. 

Just as he was leading the University of Georgia into fields of wider 
activity, the Board of Regents elevated President Sanford to the position of 
Chancellor of the University System of Georgia in 1935. He became the 
chief adviser to the Board on all matters pertaining to curriculum and 
management, as well as the development of the physical plants of the 
several institutions. Within the past ten years he engineered the movements 
that resulted in the erection of buildings on the several college campuses 
whose costs have run into millions of dollars, while in the realm of intellectual 
development he was of unusual help in keeping the work of the different 
institutions up toe high standards of efficiency. Chancellor Sanford died 
in September 1945 in the midst of his important work. 

In September 1935, Dr. Harmon White Caldwell became president of 
the University of Georgia, succeeding President Sanford, who had just been 
elected Chancellor of the University System of Georgia. A native of 
Georgia, he had been graduated at the University of Georgia in the Class 
of 1919, was for several years a successful lawyer, had served as a professor in 
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the law faculty as well as a member of the law faculty of Emory University, 
and also had served as dean of the Lumpkin Law School of the University 
of Georgia. 

When elected as President of the University, he was one of the youngest 
men ever to hold that high position in any of the universities in the United 
States. Intellectual ability, high character, ample energy, and clear vision 
have enabled him to achieve many undertakings that have advanced the 
University to its present position among American institutions. The ten 
years of his service have witnessed many notable achievements. He has 
not been content to march along the beaten track, but in keeping with 
modern trends towards improvement, he has striven to the University 
abreast of the times. He has been confronted by situations that called for 
the use of the soundest judgment and the utmost determination. Four of | 
his ten years of administration were in the midst of World War II. The 
confusion arising from the temporary withdrawal of accredited relations by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools on account 
of charges of political interference by the governor of Georgia had to be 
ironed out. When he took charge the attendance was 2,584; four years 
later in 1939 it had reached the record peak of 3,735, a gain of almost twelve 
hundred. The demands of World War II were heavy, but in spite of the 
inevitable reduction in the enrollment of young men, the total enrollment 
each year was kept at about two thousand, which was a remarkable showing. 
The people of Georgia have been kept more fully informed as to the offerings 
and services of their University than ever before through the medium of a 
vastly improved publicity department. The tendency has been toward a 
much more liberal financial support through the management of the Board 
of Regents. In spite of temporary loss of faculty members through calls to 
service during the war, the faculty has been kept up to a high standard of | 
efficiency; and the war being over, the faculty members have returned 9 
their work, and new members added. 

While supporting in every possible way vocational education and 
advancing the interests of all the vocational departments in the University, 
President Caldwell is greatly attracted to the liberal arts and wishes to 
see that department of learning regain some of the ground it has lost to the 
more utilitarian departments. And he is succeeding in that effort. 

Among the prominent achievements of his administration has been the 
development of the School of Fine Arts. The Music Department, started 
under the administration of Chancellor Snelling has all the while been 
directed by Professor Hugh Hodgson. The Art Department, under the 
direction of Lamar Dodd, has become one of the most popular and effective - 
of the departments in the University. Both Professors Hodgson and Dodd 
enjoy a national reputation, and their departments hold high rank among 
the music and art departments in the country. 4 
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_ President Caldwell has been much interested in the arrangements under 
{which the different colleges and schools in the University have been made 
j separate and distinct organizations with more or less independence as to 
their management. In 1940, after a thorough study of the laws governing 
| the institution, he prepared a book of statutes to control the University, 
jin which a number of important changes were made in the rules then 
jexisting. For the first time the University was made up of separate and 
4 distinct schools and colleges, each with its dean or director, with more or 
4 less independence as to management. ‘The deans were given more authority, 
and more responsibilities were placed upon them. These statutes were 
(approved by the Board of Regents and became the law governing the 
#institution. This new arrangement has been in operation five years and 
/ is working successfully and satisfactorily. 
| The Graduate School has been given a more commanding position. 
} More attention is being given to research. Under the direction of a 
“committee of eminent educators, provided by the General Education Board, 
| a complete survey of the needs of the institution has been made, and many 
| of the recommendations have already been provided for. An addition has 
4 been made to the library building to meet temporarily the demands for 
larger accommodation, and the books have been re-catalogued. A new 
j library building to cost a million dollars will be built as soon as building 
{ conditions warrant that undertaking. More than half the money required 
is already in hand, the late Mrs. Ilah Dunlap Little having willed to the 
{ University her estate for that purpose. 
\ During World War II, the University rendered service not only through 
i the several thousand alumni who were in the armed forces, from Major 
'General Edward P. King down through the list of thousands of com- 
missioned officers to the ranks of enlisted private soldiers, but also through 
} the Naval Pre-Flight School located on the campus and using nearly all 
the dormitories and many of the classrooms. The School during the three 
years trained more than twenty thousand young men for the service. All 
the buildings have now been returned for the regular University use, but 
the present increase in attendance that will force the construction of several 
additional dormitories. 
) From the solitary member of the faculty, President Josiah Meigs, at the 
opening of the University in 1801, the number of faculty members has risen 
to two hundred and fifty; from the first log hut, twenty by twenty feet in 
size and costing less than two hundred dollars, in which the first students 
were taught, the increase in buildings has carried the total number to more 
than three hundred; from the initial endowment of forty thousand acres of 
land that eventually yielded about $140,000 dollars, the endowment funds 
have increased to a present value of $1,060,537; from an original campus 
of six hundred and thirty-three acres, all of which was sold except thirty- 
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seven acres, the campus has. been enlarged to some three thousand five 
hundred acres; from the start with forty thousand acres of land, the value 
of land, building, and equipment has reached the sum of $7,800,000; from 
the gift of the Charles McDonald Brown Loan fund of $50,000 in 1881, for 
the furnishing of financial aid to worthy young men seeking an education, 
the loan funds of the University have increased up to a present value of 
$1,379,775; from direct state appropriations of a total of $100,000 during 
the first century of the University’s existence, the figures have mounted to 
an annual appropriation in 1945 of $688,774.47. 

In recent years the direction of students along various lines of religious 
activities has been given special attention. The Voluntary Religious 
Association, successor to the College Y.M.C.A., holds the attention of 
hundreds of students in worthwhile religious work. Every year leading 
figures in the religious world of America are brought to the University 
campus for making addresses and holding religious meetings. The Library, 
in addition to quite a number of valuable acquisitions, a few years since 
succeeding in securing the famous DeRenne Library, said to be the most 
complete assemblage of books relating to the state that is possessed by any 
institution in the country. There is scarcely an important publication, 
if indeed any, relating to the State of Georgia, that is not to be found in 
this collection. Extracurricular activities, such as student newspaper and 
athletics, have kept pace with the other activities of the University. 

President Caldwell has worked out a definite plan for the improvement 
of the University for a number of decades in the future, looking forward to 
an attendance of more than five thousand students, the need for a larger 
and better paid faculty, the need for a number of large buildings, the 
extension of the present research facilities of the institution, the enrichment 
of the curriculum in all the colleges and schools of the University, the more 
adequate preparation for the offering of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in all appropriate departments, the doubling at least of the number of 
books in the library so as to make it fully adequate for the most extended 
research, the building of more and better equipped dormitories, the caring 
for needs in the rapidly enlarging field of science—in fact anything that 
seems desirable for placing the University of Georgia in the very forefront 
of American colleges. To carry out this program will require a number of 
years and large sums of money; but the University president is young and 
vigorous, his plans are sound and sensible, his determination is fixed, the 
people of Georgia are becoming very rapidly more and more interested in 
education, and there seems every reason to hope for the success of his under- 
takings. 
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‘The University of Richmond: A Brief Historical 
Sketch 


By R. E. Gaines 
Professor of Mathematics 


At the close of the eighteenth century, nearly two hundred years after the 
# settlement of Jamestown, there were very few colleges in America. In the 
{ first half of the nineteenth century, however, there was a sudden and wide- 
spread interest in education awakened that resulted in the establishment of 
| a surprisingly large number of colleges throughout the entire eastern 
) portion of the United States. This was due to several causes. It was in 
that period of our history, especially, that the people became keenly aware 
of the duties of citizenship. In a democracy the common man has an 
importance and a responsibility which persons of similar economic and 
social status who live under other forms of government do not, as a rule, 
enjoy. It was realized, on the other hand, that for the proper discharge 
of the responsibilities of citizenship in a democracy there must be education 
for the people in general and not merely for a small ruling class. It was 
charged, perhaps with some justification, that the few colleges already 
existing were intended for the sons of the rich and of the socially prominent 
and there was a growing demand that institutions of college grade in 
sufficient number be established in all sections of the country to bring 
higher education within the reach of the rank and file of people. It was in 
this period also that the great modern missionary movement started and 
created a demand for trained missionaries to be sent to foreign fields. 
This in turn increased the impetus to the training of ministers for the 
churches in the home land. This perhaps accounts for the fact that so 
many of the colleges which were established in that period were church 
schools. 

Most of the older colleges in America started from small beginnings and 
had a long struggle for existence. In many a case the little school was 
kept alive only by the faith and courage of a few heroic souls who were 
willing to subordinate every consideration of personal advancement and 
give themselves in sacrificial service to the cause of education. The Baptists 
of Virginia, who were among the most vigorous champions of religious 
freedom in the early history of our country, have been from the beginning 
ardent advocates of education, not only for the ministry but for people at 
large as an essential qualification for the exercise of that freedom. Almost 
immediately after the close of the Revolutionary War, in fact as early as 
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the year 1788, there was organized a General Committee of Virginia 
Baptists for the purpose of establishing a college. This committee received 
a letter from President James Manning of Providence College (now Brown 
University) “recommending and encouraging the Baptists of Virginia to 
establish a seminary of learning.” There was a committee of ten persons 
appointed, five from each side of the James River, to take the lead in launch- 
ing the enterprise. In 1793 the General Committee created a Board of 
Trustees, elected fourteen Baptists as members, and directed the Board to 
elect seven additional members, choosing them all from other denomi- 
nations. This action gives direct evidence that there was no thought of 
establishing a church college of the narrow sectarian type. This enter- 
prise which started so hopefully was later abandoned chiefly because the 
principal leaders in the movement joined in the migration of Virginians to 
Kentucky which occurred at that time. 

In 1813, Rev. Luther Rice, having just returned to the homeland from 
India, traveled widely over the country arousing the Baptists of America to 
a sense of their responsibility to the task of world evangelization, and as the 
chief corollary of his campaign urged the necessity for enlarging emphasis on 
Christian education. To his influence may be traced more or less directly 
the establishment of Baptist colleges along the entire Atlantic seaboard. 
“Out of the dynamic messages of Rice and Judson sprang the General Con- 
vention of Baptists for the United States, the American Bible Society, 
Newton Theological Seminary, and Columbian College.” 

The establishment of Columbian College in Washington, D. C., in 1821 
had the effect of delaying still further the plans of Virginia Baptists to 
establish a college of their own. Columbian College was near at hand, 
was in full accord with the ideals and purposes of education held by Vir- 
ginia Baptists, and some of the leading Baptist ministers in Virginia were 
its alumni. It therefore drew large support from the state in funds and 
patronage. 

The need for ministerial education among Baptists at that timie was very 
urgent. In 1832 the number of Baptist churches in Virginia (which of 
course included what is now West Virginia) was about four hundred, while 
the number of ministers, including those who were merely licensed to preach, 
was only about two hundred and sixty. But many of these were very 
ignorant and in no sense equipped to be public teachers of religion. The 
number of qualified ministers, therefore, was very small and inadequate to 
meet the need of the existing churches. Columbian College was obviously 
not meeting this need, and even its alumni among the Virginia pastors came 
to realize that more aggressive steps must be taken to provide an educated 
ministry. 

Prior to the year 1823 the Baptist churches of Virginia were not organized 
as a group, and there was little in the way of codperative effort. The for- 
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| 

4 mation of the Virginia Baptist General Association in that year marked an 
j important epoch in the life of the denomination. It brought the churches 
4 into closer fellowship, made possible coéperative effort on a larger scale, 
| and gave the denomination a new sense of its responsibility and its power. 
| The desire of Virginia Baptists to have a college of their own soon revived. 
| During a meeting of the Virginia Baptist General Association, which was 
being held in the Second Baptist Church of Richmond, Va., a group of 
members met at five o’clock on the morning of June 8, 1830, and resolved 
| “that it is expedient that the Baptists of this State form an Edication society 
for the improvement of the ministry.”” Two years later the Virginia Baptist 
| Seminary was founded with Reverend Robert Ryland as principal and 
was located on a farm to the north of Richmond just beyond what is now 
Joseph Bryan Park. Class instruction began on July 4, 1832, with Robert 
Ryland as the only teacher and with fourteen students, all of whom were 
preparing for the ministry. The farm contained about two hundred acres 
of land and was cultivated by the students as a means of earning their 
expenses. The stern discipline, the plain food, the general discomforts of 
a farm house, and especially the daily grind of hard work as farm hands 
for three hours, was relied upon to quench the flame of pride and vanity and 
to secure in those young men the “becoming modesty’? which the Baptist 
fathers of that day seemed to consider a necessary qualification for the 
Christian ministry. It was not long before pay students were admitted, 
the number of students was increased, and additional teachers were em- 
ployed. But the farm proved to be a continual annoyance and instead of 
being a source of revenue, as had been expected, was operated at a loss. 
The manual labor feature of the school was abondoned, and the farm was 
sold. 

In December, 1834, the Virginia Baptist Seminary was moved to a 
location in the western suburbs of the City of Richmond, which was the 
home of the Seminary and subsequently of Richmond College for the next 
eighty years. The change of location proved to be exceedingly forunate, 
and the institution at once began to take on new life. Throughout the 
entire existence of the Seminary up to the time when Richmond College 
supplanted it, the chief emphasis was upon ministerial education. But 
other students, even those of no church affiliations, were welcomed to the 
full privileges of the school. Even for ministerial students, who were bene- 
ficiaries of the Education Society, it seems that the emphasis was not on 
theological studies. On the other hand, the principal, Reverend Robert 
Ryland, was clearly of the opinion that while general education and 
theological training were both important as preparation for the ministry, 
if a choice between the two had to be made the preference should be given 
to the former as a necessary basis for theological studies which should be 


continued through life. 
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During the decade from 1832 to 1842 the Seminary was operated by 
authority of the Baptist Education Society, and its property was held in 
trust by a Board of Trustees. There were grave doubts about the security 
and permanence of such a tenure. In fact there were several instances in 
which the Society, not being incorporated, failed to get legacies which had 
been left to the Seminary. It was decided to convert the Seminary into a 
liberal arts college and to apply to the Virginia General Assembly for a 
charter. This purpose was carried out, and the institution under the name 
Richmond College was duly chartered by the General Assembly on March 
4, 1840. 

One of the most striking facts in the entire history of this institution is 
that although it was duly chartered in 1840 and had every legal right to 
function as a college, it did not confer a single degree till 1849, nearly a 
decade after its charter was granted. The junior year was added in 1845, 
but the senior year not till 1848. It was the deliberate policy of the college 
to undertake only what it could do with thoroughness and then to encourage 
its students to go on to stronger institutions to do further work. One of 
President Ryland’s striking characteristics was his transparent honesty. He 
stated in the catalogues of those years that although Richmond College was 
authorized by its charter to confer degrees it would not do so till it was able 
to do college work as broad and thorough as that done by other chartered 
institutions in the state. 

During the years from 1849 to 1861 Richmond College made long 
strides on the road to prosperity. The north wing of the main building 
had been erected, the endowment exceeded $75,000, its scientific equip- 
ment, while seeming quite small compared with requirements of present 
day standards, was fully equal to that of any other institution in the State, 
its faculty included young men of ability and great promise as was shown ~ 
by the fact that some of them were subsequently called to professorships in 
leading colleges in America, and the size of the student body was quite 
creditable for that day, the maximum enrollment being one hundred and 
sixty-one. The remarkable growth of Richmond College in this brief period 
is evidence that it was doing constructive work in the field of education and 
was growing in the public esteem. 

The most reliable measure of the efficiency and educational worth of a 
college, however, is to be found in the quality of its product, in the sub- 
sequent achievements of its alumni. The paramount question is this: Has 
the college the ability both to train and inspire the undeveloped youth who 
knock at its portals, and to send them out as worthy leaders of men? How 
did the Richmond College of that day stand this test? 

Out of this relatively small student body there came at least five college 
presidents: Dr. Tiberius Gracchus Jones, President of Richmond College; 
Dr. William Carey Crane, President of Baylor University, Texas; Dr. 
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Charles E. Taylor, President of Wake Forest College; Dr. William H. 
Ryland, President of Bethel College, Kentucky; and Dr. Charles L. Cocke, 
founder and president of Hollins College. A much larger number of these 
students became in after years professors in various colleges and universities. 
The list includes H. H. Harris, W. D. Thomas, and Roger Gregory, professors 
in Richmond College, J. M. Harris in Furman University, Thomas Hume 
in the University of North Carolina, W. G. Woodfin in the University of 
Georgia, John C. Long in Crozer Theological Seminary, Joseph A. Turner 
and D. W. Gwin in Hollins College, R. E. Binford in Bethel College, John 
J. Harvey in the University of West Virginia, Andrew J. Burruss in Fayette 
College, Tennessee. It is altogether probable that this list is not complete 
and that others could be added if anything like full records were available. 
Moreover, some of the finest young men lost their lives in the Civil War. 

Richmond College had in those early years a fair proportion of minis- 
terial students and most of these gave good account of themselves. In the 
list one finds such honored names as P. S. Henson, George B. Taylor, A. E. 
Dickinson, Wm. E. Hatcher, Harvey Hatcher, W. S. Penick, J. M. Pilcher, 
Wm. H. Williams, and J. W. M. Williams, some of whom attained a 
national reputation. 

Another interesting list could be given including lawyers, judges, legis- 
lators, physicians, editors and so on, some of whom rose to the first rank in 
their respective fields. It seems surprising that out of a relatively small 
student body and over a brief period of scarcely more than a decade there 
came so many men who made their mark. Surely there must have been 


- genuine intellectual and spiritual power in that little college. 


In the year 1861, the first period in the history of Richmond College came 
abruptly to a close. The South was engulfed in a war which was destined 
to overturn its entire economic and social structure. The College was 
completely suspended, the library, the scientific equipment, and nearly all 
of its endowment were swept away, and there was little left but the campus 
and a few badly defaced buildings. No doubt many of its alumni and 
friends who had sacrificed for it and had watched with pride its rapid growth 
and influence looked upon this devastation as the end of their hopes. In 
1861 the great majority of the students went into the army, and for five 
years all activities of Richmond College were suspended. 

On June 1, 1866, the annual session of the Virginia Baptist General 
Association was held in Richmond. One of the foremost problems before 
the body was the reopening of the College. So much of the material 
resources had been swept away that some of the more timid persons re- 
garded the task as an impossible one, and there seemed at first little en- 
thusiasm for the undertaking. As the discussion proceeded, several alumni 
of Richmond College pleaded for vigorous and immediate action. Finally 
Mr. James Thomas, Jr., a leading citizen of Richmond, strongly urged 
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the reopening of the College, made a gift of $5,000 to the endowment. 
and agreed to pay the salary of one professor until ample funds should be 
secured. Others in the meeting made contributions bringing the total to 
about $8,000. A committee was at once appointed to secure more funds, 
and the Trustees were authorized not only to reopen the College but to 
lay plans for broadening its scope and influence. 

During the summer the trustees elected a president, Dr. Tiberius G. 
Jones, four Professors, H. H. Harris, Edward B. Smith, Bennet Puryear and 
Edmund Harrison, and provided for the establishment of seven depart- 
ments of study, or “‘schools” as they were called; namely, Greek, Latin, 
English, German and French, Moral Science, Mathematics, and Natural 
Science. For the time being the courses in German, French, and English 
were taught by professors in other departments. Class work was begun in 
the fall of 1866, and the number of students in that first session after the 
College was reopened was ninety. In 1868, President Jones resigned, and 
the administration of the College for the next twenty-seven years was in the 
hands of one of the professors as Chairman of the Faculty. 

In 1868, Dr. J. L. M. Curry was elected Professor of English and gave 
courses both in English Literature and in critical studies in the languages, 
thus giving to our mother tongue a place in the college curriculum of equal 
dignity with Greek and Latin and the modern foreign languages. It 
seems strange that American colleges so long delayed including the English 
language among their courses of study. Richmond College was first in 
the State of Virginia to do so and one of the first in the entire nation. 
There was no department of Theology, and the professors avoided including 
in their teaching anything which had a sectarian bias. Brief religious 
exercises were conducted every morning, but attendance upon all religious 
services was entirely voluntary. 

In 1873, a Professor of Modern Foreign Languages was elected. In 1881 
the School of Natural Science was divided, Professor Puryear retaining the 
Chemistry and Geology, and Professor Chas. H. Winston being elected to 
the chair of Physics and Astronomy. In the same year there was elected a 
Professor of Philosophy. . 

An interesting feature of the organization of the College is that the schools 
were independent, a policy which the University of Virginia had for many 
years pursued. Each professor was responsible for the conduct of his own 
department and was thus free to make extensions or alterations in his courses 
as might be required to meet changing conditions. Students were admitted 
to courses for which they were qualified with no reference to their advance- 
ment in other departments. Thus the students were not classified as 
freshman, sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 


During the first few years of the period under consideration there was a 
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gratifying growth in student enrollment. For the three sessions 1866-69 


at the numbers were go, 118, 154, some preparatory students being included 


in these numbers. In 1873 the preparatory department was discontinued. 


= By 1872-73 there was a sudden drop to 128, due to the serious financial 
| depression of that time. In 1877-78 the number of students was 162, but 
two years later the number dropped to 113. During the entire period 


from the reopening in 1866 to 1895 the enrollment reached 200 only once. 
During this period the resources of the College had much the same fate, 
There was a good beginning made in the first few years and in 1873 an 
enthusiastic campaign was conducted to raise $300,000, which resulted in 
securing pledges for practically the entire amount. Unfortunately this 
occurred just when the country was entering the disastrous financial 
depression. Many persons became bankrupt, and the College failed to 
collect more than half the amount pledged. During all these years, how- 
ever, the College did thorough work, maintained high scholastic standards, 
and gave to the world a surprisingly large number of men who achieved 
distinction as leaders in the several professions and in business. It is well- 
recognized that there are some compensations in a college being small, 
if the small college has the good forutne to have some great teachers. There 
is usually an intimacy between faculty and students which rarely exists in 
a big university engaged in mass education. 

The year 1895 is an important milestone in the history of Richmond 
College because it marks the beginning of a half century of remarkable 
growth and expansion. For twenty-seven years prior to that time the 


College had been managed largely by the faculty, with one of their number 


annually chosen as Chairman. After much discussion the trustees decided 
in 1894 to reorganize the institution and put the administration in the 
hands of a President. Frederic William Boatwright, twenty-six years 
of age, the youngest man in the faculty, was chosen for the position and 
entered upon the duties of his office in June 1895. He had received the 
degree of Master of Arts in Richnomd College, had served as instructor in 
Greek, and had gone to Europe for a year of advanced study in German 
and French. In 1890 he came back to his Alma Mater as Professor of 
Modern Foreign Languages. Thus he had been a member of the faculty 
for five years, and during that time had given ample evidence of his ability 
as a scholar and a teacher. From the beginning of his term of office to the 
present time he has given himself with singular devotion to the task of 
broadening and strengthening the College. Almost immediately there 
were indications that the College was entering a period of expansion and 
larger educational service. In three years the student enrollment increased 
to 262, almost twice the average attendance in the previous quarter of a 
century. The admission of women in 1898 was for that day somewhat an 
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innovation. Only such young women as were qualified to enter the upper 
classes in the curriculum were accepted, but such as were admitted were 
allowed to work for degrees on the same conditions as men. 

In 1899, two important new buildings were erected on the campus, 
a dormitory which was needed to accommodate the growing number of 
students, and a science hall which made ampler provision for conducting 
laboratory instruction in the teaching of chemistry and physics. During the 
next fifteen years, while there were no striking changes made, there was 
steady growth in resources, in the number of professors, and in student 
enrollment. The year 1914, however, witnessed a change of far reaching 
importance. The campus in the city of Richmond, which had been the 
home of the College for eighty years, contained a little over twelve acres of 
land. The College had become seriously cramped for lack of space, and 
the city had grown around the campus so compactly that enlargement of 
the grounds was impossible. The trustees therefore acquired three hundred 
acres of land about six miles from the center of Richmond and about one 
mile from the James River, which makes a campus of striking beauty and 
affords ample room for expansion in the future. Ralph Adams Cram of 
Boston, one of the greatest American architects and an authority in colleg- 
iate Gothic architecture, was employed to make plans not only for the 
buildings that were immediately necessary but for future development. 
The move to the new campus was made in the summer of 1914. 

Even more significant were the changes which were made in the organi- 
zation of the College itself. Richmond College for men was located on the 
northern side of the lake and a standard liberal arts college for women was 
established, named Westhampton College and located on the southern 
side of the lake. These two liberal arts colleges, one for men and one for 
women, are two of the several units of the present University of Richmond. 
They are strictly codrdinate. They share in the common endowment, the 
general library, and the laboratories of physics, chemistry, and biology, 
there is one President, and many of the professors teach in both colleges. 
But each college has its own separate institutional life. The T. C. Williams 
School of Law was left in the city, where it has remained since that time. 

The plan of having several codrdinate colleges which was adopted after 
the removal to the present campus made it necessary to adopt a name for 
the institution as a whole. In 1920 the legal name of the institution was 
changed to University of Richmond. The several colleges or divisions 
which constitute the University of Richmond with the dates at which they 
began are as follows: Richmond College (1832), T. C. Williams School of 
Law (1870), Westhampton College (1914), the Summer School (1920), 
the Graduate Department (1921), and the Evening School of Business 
Administration (1924). Each college has its own dean, its own faculty, 
and its own institutional life. The University controls the endowment 
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4 and all other funds and makes all appropriations. The several colleges 
) confer no degrees, but all degrees for work done in any one of the colleges 
| are conferred by the University of Richmond. 

The campus in the city of Richmond was not sold for several years after 
the removal to the new campus. The World War I had started in Europe, 
and this created such uncertainty in the real estate market here in this 
country that there was little demand for land on which buildings would 
need to be constructed. In one particular this turned out to be fortunate, 
because when the United States entered the war and the new plant with 
all its buildings was turned over to the War Department to be used as a 
hospital for wounded soldiers, Richmond College and Westhampton were 
moved to the city and occupied the old campus. St. Luke’s Hospital was 
taken over as a dormitory for the students of Westhampton College, and for 
additional needed space other buildings in the vicinity were purchased or 
rented. ‘This dislocation which lasted only one year was attended with 
serious inconvenience, but the institution was glad to make this important 
contribution to the war effort. 

The growth of Richmond College (now the University of Richmond) 
since the year 1895 has been almost without interruption. The progress 
made from 1895 to 1920, the first twenty-five years of President Boatwright’s 
administration, is indicated by the following statistics: the student enroll- 
ment rose from 183 to 628, the total resources from $500,000 to $4,000,000, 
and the faculty from nine professors and one instructor to eighteen professors, 
nine associate and assistant professors, and nineteen instructors and assis- 
tants. : 

The growth of the University in the last twenty-five years has been in 
important respects even more notable than in the previous quarter of a 
century. A few salient facts will make this clear. In 1921, the student 
enrollment was 725, and the first Summer School was held. In that year 
the Millhiser Gymnasium was erected at a cost of $134,000. In 1924, the 
number of students was 1,017. In that year the professors’ salaries aggre- 
gated $117,000, more than four times as much as in the year 1914. In 
1931, there were gifts to the University totaling $146,000 and the total 
assets were $5,238,000. The annual budget was in round numbers $400,- 
000. By the year 1940 the number of students was 1,995, and the total 
resources of the University were well above $6,000,000. In the Session 
1940-1941, the total number of students in all of the units of the University 
of Richmond was 2,026, the largest enrollment the institution has had in a 
normal year. aed. 

The University of Richmond, in common with all other institutions of 
higher learning in the country, has felt the effects of World War II. While 
there was an increase in the number of students in Westhampton College, 
there was a marked decrease in the number of civilian students in all other 
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divisions of the University. At least half of the male students went into the 
armed forces of the country, a number of the members of the faculty were 
appointed to important positions in the war effort, and most of those who 
remained rendered many services in addition to their teaching. While 
the student enrollment in 1942-1943 was 2703, more than half of these were 
government students. The University conducted a successful Navy V-12 
program until the end of hostilities. 

The University of Richmond has been recognized by the several associ- 
ations and educational standardizing agencies in the United States. It is 
a member of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States, the Association of American Colleges, and the Association 
of American Law Schools, and is on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities, the American Bar Association, and the American 
Association of University Women. 

The University of Richmond has always had as members of the Board 
of Trustees some of the ablest financiers and business executives in the city 
of Richmond, and its business management has been highly efficient. It is 
a significant fact that since the Civil War to the present time there has 
never been a single loss in the invested funds. The total resources now 
exceed $6,500,000 and the annual income is over $600,000. ‘There is now 
in progress a campaign to secure a million dollars for additional endow- 
ment and equipment. The larger portion of this fund has already been 
received, and there is every indication that the entire amount will be 
completed. 

The stability of the University of Richmond is due in large measure to the 
fact that the same president has guided it for fifty years. Moreover a 
large number of the professors have had long terms of office. Since the 
Civil War there have been at least thirty-five members of the faculty who 
have served twenty years or more. Several of these had terms exceeding 
forty years, and two have served for more than half a century. Thus there 
has been continuity of policy, and especially the preservation of a certain 
spirit which has characterized the institution through all the years. 

The present campus when it was first occupied was in Henrico County, 
but the city of Richmond since that time has extended its boundaries so 
that the University of Richmond is again within the corporate limits of the 
city. It is sufficiently removed from the business district and the more 
densely populated residential areas to be free from the distractions of city 
life and yet has all the advantages of being in a growing population center. 
In view of the fact that during the last half century, in spite of two wars 
and a serious depression, the University of Richmond has increased more 
than tenfold in faculty, students and resources, there is no doubt about the - 
important role it is to play in the field of liberal arts education in the future. 

The University of Richmond throughout its history has been avowedly 
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the liberal type of church school. While it has been a true expression of the 
best thought and life of Virginia Baptists, it has refrained from sectarian- 
ism, has steadfastly contended for the freedom which every worthy insti- 
tution of learning must have, and has assumed the responsibility of leader- 
ship in questions concerning Christian education. It is dedicated to the 
service of society at large in the promotion of education and gladly welcomes 
all who wish to enter its doors and come under the influence of its spirit. 
It is for these reasons that the University of Richmond is reaching an ever 
widening constituency and is steadily enlarging the field of its service to 
mankind. 


The Ursuline Academy, New Orleans, Louisiana 
By Moruer Mary LoyoLA WEILBAECHER, O.S.U. 


The Ursuline Academy of New Orleans, Louisiana, enjoys the unique 
distinction of being the oldest educational institution for girls within the 
present limits of the United States. It was founded in 1727, under the 
auspices of Louis XV, King of France, by a band of French Ursulines. 
Almost coeval with the founding of the City of New Orleans (1718), was 
the coming of these Ursuline Nuns to the French territory of Louisiana. 
When the Governor of Louisiana, Jean-Baptiste Lemoyne, Sieur de Bien- 
ville, founded the city, he saw clearly from the first that the only hope 
of the colony lay in education. He consulted Father Nicholas de Beaubois, 
S. J., the Superior of the Jesuits in Louisiana. He then commissioned 
Father de Beaubois to obtain from France Sisters who would assume the 
charge of a school and a hospital. The Ursulines of Roen answered with 
alacrity, and a contract was drawn up between the Ursulines and the 
“Company of the West Indies’’, under whose control Louisiana was at 
that time. This contract, styled a treaty, was signed at Paris on September 
13, 1726. The royal patent authorizing the Ursulines to establish an 
Academy in Louisiana was issued five days later, on September 18, 1726. 
The original document bearing the signature of Louis XV is still preserved. 

On February 22 of the following year, Mother Marie de St. Augustin 
Tranchepain, with her ten companions sailed from France, and after a 
long and perilous voyage of six months, reached the embryo city of New 
Orleans on the morning of August 7, 1727. As their convent home, which 
the “Company of the West Indies” was building, was not completed, 
Governor Bienville’s house, the best in the colony, was given them. 

The Nuns began their work immediately. Not only was their Academy 
and an Orphanage established, but the Nuns likewise opened St. Angela’s 
Free School as well as a free school for colored girls. These French Ur- 
sulines began an educational record which has continued without inter- 
ruption for two-hundred and eighteen years, and which today is one of 
the glories of the city of New Orleans. Reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
together with religious instruction and industrial training constituted the 
simple but substantial educational program. The useful arts of sewing, 
knitting, fine needlework, and the making of artificial flowers as well as 
the fine arts were included in the curriculum. 

These courageous Nuns were indefatigable in their zeal. The Indian 
girls and negresses came in the aftermoon to be instructed in reading, 
writing, the care of silkworms, and the making of silk fabric. The sick 
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Jin the government hospital likewise received the ministrations of the Nuns. 
3 Government officials, clergy, citizens—all turned to the Nuns for help. 
| Although heavily burdened with work, they never refused any undertaking 
that was for the good of the colony and the salvation of souls. The first 
jcontingent of “‘les filles a la cassette,” who arrived the following year, were 
§ placed in the Ursuline Academy and remained there until their marriage. 
{In 1730, the Ursulines were hostesses to the unfortunate refugees from the 
$ massacre at Fort Rosalie. 

The Ursulines remained seven years in Bienville’s home before moving to 
i the famous first Ursuline Academy amid great pomp and pageant. The 
#venerated Mother St. Augustin Tranchepain, with three other pioneer 
} members, had died before the Nuns took possession of their new home on 
| July 17, 1734. The Academy, now popularly known as the “Old Arch- 
4 bishopric”’, is the oldest building in the Missississippi Valley and the oldest 
i conventual structure in the United States. Situated in the heart of the 
| Vieux Carre, it is a building characteristic of the city, with its high roof, 
jtall chimneys, well-proportioned dormer windows, wall treatment and 
window spacing strongly reminiscent of the then contemporary French 
} Renaissance architecture in Tuscan composite style. 

The edifice on Chartres Street, where the Ursulines labored during the 
early history of the City, played an important part in the history of New 
Orleans. Famous incidents and noted personages are connected with this 
venerable establishment. In 1831, the State Legislature held its sessions 
in the old historic building. Among visitors, besides all the French and 
Spanish governors, were Marquis de casa Calvo, Pere Antoine, and Com- 
missioner Laussat; in fact, no distinguished visitor of colonial days ever came 
to the city without paying a visit to the Ursuline Academy. Plantation 
owners, city dwellers, and officials were delighted to have their daughters 
educated at home, instead of having to send them to France. The school, 
excellent in every way, was especially recognized for its teaching of music 
and the training of cultured women for true Christian homes. 

From the beginning, the Ursulines had been treated kindly by the mother 
country and the colonists. The expense of the voyage was assumed by the 
state, and the Nuns were given a fixed salary until the school became self 
i supporting. In 1740, there was set aside (12,000 livres) a budget for the 
support of twelve Nuns and the orphans. The Government encouraged 
education and aimed at establishing schools for boys and girls. For forty 
years, during the period of French domination, the Ursulines fulfilled their 
missions of training the young, reforming the fallen, assuaging the pains of 
the sick, and at the same time healing the wounds of souls. Panics of 
Indian massacres and slave insurrections, wars, epidemics, dissensions, 
both military and civil, beat about the old convent walls without disturbing 


the works of education. 
10 
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Recruitments came from France at varying intervals. Hearts rejoiced at 
the arrival from Illinois in 1748 of an American-born recruit. Shea says 
in his “History of the Catholic Church in the United States’: 


“The influence of religion can be seen in some of the pious children 
brought up in the Illinois country. Mary Turpin, daughter of a 
Canadian father and an IIlinois mother, remarkable for her modesty, 
piety, and industry, became a nun in the Ursuline Convent, New 
Orleans, where she died in 1761. She was the first American-born 
nun in this country.” 


In 1765 the Ursulines, although cloistered nuns, threw open the doors of 
their convent to welcome the heartbroken Acadians, a few of whom later 
joined the ranks of the Ursulines. 


During the Spanish domination, in 1770, the Ursulines, since they were 
primarily an educational organization, resigned the care of the hospital. 
The Spanish period which lasted forty years began when Louisiana was 
ceded to Spain in 1763. The Ursulines continued to prosper, for the 
Spanish officials took great interest in the Nuns, recognizing their excellent : 
method of training youth. Among the pupils at this time was the future 
wife of Governor Galvez, who in 1785 succeeded his father as Viceroy of © 
Mexico. ; 

Spain returned the colony to France in 1803, but, after keeping possession 
of it for only twenty days, Napoleon sold Louisiana to the United States. 
The first American Governor, Clayborne, highly respected the Nuns, and . 
under peaceful political conditions, the school began to flourish. In 1818, 
the State Legislature recognized these Nuns as members of a religious } 
institution and afforded them as such certain rights and privileges. 

During the War of 1812 the Nuns opened their doors and turned their ° 
classrooms into infirmaries for the sick and wounded of both armies, upon | 
whom they lavished every care. On May 30, 1818, Mother St. Michel | 
Gensoul extended a most cordial welcome to the saintly Mother Duchesne, , 
a religious of the Sacred Heart, whose sanctity has been proclaimed by the : 
Catholic Church. Mother Duchesne came from France with four other ° 
religious of the Scared Heart to establish in St. Louis, Missouri, their ° 
first convent school in this country. 

For ninety years, in the historic old Convent the Ursuline Nuns through 1 
many serious vicissitudes, carried on their work of instructing the young | 
and ministering to the needy, of all degrees and kinds. Their influence for ° 
good had been written into the history of city, state, and nation, but at: 
this time circumstances called for a change. Commerce on the river ; 
developed; a new city was growing up, about and outside the Vieux Carre. | 
Its encroachments were felt, so the Ursulines decided they must close: 
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jbehind them the doors of this venerable mansion with its proud record of 
} great events and worlds of historic associations. Accordingly, in 1824, the 
(Ursuline Convent and Academy, in its ninety-seventh year, was transferred 
oa its historic site to a new residence two miles below the then city 
limits. The main building was about one hundred feet long, of brick, 
| two-stories high; it had two wings running from the rear at each end and on 
a line with this building was the home of the Nuns. 

The school continued to maintain a high educational reputation. Among 
other advantages, French and English were taught not only by theory but 
4also in practice, as the pupils were required to converse daily in both 
languages. Mathematics and science did not hold the place in a girl’s 
education which they occupy today, but modern languages, music, and 
dramatics were in high esteem. However, many other subjects were offered: 
English grammar, rhetoric, literature; logic, ancient and modern history, 
geography, astronomy, arithmetic, mathematics and bookkeeping; botany 
geology, physiology; penmanship, sewing, painting, embroidery, tapestry, 
f and “every variety of fancy work”—all were included in the curriculum. 

The year 1828 was a memorable one. General Jackson visited the 
Convent; and he was hailed as President, although his inauguration did 
) not take place until March, 1829. 

The Civil War brought hardships on the Ursulines of New Orleans as it 
did on the City itself and on the entire state. The horrors of reconsturuction 
reacted on educational institutions as on every thing else in the South. 
These circumstances led to the opening of a select school at the corner of 
Esplanade and Rampart Streets. It was well partonized, but closed its 
doors in 1885, when the Nuns teaching there were needed at the Academy. 

In 1911 the municipal authorities planned to build a levee to control the 
Mississippi River. This levee necessitated the wrecking of the Academy. 
As it was one of the historical landmarks of the South, everybody who 
cherished Louisiana’s proud traditions hated to see it destroyed. But at the 
same time satisfaction was felt in the fact that the Nuns would give to the 
city a monumental structure of architectural grace and beauty in the third 
Ursuline Academy. This new and greater Ursuline Academy built in 1912 
has a campus of more than twelve acres. It is ideally located on State 
Street. The main building, facing State Street, is an impressive three- 
story Tudor-Gothic edifice. The buildings are fireproof and thoroughly 
equipped with the best of modern improvements. To this new home the 
Ursulines moved September 7, 1912. In this new location they continue 
the high traditions of the pioneer band who sailed from France more than 
two centuries ago. : . 

At the time the Academy was built, lack of funds prevented the erection 
of a votive shrine in honor of Our Lady of Prompt Succor, the Patroness of 
Louisiana. In March 1922, Mrs. Louise C. Thomas generously donated 
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one hundred thousand dollars. Work on the Shrine immediately began. | 
On Tuesday, January 8, 1924, the blessing and dedication of the new shrine 
took place, and on January 6, 1928, its solemn consecration. 

In 1727 the Ursuline Nuns began their educational work in New Orleans, | 
Louisiana. They not only founded the first educational institution for 
girls within the present limits of the United States, but were the originators 
of a line of “‘firsts’’: 


1. They were the first teachers of Negro and Indian races. 

2. They were the first women to take care of military hospitals. 

3. They established the first orphanage. 

4. They were the first to operate a free school in America. 

5. They gave the United States the first woman who contributed a 
work of literary and historical merit. 

6. They conducted the first spiritual retreat for ladies, 1728. 

7. They gave our country its first woman druggist. 

8. They were the first nuns to print their own books, 1849. 

g: They were the first educators to use the Lancastrain system in 
Louisiana. 


Their contributions to the welfare of New Orleans were never limited to 
corporal works of Mercy set forth in their original charter. Their work 
has always extended to the spiritual, cultural, and moral welfare of the 
inhabitants of the city at large. For more than two centuries, under five 
flags and through seven wars, the Ursulines have carried on their work of 
educating the young girls of New Orleans. In her ‘‘Mere Marie”, Agnes § 
Repplier calls them the ‘‘most adventurous of nuns’’. 

What the Ursulines have accomplished they have done to fulfill their : 
ideal of serving. Through eight generations more than 35,000 girls have : 
been given education and guidance. The present teaching faculty lists 
eleven Nuns. The Ursuline Academy of New Orleans has always striven 
to keep pace with modern curricula, without, however, sacrificing its s 
primary aim of educating for living rather than for livelihood. The: 
present curricula include religion and philosophy, English, mathematics, , 
social science, Latin, modern languages, sciences, music, dramatics, and | 
physical education. Initiative, talent, and leadership are developed | 
through participation in extracurricular activities which are sponsored by 
the religious and cultural organizations in the school. 

Today the Ursulines continue the work begun by their Foundress, St. . 
Angela, in 1535. This Italian maiden was the first organizer of education | 
for young girls. Sister Monica, O.S.U., in her article, “St. Angela and Hert 
Teaching Ideas” says: “It was her work that first set women on an} 
intellectual plane in some wise approaching that of man. Nothing so) 
large, perhaps, has been conceived for her sex in the whole Christian era ass 
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{this scheme of hers; nothing until woman’s final emancipation in our own 
day. We are so accustomed to a regular school system affording the same 
advantages to the two sexes that it is difficult for us to understand just how 
original, how daring, and how great her institution was and why people say 
she was so much in advance of her age. Having the ‘far vision and wisdom 
jof a saint, Angela saw beyond the horizon of her own time, and planned so 
wisely that her sound principles of education and pedagogical methods 
j have survived four hundred years of time and are still in operation in many 
jlands’.” The Ursuline ideal of education is the harmonious development 
of the intellectual, moral, spiritual, physical, and social faculties of the 
students. Its aim is to form highly cultured Catholic women who will 
be the future home builders of the Nation. Individual guidance according 
to the method established in the Ursuline Order in the early seventeenth 
century has always been an integral part of Ursuline education. 


The Story of a High School: Petersburg, Virginia 


By H. Aucustus MILLER, JR. 
Assistant Principal, Petersburg High School 


The growth of public education in Petersburg, as in most Southern cities, 
was retarded in the first half of the nineteenth century by the widespread | 
indifference so characteristic of the “better” classes. Since they had in }f 
harder times had to provide privately conducted schools for their own }j 
children, they were not active in fighting to provide public schools. It is , 
true that as early as 1822 a citizen of the city, David Anderson, joined his § 
fathers and, by a bequest in his will, made provision for the free education }| 
of poor boys and girls. This worthy gentleman has been well nigh for- + 
gotten, for the old Anderson school memorializing his name has long since 4 
passed into limbo to make way for the Petersburg High School, which }| 
occupies the site. Today the sole reminder to a forgetful public that } 
David Anderson had a dream of education for all the people in the city is a 
bronze tablet set unobtrusively in one of the front porticoes of the High 
School building announcing that ‘“‘he builded better than he knew.” He: 
was the father of public education in Petersburg. 


However, in spite of Anderson’s dream and certain beginnings in the form } 
of elementary schooling, there was no public high school in the city until | 
1868, when the School Board elected Mr. R. M. Cary principal of the 3 
High School at a salary of $1500, duly reduced to $1200 the second year, 
the reduction resulting in the dignified exit of Mr. Cary from public? 
education in the Cockade City and the selection of Mr. S. H. Owens to the } 
principalship, at a salary of $1500. Was Mr. Cary unsatisfactory to the ! 
Board, which used the sure-fire method of salary reduction to get rid of 
him? Or did the Board find out after Mr. Cary’s resignation that no good | 
man was available at a salary less than $1500? 


The early years of the Petersburg High School were notable for the 
frequency of changes in the principalship. Mr. Owens, who was promoted | 
to the superintendency, was succeeded by Mr. P. G. Halyburton in 1871, , 
who in turn was replaced in 1873 by Mr. Ed. Venable, Mr. Halyburton— - 
mirabil dictu—being removed to ““Number One” Colored school. But Mr. . 
Halyburton’s day was coming, for on the retirement of Mr. Venable in: 
1874, back came Mr. Halyburton to his former job, which he held until | 
January, 1876. In that month and year he was succeeded by Mr. R. E.., 
Hardaway, who finished out the school session and then was made super- - 
intendent in July. 
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Throughout all of these changing administrations, Miss Anna P. Bolling 
) had served as assistant. No doubt wearying of the fickleness of the male, 
| the School Board apparently decided to find out whether the female might 
show a great constancy. Therefore, in 1876, Miss Anna, as she is affec- 
4} tionately remembered in Petersburg, became the virtual principal, though 
4 she was not officially so designated until 1879. That the Board’s decision 
was justified is proved by the fact that Miss Anna retained her office until 
| her resignation in 1907. With her retirement the first phase of secondary 
school education in Petersburg came to a close. 

During this first period some honest efforts had been made to meet the 
educational needs of the community; and though from present day stand- 
ards the offering may appear rather slim, it is quite probable that it was 
adequate according to the notions of public education in that day. For the 
first few years apparently no attempt was made to organize a curriculum. 
In 1870, however, two courses—an “English, and Mathematics Course,” 
and a “Classical Course”—were made available to the aspiring candidates 
for culture. Each course required three years for completion. (It was 
not until the present century that a four-year course was offered.) The 
youth who elected the English and Mathematics Course were given due 
instruction, in the first year, in Arithmetic, Grammar, Spelling, Geography, 
Reading, History, and Writing; in the second year, in Arithmetic, both 
mental and written, Grammar, Spelling, Reading, History, Algebra, English 
Analysis, and Writing; in the third year, in Algebra, Geometry, Arithmetic, 
English Grammar and Analysis, History, and Bookkeeping. 

Those who elected the Classical Course, in addition to the requirements 
of the English course, made additional stabs at culture by studying French 
and Latin as well as Composition and Declamation throughout the three- 
year course. When we note that the enrollment of the school increased 
from 65 pupils in 1868 to 175 pupils in 1907 and that the teaching force 
never exceeded six teachers, it must be conceded that the instructors certainly 

earned what little salary they made in those days, and it must be further 
acknowledged that, unless those same teachers were intellectual giants the 
extensive curriculum must have been rather sketchily administered. 

The second phase of secondary education in Petersburg began in 1907 
with the election of Mr. W. R. Smithey (now Professor of Secondary 
Education at the University of Virignia) to the principalship of the High 
School. Mr. Smithey’s advent coincided with the upsurge of popular 
interest in education in Virginia that resulted from the “May Campaign” 
of 1905 when the need for better public schools was brought home to the 
people of the Commonwealth at mass meetings held in the cities and counties. 
On assuming the principalship Mr. Smithey found only one course of study 
offered, a course which consisted of Mathematics, English, Latin, French, 
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Stenography, Bookkeeping, Typewriting, and Writing, one teacher in- 
structing in all subjects.* In his second year, Mr. Smithey expanded the 
curriculum to include two courses: ‘‘Regular’’, and “Commercial.” By 
1gro four courses were offered for the election of the pupils: Collegiate, 
Scientific, English, and Commercial, the first two providing preparation 
for college. By this year, too, the faculty had been increased to twelve 
members. 

From 1868 to 1911 the High School had been housed in the old Classical 
Institute building on Union Street, but in the latter year it became necessary 
to move the school to larger quarters. Accordingly the old Anderson 
Elementary School was converted to the needs of the High School, which 
has remained on the same site down to the present day. 

In 1913 Mr. Smithey resigned to accept a position at Harrisonburg State 
Teachers College (now Madison College). During his administration the 
Petersburg High School had begun to assume the standards of excellence 
that are the boast of the citizenry of the city and to take its rightful place 
among the better schools of the section. In 1gro a library was installed; 
in 1912 the school magazine, The Missile, was begun; in 1913 a summer 
school was added under the direction of the Assistant Principal, Mr. H. D. 
Wolff. This last feature has continued without interruption down through 
the years and is established as an integral part of the local school system. 

When Mr. Smithey resigned in August, 1913, he was succeeded by Mr. 
H. D. Wolff, an able administrator, whose destiny it was by wise leadership 
to bring the school to a high state of excellence. Much of his greatness as 
principal was due to an unerring sense of proportion. Liberal in times of 
ultraconservatism and progressively conservative when state and nation 
went mad in an orgy of educational radicalism, he remained true to the 
eternal verities of education and youth guidance. His influence upon the 
young people of Petersburg during his long tenure of office (1913-1942) 
would be impossible to calculate. 

In 1913 Petersburg High School was one of the first high schools in 
Virginia to be placed on the accredited list of the State Board of Education. 
One of Mr. Wolff’s first acts as principal was to persuade the School Board 
to apply for membership in the Southern Axsociation of colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Membership became a fait accompli in 1915, and the 
school has remained in good standing ever since. 

During Mr. Wolff’s principalship the enrollment of the school increased 
from about 390 pupils (including the seventh grade, which was housed 


* It will be observed that it was the old “classical” course as outlined in 1870 that had 
survived. ‘This strength of the traditional courses was characteristic of the public high 
schools developing in the South during the latter part of the nineteenth century. They 
were voted and maintained by influential citizens determined to prepare their own chil- 
dren for college, and the children of other patrons followed the example of those going 


to college. The term, “Regular” applied to the college preparatory cours hasi 
the feeling for the traditional course.—Ep1ror ee aaa 
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in the High School until the erection of the Anna P. Bolling Junior High 
School) to 1,108 pupils in 1940. The curriculum was expanded to meet 
the needs of the pupils. The faculty was increased with the passing years. 
The library was constantly enlarged. In the year 1917-18 a fine new 
building was erected, but in the course of time it proved inadequate for 
the needs of the increasing school population; therefore, in 1926-27 the 
Anna P. Bolling Junior High School was built. It opened its doors in 
1927, thus relieving the pressure on the High School. The relief, however, 
was only temporary, and by 1939 it became necessary to erect an annex 
to the school building with provision for additional classrooms, laboratories, 
a gymnasium and dressing rooms. 

Throughout the years of Mr. Wolff’s principalship the school made 
great strides in extracurricular activities. The athletic teams became 
recognized as among the best in the state; the school magazine consist- 
ently won high ratings in nationwide contests, debating and declamation 
teams won state honors; work in dramatics was encouraged. 

The school, however, has always prided itself on its high standard of 
scholarship. That this pride is not unjustified is indicated by the low 
percentage of failures in the freshman year at college by graduates of the 
school from 1919 to 1935, the years when tabulated records were reported 
in the annual report of the Southern Association. According to these 
statistics the average of semester hours failed by graduates of the school for 
the 16 years was 6.6 per cent, a record not approached by any other large 
high school in the state. That pupils trained for business were doing 
equally well is attested by the yearly demand for the graduates of the Com- 
mercial Course. 

On the retirement of Mr. Wolff in 1942, Mr. John D. Meade was named 
principal. He held office for only one year, being elected Superintendent 
of Schools in 1943. His successor, the present principal, is Mr. Russell B. 
Gill. Under Mr. Gill’s leadership the school is continuing its record of 
service. With no diminution of emphasis on scholarship, Mr. Meade and 
Mr. Gill have done much to broaden the curriculum to provide for the 
needs of those pupils who are not aiming at college preparation. During 
the 1944-45 session a large residence near the school was converted into a 
home for the Home Economics department. Here girls are given practical 
instruction in home making, the two floors of the building providing 
facilities for the work of two instructors. The Manual Arts department 
has been enlarged to include classes in automotive mechanics, metal work, 
and electricity as well as woodwork and mechanical drawing, which have 
been taught for many years. The library has been modernized and is one 
of the best in the state. The Commercial Course has been made more 
elastic. Indeed, there are now three commercial courses: a General Busi- 


ness Course affording instruction in all essential business procedures, a 
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Secretarial Course with emphasis on stenography and typewriting, and a 
Clerical Course with emphasis on bookkeeping. — In addition to the Liberal 
Arts and Scientific Courses, both leading to college entrance, the General 
Course (direct descendent from Mr. Smithey’s English Course and Mr. 
Wolff’s General Course) has been liberalized to permit generous election, 
the only required subjects being those stipulated by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. Since the autumn of 1944 elective classes in Public Speaking and 
Dramatics have been offered. Also training in salesmanship has been pro- 
vided in a Distributive Education course. By arrangement with local mer- 
chants, pupils enrolled in this course take only three periods of school work, 
devoting the remainder of their day to actual selling in local stores. Thus 
the pupils receive valuable experience at the same time they are meeting a 
gennuine community need. 

And so the Petersburg High School marches on, continually striving 
to serve its pupils and the community which supports it. 
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5. Address—“The Role of College Education in the Developing South,” 
Dean I.F. Lewis, University of Virginia 

6. Address—‘“The Role of Teacher Education in the Developing South,” 
President Henry H. Hill, George Peabody College for Teachers 

7. Address—‘Problems Facing Secondary Education in the South,” Dr. 
Fred M. Alexander, State Department of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia 

8. Report of the Committee on Work Conferences on Higher Education— 
Dr. Roscoe E. Parker, Professor of English, University of Tennessee 


2:00 P.M. 


1. Invocation—Rev. R. Paul Caudill, First Baptist Church, Memphis 

2. Announcements 

3. Address—‘ Vitalizing Instruction in Colleges and Universities in the 
South,” Dr. O. C. Carmichal, President, Carnegie Foundation for 
Advancement of Teaching 

4. Address—Changes in American Education Essential to World Under- 

standing and Peace,” Dr. George F. Zook, President, American Council on 
Education 

5. Address—“Problems Facing Graduate Education in the South,” Dr. 
John Clark Jordan, Dean of the Graduate School, University of 
Arkansas 

6. Election of Officers 

7. Report of the Southern Association’s Fraternal Delegate to the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools—Dr. Holland 
Holton, Duke University 

8. Report of the Southern Association’s Delegate to the College Entrance 
Examination Board—Dr. S. J. McCallie School, Chattanooga, 


Tennessee 


il 
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ANNUAL BANQUET 6:00 P.M. 
Convention Hall, Peabody Hotel 


. Invocation—Rev. Willian Sanders, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Memphis 

. Music—The Bartlett High School Band, Bartlett, ‘Tennessee 

. President’s Address—Dr. William R. Smithey, University of Virginia 

. Address—President G. D. Humphrey, University of Wyoming 

. Greetings from the Fraternal Delegate of the Middle States Associatio 


of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


. Greetings from the Fraternal Delegate of the North Central Associatio 


of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


. Address—‘The Lost Elements in Southern Education,” Dr. Spence 


J. McCallie, McCallie School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Friday, December 13, 1946 
9:00 A.M. 


. Invocation—Rev. Joseph Owen, First Methodist Church, Memphis 
. Address—‘The Spiritual Elements in Education,” Dr. B. Harv: 


Branscomb, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennesse 


. Report of Commission on Institutions of Higher Learning 

. Report of Commission on Secondary Schools 

. Report of Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 
. Report of Editor of the Quarterly, Dr. Holland Holton 

. Report of Secretary-Treasurer 

. Business Session 


a. Report of Committees 
(1) Postwar Educational Committee—Dean Paul P. Boyd 
(2) Library Committee—Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Chairman 
(3) Committee on Graduate Study in Southern Institutions of Highs 
Learning—Dean Roger P. McCutcheon 
(4) Committee on Approval of Negro Schools—Dr. H. M. Ivy 
(5) Committee on Audit 
b. Unfinished Business 
c. New Business 
d. Resolutions 


. Adjournment 


| 
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PROGRAM OF COMMISSION ON 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Monday, December 9, 1946 
Georgian Room 


g:00 A.M. 
Meeting of the Commission 
Organization of Committees 
Report of the Chairman 
2:00 P.M. 

Meeting of Standing Committees 
Tuesday, December 10 
Georgian Room 
g:00 A.M. 

Meeting of Standing Committees 
Convention Hall 
2:00 P.M. 

Joint Meeting of Commissions on Institutions of Higher Education, Second- 
ary Schools, and Curricular Problems and Research—William S. Taylor, 
University of Kentucky, Chairman, Commission on Curricular Problems 
and Research, presiding 

Introduction of Program—Edgar W. Knight, University of North Carolina 

“The Secondary School’—R. R. Vance, High School Supervisor, State 
Department of Education, Nashville, ‘Tennessee 

“The College”—Philip Davidson, Dean of the College and Graduate 
School, Vanderbilt University 

“The Graduate School”—Roger P. McCutcheon, Dean of the Graduate 
School, Tulane University 

“The Library”—W. S. Hoole, Director of Libraries, University of Alabama 

General Discussion 


Wednesday, December 11 
Georgian Room 


g:00 A.M. 
Meeting of the Commission 
“Standards of the Association’”—Discussion led by President Walter K. 

Greene, Wofford College, Chairman, Committee on Standards and 
Reports 

Report of the Council 

New Business 

Report of the Nominating Committee 

Report of the Committee on Memorials 
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PROGRAM OF COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Saturday, December 7, 1946 


g:00 A.M. 


Meeting of Central Reviewing Committee for public secondary Schools, 
Room 215, Peabody Hotel 


Monday, December 9, 1946 
g:00 A.M. 


Meeting of Central Reviewing Committee for public secondary Schools, 
Room 215, Peabody Hotel 

Meeting of Central Reviewing Committee for private secondary schools, 
Room 213, Peabody Hotel 


Tuesday, December 10, 1946 
Convention Hall, Peabody Hotel 


9:30 A.M. 


1. Invocation—J. W. Sharp, President Young Harris College, Young 
Harris, Georgia 

2. Presentation of Professor W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia, 

President of the Association 

. Appointment of Routine Committees 

. Announcements 

5. The Southern Association and the Elementary Schools—R. Lee Thomas, 
Chairman of the Association of State Directors of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Nashville, Tennessee 
Discussion 

6. Nominations to fill vacancies on State Committees 

7- Report of Central Reviewing Committee—W. D. Nixon, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbia, S. C. 


09 


2:00 P.M. 
Joint Meeting of Commission on Secondary Schools, Institutions of Higher 
Education, and Curricular Problems and Research 
“Significant Problems Involved in the Improvement of Instruction in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges” 


(See Program of Commission on Institutions of Higher Education) 
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Wednesday, December 11, 1946 


9:30 A.M. 


1. Report of the Committee to Study High School and College Guidance 
and College Freshman Achievement—R. F. Thomason, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Discussion 

2. Report of the Committee on the Use of the Evaluative Criteria, J. G. 
Umstattd, University of Texas 

3. Intreduction of Fraternal Delegates—Suggestions for Continued Use of 
the Evaluative Criteria, Fraternal Delegate, E. D. Grizzell, University 
of Pennsylvania 

4. The Secondary School Looks to the Future 
The Public Secondary School—Crawford McGivaren, Principal, 

Clarksdale High School, Clarksdale, Mississippi 
The Private Secondary School—C. R. Wilcox, Darlington School, 
Rome, Georgia 
The Church School—Father Bassich, Loyola University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 
Discussion 
2:00 P. M. 
1. Report of Committees 
Standards 
Appeals 
Audit 
Budget 
Resolutions 
Nominations 
Adjournment 
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PROGRAM OF 
THE COMMISSION ON CURRICULAR 
PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH 


Monday, December 9, 1946 
Cadet Room, Peabody Hotel 


9:30 A.M. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee 


2:00 P.M. 


Joint meeting of the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research, 
the Southern Conference on Teacher Education, and Deans of Education 
in the Southern States 

Teacher Education in Relation to Improved Instruction on All Levels 
Panel Discussion 

J. L. Blair Buck, Chairman 
R. E. Jaggers 

B. F. Pittenger 

Roy Roberts 

Morrison McCall 

Doak S. Campbell 

Henry H. Hill 


Tuesday, December 10, 1946 


9:30 A.M. : 
Joint Meeting of the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 
and Regional Agencies in the South 
Building Together for the Southern Region 
A Symposium 
The Tennessee Valley Authority, William J. McGlothlin 
The Sloan Experiment in the South, Maurice F. Seay 
The Southern States Work Conference, Edgar L. Morphet 
The Commission on Southern Regional Studies and Education, 
John E. Ivey 
The Work Conference on Higher Education, Roscoe Parker 
Southern Conference on Teacher Education, Max Hardison 
Southern Rural Life Council, John E. Brewton 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research, Ellis Hartford 
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Tuesday, December 10, 1946 
Convention Hall, Peabody Hotel 


2:00 P.M. 


{ Joint meeting of the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 
with the Commission on Secondary Schools and the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education 


Wednesday, December 11, 1946 
Cadet Room, Peabody Hotel 


9:30 A.M. 
| Joint meeting of the Commisssion on Curricular Problems and Research, 


the Deans of Education in the South, and the Southern Conference on 
Teacher Education (Dr. R. E. Jaggers, presiding) 


2:00 P.M. 
Business Meeting 


ANNUAL PROGRAM 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


Wednesday, December 11, 1946 
Hotel Peabody, Room 200 


9:00 A.M. 


Registration of Members—Dean J. M. Godard, Secretary-Treasurer, Queens 
College 

Report of Commission on History and Publications—Chairman, Dr. B. L. 
Parkinson, President, Mississippi State College for Women 

Report of the Commission on Curriculum—Chairman, Dr. T. H. Napier, 
Dean, Alabama College 

“The Future Place and Importance of Women’s Colleges in America,” 
Dr. Hunter Blakeley, President, Queens College 


2:00 P.M. 
Louis XVI Room 


“Curriculum Changes in the Future Development of Colleges for Women,” 
Dr. Doak Campbell, President, Florida State College for Women 
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“The Value of Journalism in the Curriculum of a Woman’s College,” 
Dr. R. L. Brantly, President, Virginia Intermont College 

“Journalism and Public Relations in a Woman’s College,” Bernice Brown 
McCullar, Associate Professor of English, Georgia State College for 
Women 

“The Value of the Study of World Social and Economic Geography in a 
Woman’s College,” Dr. J. R. Whitaker, Professor of Geography, George 
Peabody College for ‘Teachers 


4:00 P.M. 


Report of Executive Committee 
Report of the Treasurer 
Report of the Committee on the Audit 
Report of the Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 
Dinner—7:00 P.M.,—Louis XVI Room 
Presiding—Dr. Bessie C. Randolph, President, Hollins College 
Address—The Retiring President of the Association, Dr. Josiah Crudup, 
President, Brenau College 
Address—Thurman Sensing, Executive Secretary, Southern States Indust- 
rial Council 


PROGRAM OF 
THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 
OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Tuesday, December 10, 1946 
Officers, 1946 


Dean Marten ten Hoor, University of Alabama, Chairman 

Dean Oscar A. Ullrich, Southwestern University, Vice-Chairman 

Dean Martha S. Grafton, Mary Baldwin College, Secretary-Treasurer 
Hotel Peabody, Georgian Room 


g:00 A.M, 
Registration 


9:30 A.M, 
General Topic—‘The Place of the Creative Arts in the Liberal Arts 
Curriculum’ 


“The Fine Arts in the Liberal Arts Curriculum,” Professor Lamar Dodd, 
University of Georgia 
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“The Place of Creative Writing in the Study of Literature,” Professor 
Cleanth Brooks, Louisiana State University 


“The Place of Creative Music in the Liberal Arts Curriculum,” Professor 
Cyrus Daniel, Vanderbilt University 


12:30 LUNCHEON 


2:30 P.M. 


“The Teachers Shortage in Colleges and Universities,” Dean H. J. Herring, 
Duke University 


The Question Box—Dean J. H. Purks, Emory University 
Election of Officers 


PROGRAM 
FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 
IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Wednesday, December 11, 1946 
Louis XVI Room 


g:00 A.M. 


Presiding:—R. B. Roberts, Dean, College of Education, Louisiana State 
University, Chairman 

A Forum on the Subject of “Recruitment, Training and Improvement of 

College Teachers” 


Members of the Forum: 


Dr. M. M. White Dean J. L. Manahan 
University of Kentucky University of Virginia 
Dean A. P. Brogan Dean Herbert Drennon 
University of ‘Texas Mississippi State College 
Dean J. W. Norman Dean J. B. Monroe 


University of Florida Clemson College 
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PROGRAM 
ANNUAL MEETING OF 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Tuesday, December 10, 1946 


J. J. Delaney, Schreiner Institute, Texas, President 
J. B. Young, Jones County Junior College, Mississippi, Vice-President 
John E. Gray, Lamar College, Texas, Secretary-Treasurer 


Louis XVI Room 
2:30 P.M. 


Afternoon Session—Theme: ‘“The Junior College of ‘Tomorrow’ 

Automatic Roll Call 

Report on “New Program”—American Association of Junior Colleges, 
President, Richard G. Cox, Gulf Park College, Mississippi, Member 
Editorial Board, Junior College Journal 

Address—“‘A Patriarch Looks at the Modern Junior College,” Dr. H. G. 
Noffsinger, President Emeritus, Intermont College, Virginia 

Address—‘How to Recognize Leadership,” Dean E. J. Howell, John 
Tarleton College, ‘Texas 

Discussion: Session Theme—Dr. Robert C. Provine, Ward-Belmont 
School, Tennessee 

Discussion: Addresses—Dr. Hoyt Blackwell, Mars Hill College, North 

Carolina 
President J. C. Rogers, North Georgia College 
Appointment of Committees 


7:00 P.M. 


Dinner Session 


Address—‘Present Trends in Junior College Developments,” Dr. Jesse 
P. Bogue, Executive Secretary American Association Junior Colleges 
Business Session— 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Report of Committees 
Election of Officers 
Adjournment 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
CoLONEL WILLIAM R. BREWSTER, CHAIRMAN 


Tuesday, December 10, 1946 
Louis XVI Room 


10:00 A.M. 


Discussion: Problems Confronting Southern 
Private Schools. 
Business Session 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL UNIT, 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


REVEREND A. WILLIAM CRANDALL, S. J. CHAIRMAN 
Friday, December 13, 1946 


Georgian Room 
2:00 P.M. 


Editorial Notes 


Contributions of Philanthropic Foundations to Southern 
Education 


The article in this issue of the QUARTERLY by Professor Stuart G. Noble 
of Tulane University dealing with the contributions of philanthropic founda- 
tions to secondary education in the South is worthy of most careful reading. 
Professor Noble does not overstate the indebtedness of Southern education 
to philanthropic foundations. This indebtedness could not be proclaimed 
at the time it was being incurred. ‘The far-seeing men who controlled the 
activities of the foundations were well aware of the conditions under which 
their good work must be done. The economic and industrial destruction of 
the Civil War had impoverished the South most tragically—after the manner 
of the destruction in Western Europe by the Second World War. Eco- 
nomic and industrial destruction had brought cultural destruction as well. 
The emerging school systems of the South were set back at least fifty years 
in the possibility of economic support. The very poverty of the schools 
bred demagogy. 

The philanthropic foundations, therefore, that desired to make contri- 
butions had to work with a minimum of publicity in order to be allowed to 
make them. When the state high school inspectors were subsidized by 
the General Education Board, it would have been a simple matter in most 
Southern states for demagogues to have obtained much popular support by 
denouncing the efforts of ‘“‘outsiders” who were hiring “‘renegade” Southern- 
ers to control the education of our children. It would have been even more 
telling to argue that these “‘outside hirelings’’ were being placed in our 
state universities to gain “‘sinister control” there. Anyone who knows the 
bitterness of partisan and factional politics forty-five and fifty years ago 
can but marvel at the wisdom and success of the leaders of the foundations 
and of Southern education in carrying out their co-operative program as 
quietly as they did. It is only now that the full story of their work can be 
publicized and due credit given for remarkable achievement. Of course 
most of the story appeared from time to time piecemeal in the annouce- 
ments and special reports of the foundations, and interested persons can go 
back and find the record, now that they know what it was all about; but 
fortunately, the demagogues did not read these reports and would probably 
have found them quite dry if they had. Sometimes it is fortunate educa- 
tional writers do not have a popular style! 


Comparing Conditions Since Standardization and Before 


Professor Noble is too good a historian to perpetrate the fallacy that causes 
perhaps the most prevalent confusion among pseudo-historians—that of 
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interpreting past conditions too literally in accordance with the assump- 
tions of the present. The casual reader, however, can read his accurate 
section on the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and 
greatly exaggerate the progress that has been made the last forty years in 
Southern education. 

The fact that the University of Virginia in 1907 was technically requiring 
only six and four-tenths units for admission does not at all mean that high 
school sophomores of today would have been able to enter the University 
of Virginia in 1907 or able to carry the work if they had done so. At that 
period neither Southern colleges nor those elsewhere stated their require- 
ments in units. We have to make a good many assumptions to demon- 
strate clearly that the University of Virginia graduate of 1946 receives a 
much more valuable college diploma than the graduate of 1906. Among 
the many factors that would have to be considered are such as these: 

1. There were relatively few college students forty years ago, and from 
the standpoint of cultural background (certainly one element in prepara- 
tion for college work) and ambition (all looked forward to at least semi- 
professional careers and were motivated to prepare for leadership), they 
were probably superior to the mass of students now graduating from our 
colleges and universities. 

2. The better colleges and universities had proportionately smaller 
student bodies for their faculty to teach than they have today (even in normal 
times), and the students came into closer contact with heads of departments 
and other maturer teachers than the freshmen and sophomores in our 
larger colleges today. 

3. Outside professional contacts and necessities of research tend to- 
day to absorb more and more of the time of major members of college 
faculties. These very valuable activities take Mark Hopkins more and more 
from his log. 

4. There were very small enrollments in the high schools which “pre- 
pared” these students for college, and this fact meant that the students who 
remained in high school were ordinarily intent on preparing for college. 
Much of their class work was quasi-tutorial and they expected to stand some 
sort of entrance examination at college. 

5. The scattered elementary schools with their short terms did not 
enable the average student to enter college until more mature than the grad- 
uates of good high schools are today. Returning GIs are a better com- 
parison with the type of college student forty years ago than any other stu- 
dents our colleges have had for the past twenty years. 


There is certain extraneous evidence that the college work in the South 
was not altogether as bad as lack of standardization might indicate. One 
piece of evidence is the success of Southern students who went to the best 
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Northern universities on the basis of graduation from Southern colleges. 
Another piece of evidence is the relative ease with which the colleges and 
universities of the South, and the high schools also, adapted themselves to 
the unit system. The growth of standardization has undoubtedly been 
an important factor in improved educational conditions in the South and in 
the nation, but it has been only a factor. Part of the change, incidentally, 
consisted in using new terms and classifications. 

There is a final caution that those of us who have participated so actively 
in the movement for standardization, which we so frequently have made 
synonymous with improvement of education, need to remember—that when 
we deal with old reports made to or by the Southern Association and other 
organizations that were fighting for improved conditions through standard- 
ization, some of these excellent articles and reports (if not practically all of 
them) were written with the zeal of prosecuting attorneys rather than the 
judicial attitude of the calm scholar. They were written by men (and 
women) arguing for a cause and marshalling their evidence accordingly. 
However factual the evidence may be, it is sometimes presented in such a 
way as to imply more than it actually says. The fact that when we face 
the GIs we begin to waver a bit in our application of standards based on 
Carnegie units helps explain how well some of our better institutions man- 
aged to get along before those units were invented. 
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